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THE CANVASS FOR THE PRESIDENCY 


Bork of the great political parties 
of the country are now in the 
preliminary stages of the quadrennial 
struggle for the Presidency, and the air 
is thick with the claims put forth by 
the rival candidates and their friends. 
While many people deplore the agi- 
tation incident to this canvass, it is 
probably one of the best safety-valves 
ever devised for absorbing the surplus 
political enthusiasm of the people. As 
barking dogs do not bite, so the citizen 
whose tongue has free play finds such 
agreeable employment in talking, and 
as DisraAEti said of GLADSTONE, is so 
much intoxicated with the exuberance 
of his own verbosity, that he never 
thinks of resorting to violence of any 
kind to carry out his views. 

In countries having less freedom of 
speech and of the press, campaigns for 
the Presidency are not infrequently 
conducted with bullets instead of with 
oratory. Our method may be weari- 
some, but it is not so destructive of 
business and human life as a resort to 
military operations would be. 

\s the canvass goes on, a disposi- 
tion is cropping out on the part of the 


pubic to take all the extravagant as- 
sertions of the rival claimants with a 
duc illowance of salt. Whichever can- 
did ‘« may win, or whichever party may 
be ceessful in November, it now 
Se certain that the business of the 
cony'ey has begun an upward march 
no! “kely to be interrupted for some 
tir ‘o come by the course of polities. 
1 


Occasionally there arises a_ political 
issue of momentous concern to the coun- 
try’s business interests. Such was the 
free-silver question of 1896. 
be, undoubtedly, a proposal to substi- 
tute at once a system of free trade for 
the tariff policy that has obtained for 
a long period. As the Secretary of the 


So would 


Treasury recently declared, free trade 
is an ideal goal toward which nations 
inevitably must tend as they rise in the 
seale of civilization. But it would be 
highly impolitic for a single country at 
once to seek to reach this ideal goal, 
especially for a country like the United 
States, whose industries have been so 
long fostered by a protective tariff. 

At present, however, there are no 
really disturbing issues in sight. Free 
silver has been forgotten. Free trade 
is proposed by neither of the leading 
parties, though both are aiming at a 
gradual easing up of tariff duties. 

As the time approaches for the meet- 
ing of the great national conventions 
to place candjdates in nomination, it 
appears that the contest is narrowing 
down, on both sides, to a struggle be- 
tween men rather than measures, and 
that the country has little to fear from 
the triumph of any one of the candi- 
dates now in the fight. 

The United States will not stand 
shackled by a conservatism so firmly 
rooted in tradition and precedent as to 
make progress impossible, nor will it 
discard all the teachings of experi- 
ence and rush blindly ahead to adopt 
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every untried expedient of government. 
This contest between those who call 
themselves “progressives” and_ those 
who believe themselves “conservatives” 
is bound to prove healthful and its re- 
sults beneficial. Out of it, in Novem- 
ber, will emerge the sober, well-consid- 
ered decision of the intelligent Ameri- 
can electorate, and it will indicate that 
the people of the United States are to 
continue a safe progress along the way 


of peace and prosperity. 


BANKS AS EDUCATORS 


NE of the enterprising New York 
banks—the Irving Exchange Na- 
tional—has been advertising in the daily 
papers that it would send out, free of 
charge, the Report of the National 
Monetary Commission, also certain other 
information regarding the publications 
of the Commission and how they might 
be obtained. The bank announces its 
readiness to supply other documents re- 
lating to banking and monetary matters. 
While this is somewhat of an innova- 
tion for a bank to advertise financial 
literature for distribution, it has long 
been a common practice with many 
banks to send out addresses and _arti- 
cles on banking and business subjects 
representing views which the banks be- 
lieved to be beneficial to themselves 
and the public. 
Undoubtedly, the practice is a good 
one. The banks of the country have 
standing 


justly an excellent 


business men, and anything sent out by 


among 


them receives almost invariably careful 
consideration. As a rule, too, the banks 
are looked on as being incapable of en- 
tering upon any propaganda not having 
for its ultimate aim the bettering of 
banking and business conditions. 

Of course, the authority which at- 


taches to literature sent out by th 
banks carries with it an obligation ot 
responsibility. A bank must be careful 
not to become the disseminator of views 
which might be displeasing to the busi 
ness community, especially to its own 
dealers. Perhaps, as a rule, the sate 
course would be to deal only with facts. 
leaving out matters about which there is 
liable to be a diversity of opinion. 

The banks afford a ready and con- 
venient channel for spreading abroad 
a knowledge of sound banking and cur- 
rency principles. Most of the news- 
papers are so intent upon catering to 
the demand for sensational news that 
they are but little disposed to pay at- 
tention to anything so prosy as bank- 
ing and currency, and the banking and 
financial publications have little circu- 
lation among the public generally. But 
the banks, through their depositors, can 
do excellent work in bringing about a 
sounder state of public opinion with 
respect to banking and currency. 

The example of the Irving Exchange 
National Bank of New York is an evi- 
enterprise, 


dence of  wisely-directed 


worthy of general imitation by the 


banks of the country. 


BANKING AND MATRIMONY 


ROM Chicago, whence better things 
might have been expected, comes 

the cold declaration that there is an in- 
compatibility 


between business and 


matrimony. The vice-president of one 
of the banks there, which we shall not 
name lest the suffragettes withdraw 
their money from it, had the hardihood 
to announce a short time ago that all 
women employees of the bank must 
give up their places should they marry. 
And these reasons were given: 

“Business and matrimony do not go 
together. 
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‘A bank is a business institution, not 
: school for matrimony. 

“Love affairs in banks should be 
thoroughly and timely discouraged. 

“Married women should be at home, 
not at a typewriter or adding machine, 
and should not arrogate the rights of 
single women who have to earn their 
own living.” 

Imagine the amazing audacity of 
any mere man who thus boldly dogma- 
tizes on love and matrimony! 

Does he hope to frighten the young 
women in the bank from getting mar- 
ried by the fear of losing their jobs? 
It will take something stronger than 
this to discourage love affairs in a bank 
or elsewhere, and particularly in a bank 
where the women employees are sur- 
rounded by so many young men of pul- 
chritude and politeness. 

“A bank is a business institution, not 
Why, that 
sounds like the pessimistic grumbling 


a school for matrimony.” 


of an old curmudgeon immersed in a 
cobwebby banking-room in some out-of- 
the-way corner of the world, instead of 
the opinion of a very affable gentleman 
who is an officer of one of the great 
and progressive banks of Chicago. 

A bank, we should say, exists for the 
purpose, among other things, of facili- 
Should it, 
matrimony _ it 


tating the world’s business. 
incidentally, facilitate 
need not worry, for in doing so it has 
probably helped the world’s business 
along just as much as it does in any 
othe r way. 


FIXING WAGES BY LAW 


A outcome of the great British coal 

~ strike is the fixing of a minimum 
\ for coal miners in that country. 
the establishment of a minimum 
M on public works is not new in 
‘nited States. we do not recall any 


cease where this rule has been applied 
by the legislature to those engaged in 
private employment. 
cided innovation, and one likely to have 


It seems a de- 


far-reaching effects. 

We shall not discuss either the jus- 
tice or the expediency of the action 
taken by the British Government. But 
it is certainly interesting to speculate 
upon the probable results of such a 
policy. One thing seems pretty cer- 
tain: those who have their wages ad- 
vanced by the Government will not long 
be satisfied; the rise of prices which is 
continually taking place will prevent 
this. In the course of time the Gov- 
ernment will be appealed to for another 
advance, which it must grant or run the 
risk of being dislodged from power. 

It will be seen that where wages are 
fixed by government the wage-earner 
has an advantage. At present, when a 
man is denied an increase in wages, he 
must either submit or get another job. 
He can not “fire” his employer. But 
with wages prescribed by legislative au- 
thority the case is different. The dis- 
satisfied workingmen can vote out of 
power those who refuse to grant their 
demands. 

If a legislature may fix a minimum 
rate of wages, why may it not also fix 
a maximum scale of prices? While 
workingmen complain of low wages, 
everybody complains of high prices, and 
there is a loud ery for relief. 

A continuous and marked general 
rise in prices is a matter of serious con- 
cern. Dear food has been not infre- 
quently the cause of serious political 
outbreaks, and it is the rise of prices of 
food staples that should be most care- 
fully studied. 

In this country stens are being taken 
already for a scientific investigation of 
the price question by a commission act- 
ing in concert with other bodies to be 
appointed by the European govern- 


ments. 
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NET RESULTS OF THE TRUST 
PROSECUTIONS 


OR several years we have had a 
great popular outcry against the 
trusts. Many politicians have depended 
upon the anti-trust agitation as their 
chief political asset and have ridden 
into power and prosperity as a result 
of the hostility they have been able to 
arouse against these supposed “male- 
factors of great wealth.” 

The authority of the State and Fed- 
eral governments has been invoked, and 
civil and criminal prosecutions begun. 
Huge fines, in some instances, have 
been imposed but not collected. Promi- 
nent offenders have been indicted but 
not imprisoned. In short, the whole 
policy of punishing the trusts seems to 
have enriched the public coffers but lit- 
tle nor has it glutted public vengeance 
by the imprisonment of the supposedly 
guilty trust magnates. 

But if the punitive results of the anti- 
trust agitation, have not fallen upon 
the heads of those directly responsi- 
ble for the offenses charged, they have 
borne heavily upon the country’s busi- 
ness. Uncertainty, distrust and stagna- 
tion have prevailed because of the blow- 
ing of trumpets about what the Gov- 
ernment intended to do to the trusts. 

Has not this failure of the anti-trust 
campaign been due to the fact that 
those who administer the laws, the 
courts and the juries, allowed common 
sense to be their guide? Does any sen- 
sible person believe that the trusts have 
robbed the people, or even that they are 
principally responsible for the advance 
in prices? And are we not all coming 
to the conclusion that the trust organi- 
zation is a form of machinery whose 
good should be utilized for the public 
benefit, and 


should be carefully, wisely and sanely 


whose evil possibilities 
eliminated. 

In view of the failure of the at- 
tempts to punish the trusts, will the 


fruitless 


Government persist in its 
policy of indictment and _ prosecution, 
seeing that nothing is to be gained and 
that business will be kept in a con- 
tinuous state of uncertainty? Of 
course, if there were no other way to 
remedy whatever evils the trusts may 
have developed, or if it were the right 
way, the policy should be continued 
even though might 
suffer. But it is beginning to look as 
if the present policy is a mistake. 


business greatly 


DEPARTMENT STORE BANKING 


Y a recent ruling in New York, the 
department stores that have been 
soliciting deposits at interest, against 
which the purchase of goods might be 
charged, are held to be doing a bank- 
ing business. 

As we have said repeatedly, if the 
department stores are to do a savings 
bank business they should be subjected 
to the same requirements as other sav- 
ings banks in regard to safeguarding 
the sums left with them. The savings 
banks of New York, and of most other 
States, are carefully restricted in the 
use they may make of savings deposits. 
They must be invested solely in high 
But the department 
deposits is 
bound by no such restrictions. It may. 
and no doubt does, employ these de- 
posits in its business, virtually borrow- 


grade securities. 


store soliciting savings 


ing money from the public at whatever 
rate may be offered. 

In the majority of cases, no doubt, 
the department stores are large and 
financially responsible, nor has there 
been any attempt on their part, so far 
as appears, to deceive anybody by hold- 
ing themselves out as savings banks. 
But nevertheless they are liable to be 
so regarded by many persons from 
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the very nature of their advertising, 
and they do compete to a considerable 
extent with savings banks paying a 
franchise tax and operating under rigid 
restrictions. 

Moreover, the example of some of 
the large and strong establishments in 
soliciting deposits is liable to be imi- 
tated by smaller and weaker stores, in- 
volving the risk of money entrusted to 
them. The department stores can hard- 
ly object to the measures which the 
State deems necessary to enforce in 
order to safeguard the business of 


banking. 


THE ‘ BLUE-SKY ” LAWS 


NE of the latest activities of benev- 
olent governments is the enact- 
ment of stringent laws for the protec- 
tion of investors. At first blush nothing 
seems more praiseworthy. Why should 
the oily promoter be allowed to deceive 
the innocent and the guileless? Must 
the “widow and the orphan” [a hal- 
lowed phrase behind which every form 
of trickery and villainy masks itself ] 
be placed at the mercy of conscience- 
less stock swindlers? We know that 
everybody will condemn the oily pro- 
moter and uphold the innocent and the 
guileless; that the ery for the protec- 
tion of the “widow and the orphan” 
will rise throughout the land. 
Now, if we take just a little of the 
opposite view, we know that nobody 
will think we are speaking in behalf of 


1 ‘ . . ” . 

the “get-rich-quick” swindlers. They 
a bad lot truly. We wish that 

ery unsound, dishonest and visionary 


stment’”” scheme could be driven 
ov of business—not by the enactment 
( ws against them, but through the 
d pment of judgment and caution 
u the part of investors. 

good many worthy, deserving and 


innocent people are no doubt deceived 
by the dishonest purveyors of “securi- 
ties.’ But most of those who are 
fleeced by such schemes are as dishonest 
as the promoters themselves. They 
are playing the same game. They ex- 
pect to get more than a fair return for 
their money. They are gamblers. And 
they are dishonest, for by buying the 
stocks of these concerns they become 
partners in the swindling game. And 
they are not guileless and _ innocent 
either, but think themselves cunning 
and smart enough to win in a game for 
getting more value out of a thing than 
there is in it. Losing their money is a 
just penalty for their foolishness and 
dishonesty. 

It has been aptly said that the re- 
sult of laws like the so-called “blue- 
sky” laws is to develop a nation of 
fools and Government 
should protect individuals from depre- 
dations against which the individual 
himself can not successfully contend. 
But there is little ground for govern- 
ment intervention to save the fool and 


weaklings. 


the knave from the consequences of his 
own folly and knavery, especially when 
there are open to every one thousands 
of sources of reliable information as to 
If any- 
body buys worthless stocks of a swin- 


the character of investments. 


dling promoter, it is simply for the rea- 
son that he prefers that sort of an “‘in- 
vestment.” For if he did not, he would 
choose from the almost endless list of 
sound and safe securities being offered 
daily. 

The so-called “blue-sky” laws, which 
are aimed to protect investors, are open 
to other objections. In some States the 
authority to admit any particular se- 
curity to sale in the State has been con- 
ferred on an official who may or may 
not have the ability to determine as to 
the worthiness of the enterprise. It is 
by no means uncertain that through 
possibly 


ignorance, prejudice — and 


from some unworthy motive—many ex- 
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cellent securities may be debarred from 
some of the States. 

To confer upon a State officer the 
right to determine whether a particular 
issue of stocks or bonds shall be offered 
for sale in his State is a very large 
grant of power to lodge with a single 
individual. It may be wisely exercised 
and it may be abused. For example, in 
a State like New York, what harm 
could be done, by refusing permission 
to market the securities of an. entirely 
legitimate enterprise which, for some 
reason, had not commended itself to the 
State official having jurisdiction. 

The most reliable certificate of the 
quality of any security is that to be 
had from a responsible bank, trust com- 
pany or bond house. In fact, this in- 
dorsement is worth more than that of 
any State official, for it generally rep- 
resents sound financial judgment. 

Undoubtedly, the growth in the vol- 
ume of corporate securities, and the in- 
crease in the number of investors, make 
necessary more careful regulation of 
the marketing of such securities. The 
corporation laws should be simplified 
possibly a uniform State law or a Fed- 
eral incorporation act may be essential. 
But the attempts of each State in its 
own way to deal with this problem are 
by no means devoid of harmful possi- 
bilities, however praiseworthy the aim 
may be. 

In time we may find it desirable to 
have the marketing of securities han- 
dled, in the first instance, by a great 
specially organized corporation. This 
institution, with large capital, and un- 
der the wisest management, would af- 
ter the most searching investigation 
place its stamp of approval on any se- 
curities offered for sale. The bonds 
and: stocks could then be placed through 
local banks, trust companies and invest- 
ment houses with every assurance that 
all essential conditions for safety had 
been complied with. 

The Kansas bill is known as “An Act 


to provide for the regulation and supe: 
vision of investment companies,” et: 
In brief, its chief features are: 

All concerns, incorporated, or other 
wise, domestic or foreign (other tha: 
State and national banks, trust compa 
nies, real estate mortgage companies 
dealing exclusively in real estate mort 
gage notes, building and loan associa 
tions and corporations not organized 
for profit) are prohibited from offering 
for sale stocks, bonds or securities, un 
til they have first applied to and re- 
ceived permission from tlie State Bank 
Commissioner. 

In applying to the Commissioner, 
they must file, under oath, full details 
of organization, purpose of business, 
method of conducting it, itemized finan- 
cial statement, list of officers, ete.. all 
of which is made a matter of open pub 
lic record. 

If the Commissioner is satisfied on 
this preliminary showing or by detailed 
investigation, if necessary, that the or- 
ganization is in due form and solvent 
and that “‘its proposed plan of business, 
ete., is fair, just and equitable.” and 
“in his judgment promises a fair re- 
turn on the stocks, bonds and other se- 
curities, by it offered for sale, the Bank 
Commissioner shall issue a_ certificate 
to such company.” If, however, the 
Commissioner finds to the contrary, that 
the plan proposed is “unfair, unjust. 
inequitable, or oppressive to any class 
of contributors.” or “that the company 
is not solvent, does not intend to do a 
fair and honest business, does not, in 
his judgment, promise a fair return on 
stocks, ete., offered for sale, then he 
shall so notify such company,” and it 
shall be unlawful (under heavy penal 
ty) for such company to do business in 
the State. 

Should the Commissioner issue such 
certificate, each sales agent must have 
and carry a similar official copy. ‘This 
certificates states that the compan 


has complied with the law: that de- 
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tailed information in regard to it is in 
the public files for inspection; that such 
company is permitted to do business in 
the State, but such certificate “must re- 
cite in bold type that the Bank Com- 
missioner in no wise recommends the 
securities to be offered for sale by such 
company.” 

The above statement covers all the 
essential features, it being further pro- 
vided, however, that 
must keep double-entry books, with at 
least monthly trial balances, all open 
to inspection of stockholders, investors 


such companies 


and the Commssioner. 

The Commissioner may, at any time, 
make additional and further examina- 
tion, in the manner of State banks, and, 
if its assets do not equal its liabilities, 
or its methods are unsafe, he may apply 
for a receiver. 
etc., are provided. 


Proper penalties, fees, 


A NEW “NAPOLEON OF 
FINANCE ” 
PoORTUNATELY for those whose 

lives are spent in the contempla- 
tion of the hard, dry and unromantic 
facts of finance, there arises occasion- 
ally on the financial stage a figure of 
engaging personality, of dash, ambition 
and genius, who upsets all the time- 
honored traditions of banking, of high 
and low finance, and dazzles the world 
with his exploits. No sooner are the 
Madame Humberts, the Chad- 
wicks and the Ernest Terah Hooleys 
consigned to oblivion, than some new 


Cassie 


stur of first magnitude rises on the 
horizon, soaring rapidly to the zenith 
of the financial sky, there to blaze for 
a time in the full meridian of its splen- 
doy -falling after a short time even 
mere quickly than it arose. 

hile New York and other American 
cit have 
I ice” who were well enough in their 
W . they have been but minor lumina- 


produced “Napoleons of 


ries in the financial sky compared with 
those that have burst forth in London, 
the world’s great financial centre. Only 
the other day the downfall of one of 
these was recorded, but his place was 
left vacant but for a The 
latest candidate for the admiration of a 
gullible public is so well described by 
the London correspondent of the New 
York “Times” that we shall copy the 
account without alteration: 

“The records of quick profits made 
in the rubber boom have been beaten by 
those established during the rise in tin 
shares, which has been going on quietly 
the past year. Only now is the public, 
outside of the Stock Exchange, begin- 
ning to take notice of the tin boom, 
which is still far from attracting as 
much general attention as did its pre- 
decessor, the rubber boom, in which all 
London seemed to have taken a hand. 

“Last year Anglo-Continentals were 


moment. 


despised and rejected, and stood at 
seven shillings. ($1.75.) To-night they 
were bid for greedily up to $35. Thus 
the lucky person who had a thousand 
shares at seven shillings, costing him 
$1,750, would, if he held them until to- 
day, have been able to sell for $35,000. 
This is a stupendous profit and beats 
anything the rubber boom gave us, at 
any rate as far as the speed of making 
is concerned. 

“Edmund Davis, the man at the back 


of the tin boom, is one of the most 
picturesque figures in the city. He has 
been associated with West African 


properties for many years, he is a di- 
rector in over forty companies, likes to 
be called a ‘Napoleon of Finance,’ 
and rather dresses the part. He also 
likes to be thought a great connoisseur 
of art. At one time he rented the 
Plazzo Desdemona in Venice, and per- 
haps still retains it. He is almost as 


well known on the Continent as_ in 
London, and he is supposed to be the 
smartest market manipulator the city 


has ever seen. 
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“He was the creator of the present 
boom, and he is now careering round 
the Continent, carrying the glad news 
that Anglo-Continental — ten-shilling 
shares are cheap at $35 to all the 
greedy people in Paris, Berlin, and 
Holland. When he is in Berlin he 
wears the Order of the Red Eagle, 
which he received from the Kaiser, ac- 
cording to The London Evening News, 
from which these details are taken, 
ostensibly because he disagrees with the 
anti-German feeling in England, but 
the probability is that he put the Em- 
peror William into some ‘good things’ 
at he bottom, for even the Emperor is 
not averse to buying shares at seven 
shillings and selling them at $35. We 
hope this remark will not be taken to 
mean that the German Emperor is at 
the back of the Nigerian tin boom. 

“Numberless small people have fol- 
lowed Davis into tin, but the curious 
thing is that although they were will- 
ing enough to sell their shares when 


the market first rose they all now ar: 
buying back the holdings which they 
Therc- 
fore, at the moment no large fortunes 
have been actually made out of the 
tin boom. 


disposed of some months ago. 


They are all paper profits.” 

Here is a figure to dazzle the imag- 
ination; a man who “likes to be called 
a ‘Napoleon of and who 
Such a man 
is bound to succeed, for he evidently 
has the characteristics which have made 
his predecessors famous. 


Finance’ 
”? 
rather dresses the part. 


We detect, however, what appears to 
us to be a vein of irony in the corre- 
spondent’s otherwise sympathetic ac- 
count of the new financier’s exploits. 
“At the moment,” it is said, “no large 
fortunes have been actually made out 
of the tin boom. They are all paper 
profits.” This is churlish, carping 
criticism. Paper profits forsooth! As 
if the enormous profits to be made out 
of this vast speculation could possibly 
be reduced to a coin basis! 


CHILDREN TEMPT CROOKS TO THEFT 
Bank Officer Points Out Perils Their Employers Risk Entrusting Cash To Office Boys 


USINESS houses that send office boys 
or little girls to the bank with their 
deposits or to bring money from the 

hank to meet payrolls are guilty of almost 
criminal carelessness. They are placing 
temptation in the way of thieves and_risk- 
ing the loss of money, which very likely 
some of them could not well afford to part 
with,” says a police officer, who is doing 
special duty in one of the Detroit banks. 

“Every day I see young boys and girls 
coming here with deposits or going away 
with money their employers have had put 
up for payrolls. More often than not these 
boys and girls come in with the bankbook in 
their hand, a bunch of bills sticking out of the 
ends, or maybe they have the bankbook in 
a pocket with the ends of greenbacks pro- 
truding. 

“It would be the easiest thing in the world 
for a thief to slip up beside one of these 
children, snatch the bankbook out of his 
hand or pocket and get away before any 
one could stop him. 

“Only the other day I saw a boy go out 
of here with money one of the paying tellers 
had given him on a payroll. After he got 
out on the sidewalk he stopped and poured 
the money out of the envelope and started 
to count it in plain sight of everyone who 


might be passing. Think of that, a boy of 
about fourteen years old standing on the 
street counting the money for some con- 
cern’s payroll. How far do you think he 
would have gone with that money if some 
crook had happened to see him counting it? 

“That is only one instance; there are 
dozens of others, and I sometimes think it 
would serve their employers right if these 
children were robbed. Several times I have 
been so worried by the way young boys 
were handling large sums of money that I 
have gone as far as the corner to see that 
no one took it away from them. 

“With all kinds of people passing on the 
street and perhaps standing around right 
here in the bank watching for such oppor- 
tunities it seems the height of folly for 
people to take such needless risks, with 
their money by entrusting it to mere 
children. 

“Some of the grown people are just as 
careless with money as the children. Scarce- 
ly a day passes that I don’t pick up a 
bankbook some one has left lying on one 
of the desks. A few weeks ago 1 found a 
deposit slip with $100 in bills which some 
one had left where he made out the slip.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


By Oscar Newfang 


pPaOBAsLY the most frequent and 
most fatal mistake of bankers is 
the assumption that, if the loans and 
other investments of a bank are safe. 
there can be no danger to the bank. It 
is this false assumption that has given 
rise to the present demand for a change 
in the National Bank Act, to permit 
loans upon real estate. While there 
ean be no doubt that a loan secured by 
real estate, with a sufficient equity 
above the amount of the Joan, is the 
safest investment possible, with the ex- 
ception of a government bond, safety 
alone is not sufficient in the investments 
of a commercial bank. As its deyosits 
are payable upon demand, its loans 
must be liquid as well as safe. The 
best of three or five year mortgages 
will not help a banker in meeting a 
run on his institution. He must have 
his money invested in paper that has 
only a short time to run, and that will 
be paid at maturity. The best managed 
banks do not accept paper having more 
than four to six months to run. 

The safety of an unsecured loan de- 
pends upon the good character and the 
financial responsibility of the maker, 
while the liquid character of such a 
loan depends upon the nature of the 
maker’s assets. There are, therefore, 
three essential points to be considered 
in loaning upon single-name paper, in- 
tegrity, responsibility, convertibility. 
Or, to put it differently, the banker 
must consider the moral risk, the finan- 
cin! risk, and the commercial risk. 


I. INTEGRITY. 


integrity is here used in its widest 
sense and includes not only moral in- 
tcrity, or integrity of character, but 
integrity of organization, or the 


ere question of the personnel of an 
e:'rprise. In other words, the first 
th ng that a banker should consider, 
v making an unsecured loan, is the 


or men behind the note. 


INTEGRITY OF CHARACTER. 


If the moral risk is bad, the only 
safe way to make a loan is upon good 
collateral. No reliance can be placed 
upon the borrower’s financial statement, 
however strong a condition the figures 
may indicate, because there is no as- 
surance that the figures are honestly 
made up, or that they show the true 
condition of the business. And even if 
the figures are confirmed by the bank- 
er or by an independent audit, there 
is still no safe basis for an unsecured 
loan in the absence of moral integrity. 
A crooked borrower is always a wise 
window-dresser, and after making a 
beautiful statement, he may incur enor- 
mous liabilities upon the strength of it. 
The writer has in mind a certain whole- 
sale house, worth less than $1,000,000, 
which, after making a statement show- 
ing only a moderate liability, floated 
almost $1,500,000 of its paper through 
a broker, and in addition borrowed very 
large amounts from a number of banks 
where accounts were carried. This dan- 
ger might in some measure be guarded 
against, in the case of note-buying 
banks, if the bankers should insist upon 
the registration of the maker’s paper 
by a disinterested bank or trust com- 
pany, which would inform the buyer 
of the paper regarding the total amount 
outstanding. 

Many bankers seem to place greater 
stress upon an outside audit of the bor- 
rower’s books than upon his moral 
character, in estimating the reliance to 
be placed upon his figures. While an 
audit is certainly of some advantage, 
it must be remembered that the audit- 
or’s limited time never permits him to 
verify inventories by actual count, nor 
does he usually verify the accounts and 
bills receivable by actual correspond- 
ence with the debtors. That there is 
no other indebtedness than the amount 
shown by the books, he has, of course, 
no means of knowing, so that the audit- 
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or’s certificate usually does little more 
than assure the banker that the state- 
ment is correctly made up from the 
figures shown by the borrower's books; 
and, if the moral risk is doubtful, it 
gives no assurance whatever that the 
books show the borrower's true financial 
condition. And even if the known as- 
sets at the time of the borrower's state- 
ment are ample to liquidate his indebt- 
edness, there can be no assurance, in 
the absence of honesty, that the assets 
will not be diverted, and the creditors 
suffer in consequence. The foundation 
of open credit, therefore, must be 
honesty. 

Naturally, the best method of ascer- 
taining the borrower’s character is, to 
know your man, personally and _ inti- 
mately. But, as this is frequently im- 
possible in many of the transactions of 
large banks and in the case of note- 
banks, the careful banker 
adopts a number of other methods of 
determining whether the maker of the 
paper possesses integrity. In the first 
place, he learns all that he can about 
the business record of the borrower, in 


buying 


order to see whether he has always 
been honorable in his dealings in the 
past. For this purpose the reports of 
the two leading mercantile agencies are 
invaluable. After satisfying himself 
of the past integrity of the borrower, 
he inquires as to his present dealings 
and practices among houses in the trade 
where the borrower buys, and from his 
banks. In the larger banks an import- 
ant source of information regarding the 
character of the people in whom they 
are interested is found in the daily 
press, and the Credit Department. is 
supplied with such clippings from the 
leading general newspapers and_ trade 
journals, as have a bearing upon the 
credit of any borrower. Frequently the 
newspapers contain information regard- 
ing the extravagance, the habits of 
gambling or speculation, of intemper- 
ance, of indiscretions, of sharp prac- 
tices, ete., of borrowers, informing the 
banker that the foundation upon which 
he relies in his loans is not sound. 
Before leaving the subject of integ- 
rity of character. it miay be well to call 


oftte i 


attention to a danger which 
wrecks a perfectly solvent business. Jt 
is the practice of accommodation en- 
dorsements, which is all the more dan- 
gerous because there is nothing in the 
borrower's statement to show such con- 
tingent liability, and because the bank- 
er has no certain method of ascertain- 
ing it for himself. The only guaranty 
against this danger lies in the moral 
integrity of the borrower. No honest 
man will endanger his creditors’ just 
claims by pledging his assets for the 
accommodation of others. 


INTEGRITY OF ORGANIZATION. 


The successful continuance of a busi- 
ness depends upon the integrity and 
strength of its organization, as well as 
upon the integrity of character in its 
management. The principal points to 
be considered in judging the strength 
of a business organization are its satety 
and permanence, harmony among the 
managers, and experience in the various 
branches of the business, manufactur- 
ing, selling and financing. A _ large 
business which is dependent for its con- 
tinuance upon a single individual is a 
poorer risk than one which rests in the 
hands of ‘several men. The sudden 
death or disability of the head of a 
one-man enterprise may seriously em- 
barrass the business and imperil its 
creditors :—a danger which is not likely 
to occur where the management rests 
with several capable men, all of whom 
will rarely be disabled at the same time. 
The business record and the resources 
of the management or the board of di- 
rectors is also an important element in 
judging the safety and permanence of 
an organization. A strong board of 
directors, that is, one whose members 
are men of large means and desirable 
connections, is perhaps the best possi- 
ble guaranty of a safely conducted 
business. 

Harmony among the officers, diree- 
tors and managers of large enterprise 
is essential to its success. When a 
banker's investigations of a name reveal 
internal dissensions and discord, it is 
best not to extend credit, as complica- 
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tions of a serious nature, frequently 
ending in a receivership, may possibly 
follow. And the fact that dissensions 
exist is very often the first warning 
that the banker has that the business 
is in bad shape. 

Integrity of organization also re- 
quires a proper balance between the 
manufacturing, the selling and the 
financial departments. A management 
composed entirely of salesmen is apt 
to be too aggressive and optimistic, and 
is inclined to overextension and over- 
trading; while a management composed 
entirely of manufacturers usually lacks 
the push and versatility necessary to 
adapt a business to the changing con- 
ditions of the market. A management 
composed entirely of men with an ex- 
clusively financial training is apt to be 
too conservative, and to lack boldness 
and initiative. A proper balance in the 
organization of a large enterprise de- 
mands a reasonable degree of inde- 
pendence in the manufacturing head, 
the selling head and the financial man- 
ager, 

One more element of risk in judging 
an organization may be mentioned. It 
is the compactness or the extension of 
the business. A concern whose assets 
are spread out in a large number of 
distant locations, or whose management 
has numerous interests outside of the 
one whose credit is being considered, 
is a poorer risk than one whose assets 
are all in one place, the entire business 
under the eves of the management at 
all times, and whose managers have no 
outside interests to divide their atten- 
tion. time and strength. 


II. ResponsiBiLiry. 


Atter the banker has satisfied him- 
self regarding the character of the 
man or men behind the paper and the 
strength of their organization, the next 
thing to be considered in judging the 
risk is the responsibility of the maker 
and the endorser of the note. Charac- 
ter isay furnish the disposition to meet 
an cbligation, but a note cannot be paid 
With good intentions. There must be 
suffi «nt solid assets convertible into 
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cold cash. And, as a general rule, the 
responsibility upon which a loan is 
based should rest in the maker. While 
there are instances in which it may be 
safe to rely largely upon the strength 
of an endorsement, it is not good bank- 
ing to make loans largely out of pro- 
portion to the responsibility of the 
maker, or where the maker has no 
financial responsibility whatever; for it 
is not the function of a commercial 
bank to furnish more or less permanent 
capital, but simply to make temporary 
seasonable advances, which will be re- 
paid at maturity. 
if pursued to a considerable extent, is 
apt to cause the banker’s suspension in 
times of stress, or when a run is made 
on his bank; for while the endorsement 
relied upon may be perfectly safe, as 
a rule the endorser’s means do not con- 
sist of quick assets and cannot be real- 
ized upon readily enough to meet a 
short time loan. 


The former course, 


Tue Maker’s REsponsiBiLity. 


The best basis for a correct judg- 
ment of a borrower's responsibility is a 
signed statement of his assets and lia- 
bilities, taken from his books after an 
exact inventory. 
rowers rarely gave this information to 
their bankers, and were inclined to re- 
sent a request for anything more than 
a vague verbal statement from the bor- 
rower of his net worth, with possibly a 
more or less definite admission of the 
total amount of his liabilities. There 
are still some very large houses of un- 


In former years bor- 


doubted credit which are successful in 
floating their paper in the open market 
without issuing a statement, but they 
are becoming fewer year by year. The 
danger of extending credit without a 
definite and complete statement is much 
greater than might be supposed. The 
assets of the borrower may be invested 
entirely in fixed plant or other forms 
that cannot be readily converted into 
cash. Or they may consist largely of 
good-will, trade marks, patents and 
other intangible values, which are not a 
proper basis for commercial credit. In 
other cases, it is found that a large 
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part of the assets is hypothecated. 
Again, while the assets may be good 
and bankable, the liabilities may be so 
excessive as to make the risk very 
great. Or, as in a case that recently 
came to light in New York, a million 
dollars of the so-called capital may be 
carried on the books as a loan from one 
of the partners. In fact, the banker 
who loans without a statement loans in 
the dark to a large degree. 

Assuming that the prospective bor- 
rower has furnished a statement, and 
that the banker has satisfied himself 
that it is made in good faith, the next 
step in judging the credit risk is, cor- 
rectly to analyze the figures. The first 
question naturally is, were the figures 
taken from an exact inventory, or are 
they merely an estimate? Unfortu- 
nately, the custom still prevails, espe- 
cially in the smaller centers, for a bor- 
rower to give merely an approximate 
statement in round figures, and the fig- 
ures are often made up so carelessly 
that the borrower as well as the banker 
is deceived by them. If a statement is 
received in round hundreds or thous- 
ands, it is always a safe rule to allow 
considerably more for errors and 
shrinkage than in the case of a careful, 
exact inventory. In analyzing the fig- 
ures, it is very important to note the 
ratio of liabilities to capital; the 
heavier the debts (other things being 
equal), the greater the risk, because 
a less shinkage or less of assets is 
necessary to make them inadequate to 
liquidate the debts. For instance, if the 
liabilities are half the assets, a shrink- 
age of fifty per cent. would be re- 
quired to cause a loss to the creditors; 
but if the debts are two-thirds of the 
assets, a shrinkage of only thirty-three 
per cent. would be required. 

Even more important than the simple 
ratio of debts to capital is the ratio of 
current debts to working capital; for it 
is only the current debts which must 
be considered in making a_ short-time 
loan, the mortgages or bond issues not 
being due usually for some years; and 
it is only the working capital or the 
quick assets which are available for 
paying the current debts. The fixed 


assets cannot be readily converted int 
cash, and if they were, it would caus 
a stoppage of the entire business to se!! 
them. By working capital or quick 
assets is meant that portion of th. 
assets which is being or has been man 
ufactured for sale, or has been sold and 
is in the form of accounts receivable or 
cash; in other words, the cash, accounts 
and bills receivable, and the merchan- 
dise. Slow assets, such as fixtures, ma- 
chinery and real estate, are not a good 
basis for commercial credit, and_ in 
analyzing a statement they may be 
practically eliminated, although they 
add an element of reserve strength in 
ease of a liquidation of the business. 

A more difficult and yet very im- 
portant part of the correct analysis of 
a borrower’s statement is the compari- 
son of the various items composing the 
assets with one another, and the deter- 
mination whether the ratio existing be- 
tween them is a normal and healthy one 
for the business of the borrower. To 
do this correctly a general knowledge 
of the terms and customs of the various 
lines of trade is necessary. For in- 
stance, in a trade like the raw silk, 
where the regular terms of sale are on 
six months’ note, a high ratio of bills 
receivable to merchandise is normal and 
proper; while in a business like sugar 
refining, in which the customary terms 
are seven days net, a similar large ratio 
of bills receivable to merchandise would 
be a certain indication that there was 
something decidedly wrong with the 
borrower’s business. 

It is the custom in America in al- 
most all lines of business to sell on 
open account only, and a note is usually 
not taken in settlement of an account 
except in case of a doubtful risk, or as 
an extension of the terms of credit at 
maturity. In either case, it is evident 
that a considerable amount of bills re- 
ceivable in proportion to accounts re- 
ceivable or merchandise is an indication 
of danger, and lowers the grade of tlic 
risk. In such lines as textiles, gro- 
ceries, steel, and other staples, the bor- 
rower’s statement should show only a 
small amount of bills receivable. If 
this item is abnormally large, it is 
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usually found to consist largely of the 
paper of subsidiary or allied concerns, 
notes of officers or directors and stock- 
holders, or other slow assets or dead- 
wood. In other lines, such as raw furs 
or lumber, where the customary terms 
of sale are upon notes, a very large 
item of bills receivable is perfectly 
healthy and safe. 

The relative size of the accounts and 
bills receivable together, as compared 
with the merchandise item, frequently 
furnishes guidance in estimating a bor- 
rower’s responsibility. In a manufac- 
turing or jobbing business the ratio of 
receivables to merchandise is normally 
far greater than it is in a retail busi- 
If the volume of annual business 
is known, together with the terms of 
sale, it is easy to determine in each 
particular case what the average 
amount of receivables should be, and if 
the actual amount is largely in excess 
of that amount, it is a fairly certain 
indication that doubtful or dead ac- 
counts are carried as an asset. In the 
case of a retail store, except in the in- 
stalment business, sales are mostly for 
with a certain percentage of 
monthly credits, and it is evident that 
an amount of outstanding accounts 
equal to a fifth or a sixth of the year’s 
sales (which would be normal in a job- 
bing house giving sixty-day terms) 
would indicate something radically 
wrong in the management of the enter- 
prise. 


ness. 


cash 


In the same way a careful study of 
the merchandise item frequently shows 
whether the stock is clean and salable, 
or contains a large amount of dead- 
wood. If the merchandise item shows a 
turnover far below what the terms of 
sale in the line would make possible, it 
is evident that the stock is more or less 
unsalable. Again, if the merchandise 
a manufacturing or wholesale busi- 

ss equals or exceeds the accounts re- 

ivable and bills receivable, it is reason- 
‘lv certain that the business is not 
ished with sufficient energy, and that 
© large a stock is carried for the busi- 
ss done; or else part of the accounts 
ceivable is being assigned, and some 
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creditor is being given an unfair ad- 
vantage thereby. 

The proper ratio of working capital 
to plant is another point to be care- 
fully noted in the analysis of a bor- 
rower’s statement. In general it may 
be said, the less plant investment, the 
better; because this portion of the cap- 
ital is not being turned over at a profit, 
but, on the contrary, is continually de- 
preciating, and is a constant drain upon 
the profits earned by the circulating 
capital. While this is the general rule, 
the normal ratio of plant to working 
capital varies greatly in the different 
lines of business. In a jobbing or re- 
tail business this ratio is normally very 
small, because in the former only a 
small amount of fixtures is required, 
while in the latter perhaps a larger 
amount of fixtures, but no machinery, is 
needed. In a heavy manuacturing busi- 
ness the plant may be considered fairly 
normal, if it does not exceed the 
amount of a year’s sales; but if it does 
largely exceed these figures, it is 
usually found to contain more or less 
good will or water in its valuation. 


ENporser’s RespoNsIBILitTy. 


As has been said previously, it is not 
as a rule good banking practice to ex- 
tend credit to a concern of nominal or 
limited responsibility upon the strength 
of an endorsement. When the credit 
rests entirely upon the responsibility of 
the endorser, the banker is practically 
furnishing the working capital for the 
enterprise, and the loan is almost in- 
variably a slower asset than a commer- 
cial bank, whose deposits are payable 
upon demand, should carry. But there 
are numerous instances in which partial 
reliance may be properly placed upon 
an endorsement, the maker being a fair 
risk and the endorsement simply 
strengthening the note. In judging the 
value of an endorsement, perhaps the 
most important point to be considered 
is, whether the endorser’s responsibility 
is represented by slow assets of by quick 
assets. As a rule it will be found that 
the assets behind an endorsement, while 
perhaps perfectly safe and_ sufficient, 
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are slower than the current assets of a 
going business; they usually consist of 
real estate, or stocks and bonds of more 
or less obscure issue and uncertain mar- 
ket. The information available regard- 
ing the endorser’s means is generally 
more indefinite and less in detail than 
the information received directly from 
the maker; but in cases where the loan 
is made entirely upon the endorser’s 
responsibility, the banker ought to re- 
quest a full statement of his assets and 
liabilities, which should) be analyzed 
precisely as carefully as the maker's 
figures; and a full — investigation 
through trade and other channels man- 
tioned previously should be made. 

In the case of an endorser, there is 
an additional legal risk which is not 
taken by the banker in dealing with 
the maker of a note. The endorsement 
of a corporation is legally unenforce- 
able, as a corporation is not permitted 
by law to lend its credit. Other en- 
dorsers may seek to repudiate their 
liability on the ground that no consider- 
ation has been received by them. The 
only endorsements about which there 
can be no legal question are those of 
persons intimately connected with the 
concern making the paper and undoubt- 
edly receiving benefit from the loan. 


[1l. CoNvertipiviry. 


It is not enough that the borrower 
has a disposition to meet his obliga- 
tions and the financial responsibility to 
make a loan to him a His 
means must be liquid and readily con- 
vertible into cash to enable him to meet 
short-time notes promptly at maturity. 
While the banker is ordinarily in a po- 
reason- 


sate one 


sition to grant renewals for a 
able period at the borrower's request, 
still, as his deposits are likely to be 
called for at any time, his loans must 
be based upon assets that can be liqui- 
dated upon short notice, if necessary. 
There are a number of data from 
which the banker forms his estimate of 
the degree of convertibility of a bor- 
rower's One of the 
most important, if not the most import- 
ant, ot these is the ratio of the volume 


assets into eash. 
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of annual business to capital employed 
It is evident that the assets of a mer 
chant who turns his capital five times 
a year are far more readily convertibl 
than those of a merchant who turns his 
capital only once or twice a year. It 
is important, therefore, to know the 
amount of the borrower’s annual sales. 
According to this standard, a wholesak 
business is usually more liquid than a 
retail or a manufacturing business; and 
a staple business, such as textiles or 
food-stuffs, than a fashionable or faney 
line, such as millinery or art goods. 
When the amount of the annual sales 
is not obtainable, a fairly accurate idea 
of the activity of the business may b 
obtained by noting the amount of th: 
accounts and bills receivable, and con- 
sidering this in conjunction with the 
customary terms of the business. For 
instance, in a line extending terms of 
two per cent., ten days, sixty days net, 
good customers’ receivables of $200,- 
000 would be a assurance 
that the annual were well 
$1,000,000. This applies only to lines 
in which business is done upon credit; 
a retail cash could not be 
judged in the same way. 

It may be noted here, that a bank- 
er’s loans ta a wholesaler or manufac- 


reasonable 


sales over 


business 


turer are largely in the nature of a dis- 
count of his accounts receivable; or, in 
other words, are simply temporary ad- 
vances to him of actual cash owing him 
and due in a short time. Loans to a 
retail merchant must be based largely 
upon his future business, and are prac- 
tically advances against his merehan 
dise to enable him to carry it until sold. 
Evidently there is more uncertainty, 
and therefore a greater risk, in the 
latter than in the former proposition; 
the convertibility of the wholesale or 
manufacturing business is practically 
assured, as far as the amount of the 
banker's advances is concerned, by the 
accounts receivable on the books; whil: 
in the case of the retail merchant le 
may sell his merchandise in time tv 
meet the note, or he may not. 

A second consideration in estimating 
convertibility is location. If the busi 
ness is manufacturing, proximity to its 
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sources of raw materials and to mar- 
kets, shipping facilities, available labor 
supply, ete., are very important. In a 
retail business, proximity to the shop- 


ping center, the appearance of the 
store, transit facilities, ete., must be 


considered. 

Perhaps the most important point to 
be considered in estimating the ease 
with which a borrower will be able to 
assets into cash to meet his 
is the ratio of quick assets 
to current liabilities. The cash, the 
receivables and the merchandise to- 
gether should be largely in excess of 
the current debts. While the ratio of 
safety naturally varies with different 
lines of business and each case must be 
considered on its merits, a careful 
banker will be inclined to avoid buying 
commercial paper of concerns whose 
statement does not show a ratio of 
quick assets to current liabilities of at 
least two to one. On this basis, any 
shrinkage of the working assets in 
liquidation less than fifty per cent. will 


convert his 
obligations 


still leave a margin over the debts. 
But in the ease of a concern whose 


ratio of quick assets to liabilities is 
only 1.50 to 1.00, it is evident that any 
shrinkage of one-third in the quick 
assets will endanger the prompt pay- 
ment of the creditors’ claims. 

While fifty per cent. is a 
margin of safety, it must be remem- 
bered that a statement is usually made 
when the liabilities are smallest, and if 
a concern cannot show quick assets of 
twice the current debts at that time, 
there will probably in the height of its 
season be only a very small margin of 
quick assets above the debts, so that a 
shrinkage amounting to only a small 
percentage of the assets will wipe out 
the exeess of quick assets over the cur- 
rent liabilities, and will thus endanger 
the prompt payment of the maker’s 
note. In this analysis both the slow 
~sets, such as real estate, fixtures, ob- 
investments, ete., and the slow 
liabilities, such as mortgages, bonds, 
special capital, ete.. may be ignored; 
because it may be safely assumed that 

the brief period that commercial 


liberal 


scure 


‘per has to run there will be no ma- 
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terial change in such fixed assets or 
slow liabilities. 

The banker is not confined to deduc- 
tions from the borrower's figures in de- 
termining the degree of convertibility 
of the latter’s assets. An actual and 
consistent test of convertibility is fur- 
nished him in the manner in which the 
concern meets its current trade bills. 
The assets of a merchant who is able 
to discount all of his accounts payable 
are evidently more liquid than those of 
a merchant who requires the full terms, 
in spite of an attractive discount of- 
fered for earlier payment. And if a 
merchant, in addition to the regular 
terms of purchase, is tardy in meeting 
his merchandise debts, it is evident that 
his assets are not turned into cash as 
readily as they should be, either be- 
cause the merchant is not moving his 
goods, because he is selling to a poor 
class of trade and his collections are 
slow, because he is carrying too large 
a stock of merchandise, or because he 
is trying to do too large a business for 
his capital. Whatever the reason, when 
a banker learns that a borrower is slow- 
paying, it behooves him to use great 
caution in loaning; and if the condition 
is chronic, the risk outweighs the profit 
on the transaction, and the credit 
should be discontinued. Tardy pay- 
ments are not only a sure sign of im- 
mobility in the assets, but they place 
the merchant at the mercy of his credit- 
ors, who may at any time petition him 
into bankruptey, and the percentage of 
the shrinkage of assets in the hands of 
receivers is too well known for com- 
ment. 

Another actual test which the banker 
has of the convertibility of the bor- 
rower’s assets is the manner in which he 
carries his bank account, and the fre- 
quency and ease with which he liqui- 
dates his bank indebtedness. It is the 
custom of the best banks to require a 
complete liquidation of the borrower’s 
indebtedness at least annually, the rea- 
son for this rule being that it is not the 
function of a commercial bank to fur- 
nish permanent capital; and the re- 
quirement at the same time furnishes a 
test of convertibility that is very valu- 
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able, both to the banker and to the bor- 
rower. In some lines of business such 
annual or semi-annual liquidation is 
comparatively easy, as in textiles, agri- 
cultural lines, and seasonal lines gen- 
erally. In others, it is difficult, as in 
hardware, meat packing, and non-sea- 
sonal lines generally. In the latter 
cases it is well for the borrower to have 
sufficient banking facilities to enable 
hin to clean off his indebtedness to 
each bank in turn; but his assets should 
always be in such liquid shape that, by 
discontinuing purchases, he could liqui- 
date all of his indebtedness at once, if 
necessary. The actual liquidation at 
his banks in rotation will place both 
the borrower and the banks in a more 
comfortable and a safer position. 

In this connection it may be well to 
note, that no concern ought to sell its 
notes in the open market, unless its 
assets are liquid enough to enable it to 
take care of the entire issue at any 
maturity, without renewal; for this 
source of credit may be entirely closed, 
whenever the money market hardens 
sufficiently to make the banks hold their 
resources for their own customers. 
And in a panic, when the merchant 
most needs credit, there is none what- 
ever available in the commercial paper 
market. For this reason, a borrower 
who floats a large amount of paper 
through brokers ought to keep his own 
bank lines of credit open, and if the 
banker finds that, in addition to a full 
line with the broker, a merchant has all 
of his regular bank lines full, he should 
be absolutely sure of the convertibility 
of the merchant’s assets before pur- 


chasing the note. Such a process of 


financing is a pretty sure indication 
that the borrower is overtrading, and 
the banker is naturally put on his guard 
by it. The ameunt of paper floated 
through brokers is a very important 
point in determining the desirability of 
the paper, and the writer is of the 
opinion that it would be very beneficial, 
as stated above, to both borrowers and 
bankers if the example of the Inter- 
national Paper Company in having its 
paper publicly registered were gener- 
ally followed. <A registration of paper 
would go a long way toward prevent- 
ing extensive overtrading. 

In conclusion, a few words regard- 
ing the proper distribution of risks are 
in order. While there are bankers who 
believe in “putting all their eggs into 
one basket and watching that basket,” 
the best banking practice does not ap- 
prove of loaning a borrower, as a rule, 
more than one-fourth to one-third the 
excess of his quick assets over his lia- 
bilities, in cases where the ratio be- 
tween the two is two to one or larger; 
and the size of the credit is rapidly 
restricted as the ratio of quick assets to 
liabilities falls below that standard. 
There are, of course, exceptions to this 
rule; for instance, in cases where the 
assets are practically cash commodities, 
like grain, cotton, ete. In these cases 
it is usually considered safe to loan in 
excess of the limit of one-third of the 
net quick assets, but as a general rule, 
it is safer for the banker to scatter his 
risks and limit the amount loaned to 
any one customer to the above fraction 
of his working capital, or even less, 
where there are any unfavorable feat- 
ures. 











FOR DEPOSIT ONLY 


HE Deputy Bank Commissioner of 
Rhode Island, Mr. Joseph A. Fowler, 
sends us the following: 

The little anecdote entitled “Endorsed, 
all right” recalls to my mind something of 
a similar nature that happened when I was 
acting as paying teller in a national bank 
in Providence several years ago. 

\ clerk for one of our depositors had 
brought in the daily deposit, in which was 
a check, not endorsed, and as his employer's 
place of business was some distance away 
from the bank, I asked him to endorse it, 


by using the words “For deposit only” and 
signing the firm’s name, which with the 
hank’s guarantee of endorsement would 
make the check acceptable by the bank 
upon which the check was drawn. 

When the check was returned to me it 
hore the following endorsement: “40 Possit 
Only” and when I asked for an explanation 
as to what he meant by it, replied “! 
thought you were giving me some Latin 
stuff.” 

This man was supposed to be a_ book 
keeper with the usual amount of intelligence 
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CANADA’S BANK BRANCHES AND POPULATION 


By H. M. P. Eckardt 


HE census recently taken in Can- 
ada shows that the facilities sup- 
plied by the chartered banks have in- 
creased during the ten years 1901-1911 
more rapidly than the population of 
the country. Taking all Canada, the 
population in 1901 was 5,371,315, and 
the number of bank branches estab- 
lished was 750. Thus there were, on 
the average basis, 7,162 persons to 
each banking office. 

In 1911 the population, according to 
the preliminary announcements of the 
Census Bureau, was 7,081,869. The 
number of bank branches had grown to 
2.494. The average of inhabitants to 
each banking office declined to 2.840. 

The western provinces are better 
supplied with banking offices than are 
the eastern provinces, this notwith- 
standing the fact that the head offices 
of all the great banks are in the East. 
In 1911, at the time the census was 
taken, the western provinces had a 
banking office to every 1,830 of popula- 
tion, while eastern Canada had a bank 
for every 3,414 of population. 

In the West, Saskatchewan is the 
province showing the greatest number 
of banking offices. The population of 
Saskatchewan is given as 453,508, and 
there were 302 banking offices estab- 
lished in the province. This figures out 
1.502 inhabitants to each banking office. 
The American farmers who have taken 
up land in western Canada have gone 
principally into the Province of Sas- 
katchewan. Apparently the great Ca- 
nidian banks have shown their appre- 
ciition of the excellent business they 
getting from these newcomers by 
estublishing more branches in Sas- 
kalchewan, relatively to population, 
than they have established in any other 
provinee of the Dominion. 


Che figures quoted above give the 
iber of banking offices representing 
entire population. In fact, how- 
r. the banking offices are invariably 
nted in the villages, towns and cities. 


The facilities which they supply are 
available to the farmers settled in the 
surrounding districts, but many of 
those farmers are perhaps obliged to 
travel from three to ten miles to avail 
themselves of the facilities. 

If Saskatchewan were taken as an 
example, it would be found that few 
villages of 300 or 500 population were 
without a chartered bank. Ontario is 
the richest and most populous of the 
Canadian provinces. It contains more 
than one-third of Canada’s population. 
In that province the number of bank 
offices in 1911 appears as 1,010, which 
reduces to an average of 2,495 inhabit- 
ants per banking office. 

It is interesting to compare the bank- 
ing facilities of the principal cities. 
The population of the fifteen large 
cities, the number of banking offices, 
and the number of inhabitants per 
banking office are given in the follow- 
ing table: 

Inhabit’s 
per bank’g 
Bank office, 


City. Population. offices. 1911. 
Montreal.... 466,197 86 5,400 
Toronto..... 376,240 125 3,000 
Winnipeg... 135,440 13 3,100 
Vancouver... 100,333 41 2,500 
Ottawa...... 86,340 39 2,900 
Hamilton.... 81,897 25 3,300 
Quebec...... 78,067 24 3,300 
London...... 46,177 15 3,100 
Halifax..... 46,081 11 4,200 
Calgary..... 13,736 18 2,400 
a ae 42,363 14 3,000 
Victoria..... 31,620 11 2,900 
Regina...... 30,210 10 3,000 
Edmonton... 24,882 15 1,700 
Brantford... 23,046 9 2,600 

1,612,611 177 3,400 


Apparently the growth of population 
in the principal cities is somewhat 
more rapid than the increase in num- 
ber of banking offices. In the book, 
“A Rational Banking System,” I gave 
a statement similar to this, but based 
on the figures of 1909 (the population 
of the towns being taken from esti- 
mates made in the commercial agency 
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reference books). The sixteen cities 
then taken showed a population of 
1,413,920, banking offices 453, and 


average inhabitants per banking office 
3,100. Montreal then showed 4,800 in- 
habitants per bank; Toronto showed 
2.800. But some of the smaller cities 
show their bank offices to have increased 
relatively more rapidly than the popu- 
lation. Thus Winnipeg showed, in 1909, 
8,300 inhabitants per bank, as against 
8.100 in 1911. Victoria showed 4,400 
in 1909 and 2,900 in 1911. However, 
in most of the cities the number of in- 
habitants per bank has increased, show- 
ing that the banks are not quite so ac- 
tive in establishing branches in the 
cities. It was said a couple of years 
ago that this movement was overdone, 
especially in Toronto. In that city 
some districts of the retail and _resi- 
dential sections have banks at nearly 
every street intersection. 

These figures show that the increase 
of banking facilities has been accorded 
mainly to the small towns and villages. 
It makes an interesting calculation to 
deduct the population and banking rep- 
resentation of the fifteen cities above 
referred to from the population and 
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Thus the banking representation in 
the towns having less than 20,000 pop 
ulation is relatively stronger than in 
the great centers. In the fifteen larg: 
cities there is a bank to every 3,400 
population. Outside of them there is 
a bank to every 2,700 population. The 
same result when the western 
Provinces are taken by themselves. 


is seen 


Bank Inhabit’s 

1911. Population. offices. per bank. 

W. Canada.. 1,653,886 904 1,830 
Five cities... 334,601 127 2,600 
1,319,285 Vii 1,700 


The preference given to the smaller 
towns country districts is more 
marked in the West. The five cities 
with population in excess of 20,000 
have a bank to every 2,600 population, 
while the smaller places taken by them- 
selves have a bank to every 1,700 popu- 


and 


lation. This appears to be a generous 
banking representation. Taking the 


western Provinces outside of the big 
cities there is on the average a bank 
office to every 570 families. The value 
of the facilities thus supplied will be 
better understood when it is explained 
that the branches are part of the or- 
ganizations of strong concerns and that 
these institutions do not charge bor- 
rowers the high rates which are usually 
charged in new countries. The good 
farmers throughout the West get their 
accommodation at six, seven and eight 
per cent. 








THE NEED OF THRIFT 


banking representation of the whole 
country. 

Bank — Inhabit’s 

1911. Population. — offices. per bank. 

All Canada... 7,081,869 2494 2 840 

Fifteen cities 1,612,611 ATi 2,840 

5,469,258 2,017 2,700 

HRIFT is almost a forgotten virtue 

with a large element in our popula- 

tion. ‘Too much is this the case in 

cities. Too much is there inclination to 


spend every cent that may be earned, trust- 
ing to luck and Providence to provide for 
the sere and yellow years. 

The young woman who squanders all she 
earns before marriage on clothing—and_ the 
young man who throws his substance away 
on idle pleasure are equally culpable. 

His aspiration is to wed a rich woman. 
Her aim is to marry a man with substan- 
tial earning power. Is it surprising that 
when men and women with such sordid am- 
bitions wed the way is smooth to the divorce 
court? 

Well-meaning but short-sighted reform- 
ers seek to remedy such conditions by legis- 
lation. As well try to sweep back the 


Thrift is a part 
is non-existent. 
sub- 


rising tide with a broom. 
ot a nation’s instincts or it 

Nor must it be considered that the 
ject is one that does not vitally affect the 
United States at this time. Rather, it is 
becoming more acute with passage of each 
year. The chances for earning “easy money” 
are growing fewer. 

Our mighty natural resources are de- 
veloped or in the hands of corporations 


that intend to develop them. The nation 
does not intend to loosen its grasp upon 


those that remain in the public domain. 

Therefore, more than ever before, the 
man and woman who seek to pile up « 
competence for that period when neither 
will be enabled to do hard work, must win 
their way to hours of ease by dint of saving 
—by sheer thrift—Seattle Times 














SAVINGS BANKS 


Conducted by W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 























HOME BANKS 


By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


HE little home banks which have 
been so widely used during the 
past ten years by banks and depart- 
ment stores serve two purposes: First, 
they are good advertising; and, second, 
they are good collectors. They range 
all the way from a small and cheap 
vest pocket bank, capable of holding 
two or three dollars in loose silver, to 
a costly “non-pickable” ornament for 
the mantel shelf. Some makers have 
even gone so far as to install a clock in 
the bank, which must be wound (nat- 
urally) to keep it going; but it costs a 
dime to wind it! 

Thousands of these banks have been 
put out by professional solicitors, who 
work for firms that make a business of 
obtaining new accounts. The usual 
proposition is to require the depositor 
to make a deposit of about $2.50, which 
secures to him a small bank and a pass 
book for the full amount, the deposit 
being in the nature of a guaranty that 
the bank will be returned. The firm 
usually gets a lump sum for securing 
a certain number of accounts, or a com- 
mission. Great care should be taken 
in such an endeavor to see that the firm 
is reliable and that the deposits are 
bona fide. There have been cases where 
the solicitor has been working on a 
commission basis, and has offered to 
bear part of the initial deposit in ordcr 
to secure a new account; and it is 
obvious that the account that must be 
paid for in this manner is not a de- 
sirable account. As a matter of fact, 
there is nothing the professional man 
can do in this line that the bank could 
tot, by proper advertising, do for itself 
ind be certain of its ground. 

It is needless to say that the banks 
should be of good material and well 
made, so that they cannot easily be 
opened, and should have good locks; 


for if trouble develops with the locks, 
they become an intolerable nuisance. 
The cheap bank has a cheap lock; and 
cheap locks are most unsatisfactory . 
The banks are not sold, but loaned, 
somewhat as a premium to help the de- 





DOLLAR SAVINGS BANK 


THIRD AVENUE, NEAR 148T~ STREET 


New York, 


According to our records you hare 
at your home one of our Auxiliary 
Banks, Wo. SPO, which does 
not appear to have been brought to 
the Bank for quite some time, and 
leads us to think you are not making 
use of it 

We would be pleased to have you 
bring this Auxiliary Bank in as soon 
as convenient, and hare the account 
checked up. And as it is costing you 
a small rental per quarter, unless you 
desire to retain the Bank, it can be 


marked off your pass-book 
Yours truly, 


WM. KERN, 


Secretary 











NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF HOME BANKS 


positor get started, and to enable him 
to save the small amounts that would 
otherwise be frittered away. Being a 
constant reminder of the saving habit. 
and constantly inviting the deposit of 
small amounts, they can and generally 
do fulfill a useful mission. The key is. 
of course, retained by the bank, and in 
order to open the bank, they must be 
presented at the bank, where the con- 
tents are counted and credit given 
therefor. Some people are apt to use 
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$2.50 Norwich, Conn.,— 


THE DIME SAVIN 
OF NORWICH, CONN 


Pay to yourselves Two and 50-100 Dollars on my Deposit Book 
No..229 EFS provided I fail, on demand, to return Auxiliary Bank 
No_ 77 G _ in good condition. 


Witness Sign here: 








SIANDING ORDER FOR THE VALUE OF THE HOME BANK 


these for convenience only, accumulat- thereon, and must take the chances of 
ing a small amount and then bringing the holder being honest. It is well 
the bank in to be opened and the con- therefore to stamp each bank book, as 
tents returned. Such use of the banks well as the ledger account, “Home 
should not be encouraged for a moment. Bank Taken 7/9/11,” and crossing 


Care 


should be taken to keep some _ off when returned. 


record of the banks out, for if an ac- Tellers are not in love with these 


count is 


closed against which a bank little “feeders,” inasmuch as they come 
£ 7 


is charged, the bank has lost its hold in at all times, with all sorts of money 
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Father's Name UK ‘ A 

Mother’ s Mai den Name Lar, 


Account No. 





Account Opened 


10fr>/ 41 


Amount of Deposit 


I$ J, 


Received of THE BANK FOR SAVINGS one Safe, No. which I agree 
to return when called for by letter sent to my address, as given | on this card, or forfeit 
ONE DOLLAR of the deposit which | have this day made, and I hereby agree to the 
regulations of THE BANK FOR SAVINGS. 
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SIGN TIME CARD AND HOME BANK RECORD COMBINED 
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SAVINGS BANKS 





** WEST SIDE SAVINGS BANK «°. 


Opposite Jefferson Market, 


New York, ‘ 190A 2 
Received of WEST SIDE SAVINGS BANK, ONE HOME SAVINGS 
BANK, No. _ Jn consideration of the said WEST SIDE SAVINGS 
BANK loaning me this Bank free of charge, I hereby agree to keep on deposit 
with the said WEST SIDE SAVINGS BANK not less than $1.co, and to 
forfeit the said sum of $1.00 in the event of the Bank being lost, destroyed or not 
returned when called for by letter deposited in the mail to my address, as givgp 


on this receipt. Box ¢ brought to the WEST SIDE SAVINGS BANK 


once a month ang-tts contents deposited Wd 
seit AL - f_€ectry— 


ff 


Solicitgs’s Name Bi Cay Mune 
Lun CE4T AY 


110-112 Sixth Avenue, Corner Ninth Street- 
























CONTRACT WITH DEPOSITOR IN CONNECTION WITHLE HOME BANK DEPOSIT 





THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 


FIRST AVENUE ann UNIVERSITY STREET 





ON’T FORGET that you have one of our 





PEAS. 


Pocket Banks! 





Why not bring it in and let us credit the 
contents in your book. 


If it’s only one cent—it’s a gain! 








OPEN SATURDAY EVENINGS 
6 P.M. TO 8 P. M. 








FOLLOW UP CARD FOR USE 


in them, adding not a little to the work 
these tired officials. It is well to 
ive it firmly understood that no banks 
‘ill be opened during the busy periods. 
But they are most likely to come in at 
ese times, for the sake of getting the 
posit in before the interest days are 
er. In some cases a special clerk is 
‘etailed for this work. 
_ Some banks take a receipt for the 
yank on a card, while others give them 
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WITH THE HOME BANK 


out with little or no ceremony. Some 
even go so far as to keep tabs on every 
bank and can tell where each one is at 
any particular time,—a very good idea. 
Some bank men are of opinion that 
they are a good thing, while others who 
have tried them regard them after a 
time as “old junk.” 

A perusal of the different forms sub- 
mitted herewith will indicate the rules 
under which these banks are loaned. 
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THE TELLERS OF A COMMERCIAL BANK 


By M. F. Bauer, Paying Teller of The American National Bank of New York 


INTRODUCTION. 


WE distinguish in the economic and 


business life of our modern so- 
ciety two fields of activity, namely, 
industry and commerce. 

By industry, we understand the ac- 
tivity which produces: by commerce, the 
activity which transfers. 

Manufacturing, agriculture, building, 
mining, are industrial activities, as well 
as the work of the carpenter, the shoe- 
maker, the tailor and the butcher and 
packer. After industry has produced 
goods, commerce moves them, carries 
them from the producer to the dis- 
tributor, and then to the consumer. 

Transportation of goods is a branch 
of commerce, and so is the exchange of 


goods. Exchanging a house and _ lot 
for an automobile is a commercial 


transaction or barter. There is nothing 
produced by it unless we take into con- 
sideration the dissatisfaction displayed 
by the party who receives the worse of 
the bargain. 

For the sake of convenience people 
early came to establish certain com- 
modities as mediums of exchange. They 
would use cattle, sheep, goats, furs, 
shells, grain and similar articles of uni- 
versal usefulness. The early settlers of 
this country, for instance, used tobacco 
for almost two centuries for that pur- 
pose. In modern times metals such as 
gold, silver and copper, which possess 
certain qualities, as portability, inde- 
structibility and divisibility, and were 
therefore well adapted as a medium of 
exchange, have superseded practically 
all other commodities. 


Bank as AN AGENCY oF Com- 


MERCE AND INpbUsTRY. 


THE 


The development of the activities ot 
industry and commerce, however, have 


been brought about through the instru- 
mentality of another and very import- 
ant factor, namely, the bank. By the 
bank we understand the place wher« 
the commerce of money and credit is 
carried on. It does not produce any- 
thing. It transfers and exchanges 
credit. It borrows the ready money of 
one and lends it to the other. It is the 
middleman between the borrower and 
the capitalist. It has the means to fa- 
cilitate and encourage the extension of 
industry and trade, and its actual busi- 
ness is a good barometer of general 
business. It also plays an important 
part in international matters, and is so 
considered and consulted. Its position 
and opinion are carefully weighed by 
those who have the authority to declare 
for peace, arbitration, or war. 

The derivation of the word bank is 
explained, but the specific 
idea expressed by it nowadays is older 
than the word itself. We find money- 
changers mentioned in the Gospels as 
having their “tables” in the temple at 
Jerusalem and how they had _ been 
driven out by Jesus. The table was the 
characteristic instrument or tool of the 


variously 


banker at those times. On it he dis- 
played his coin and counted it. The 
table was his counter, and from the 


“table,” in Greek, “trapetza,” he took 
his name, trapezite. 

But even in ancient Greece there was 
not the beginning of banking. There 
have been uncovered records of a well 
developed and even complicated system 
of banking in the earliest civilization 
of which we have knowledge, in Asia, 
which goes back to, roughly speaking, 
ten thousand years B. C. 

In the ruins of the cities of those 
countries many thousands of records of 
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banking transactions were found. cov- 
ering the general field of banking. 
Blind transactions, corners in money, 
fictitious transactions, drafts, promis- 
sory notes, are recorded there. 

And we have codes of laws regulat- 
ing those transactions and enforcing 
among the bankers and their clients 
honesty and what is the fundamental 
principle of all banking transactions, 
“good faith among the parties.” 

When I say money I do not mean, 
of course, either coin or paper, or even 
in all cases metal. Issuing of paper 
money is an invention of modern times. 
The coining of money was not invented 
until about 800 years B. C., and the 
first detailed code regulating banking 
transactions which we have dates back 
to about twenty-five hundred years 
B. C. That code is a highly refined 
law book and must have had many pre- 
decessors. 

Gold, silver and copper formed the 
basis of transactions for several thou- 
sand years, but it was in the form of 
bullion—uncoined gold and silver in 
the mass—and it was dealt in by 
weight. We read in Shakespeare's 
“Merchant of Venice” of Shylock, with 
his seale in his belt; but he had pre- 
decessors six thousand years before his 
time. We read in Genesis 23:16, of 
Abraham, of the City of Ur of the 
Chaldees, who is reputed to have lived 
2000 B. C., in paying for the cave of 
Machpelah, the burial place of Sarah, 
his wife, “And Abraham hearkened 
unto Ephron: and Abraham weighed to 
Ephron the silver, which he had named 
in the audience of the sons of Heth, 
four hundred shekels of silver, current 
money with the merchant.” 

Gold was probably introduced as a 
favorite among mankind by the ancient 
Egyptians, roughly speaking, 6,000 
years B.C. It was its bright splendor, 
it. permanent glister, its property of 
not tarnishing and its waxlike plasticity 
which recommended it to the early sons 
of the sunny valley of the Nile. They 

ind it in plenty in many of the rocks 
surrounding their country, and it was 

sy to obtain as a tribute from the 
vibes with which they warred. And 
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even present day finds of jewelry and 
vessels in Egyptian tombs bear witness 
to its abundance and the perfection at 
an early period in the methods of con- 
ducting the operations of washing, 
fusing and moulding the metal. 

Egypt and Babylonia were the two 
great civilizations of mankind in early 
times. They set the fashions for the 
world. Egypt proclaimed gold to be 
the standard of value, Babylonia pro- 
claimed wheat to be the standard of 
food. Egypt became the granary of 
the West, and Babylonia the treasure 
house of the East. 

But even before gold came into fa- 
vor with man his possessions were of 
such a character that he could trade 
in it, not only buy it, sell it, lend it 
and deposit it, but even lend its use 
on interest. Laban lent Jacob a herd 
of cattle and a flock of sheep for seven 
years under an agreement that all the 
speckled and spotted of the flock should 
go to one of the parties and all the 
plain colored to the other. Sheep and 
cattle, horses, goats, hogs were the 
wealth of those primitive people. There 
rich men gathered these treasures, and 
it was but natural that there should 
be men who made a business of taking 
care of such herds for others and turn- 
ing them to use. This was done for 
thousands of years, particularly by 
priests who in their sanctuaries could 
offer the public protection from thieves 
by proclaiming the goods deposited or 
bailed with them to be the property of 
the gods. But even in case of civil 
disorder the gods and their priests 
were powerful and well organized and 
no ordinary disturbance would endan- 
ger the peace of the sacred precinct or 
the herds and flocks of the gods, the 
capital of the banking institution. 

These ancient organizations were 
transplanted early from Babylonia to 
the Valley of the Nile and to Greece. 

The Greeks were the great interna- 
tional bankers of antiquity, as the 
Phoenicians had. been the great interna- 
tional traders. 

After Alexander’s conquest of Persia 
the Greek bankers operated from China 
to the British Isles. Banking was no 
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longer in the hands of temples and 
priests but secular organizations, in 
many cases families of bankers, genera- 
tion succeeding generation, were car- 
rying on these operations. Nationality 
was of little importance, just as it is 
now. Syrians and Spaniards, Jews and 
Romans, would trade with one another 
and compete with one another. Rome 
through her conquests became mistress 
of the western world and became the 
center of the banking as well as of the 
administration of the western world, 
embracing within her boundaries Brit- 
ain and North Africa, Western Ger- 
many and Arabia, the coast of the 
Black Sea and Babylonia. Rome had 
conquered the world which was known 
to the West, but she did not change 
much the law of the world, in particu- 
Jar the law of banking. The funda- 
mental principles which had been elab- 
orated and evolved by the conscientious 
and high-minded and faithful labor of 
untold generations of bankers through 
the preceding six or seven thousand 
years were applied by her, enforced by 
her, refined and simplified by her and 
codified by her. They were nothing 
extraordinary or __ privileged. The 
ancient civilization had succeeded in 
evolving rules which applied to all civil 


life and all civil transactions. We 
know them as the Roman law. 
When the ancient civilization of 


Rome broke down under the onslaught 
of the North and East the entire ad- 
ministrative organization of the West- 
ern World came to an end; and nat- 
urally the banking business, which, in 
its nature depends on commercial life, 
broke down with it. But only in the 
west of Europe and around the Med- 
iterranean. In the Orient and even 
in Eastern Europe, in Constantinople, 
the traditions of the banking business 
survived, and when the new people in 
Western Europe began to organize, be- 
gan to start on the conquests of the 
East in the Crusades, closer intercourse 
between the East and the West brought 
about reaction of commercial relations 
and with it the revival of banking in 
Western Europe. 


I say, revival of banking. European 
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banking did not start at that time, nor 
did it create its principles at that time. 
The first bankers of our times were th 
Knightly Orders—Knights of the Tem 
ple or Templars, the Knights of St. 
John—about the twelfth century, and 
thereafter the great merchants in the 
cities of Italy who acted as middlemen 
between the East and the West. The 
rules that they followed and the cus- 
toms they observed were the ancient 
rules and customs which had survived 
in the East. Our banking law in its 
precedents goes back to those times— 
to the early Middle Ages, but its roots 
go much deeper; they go back to Rome, 
to Greece, and to Babylonia. 

The first traces of paper money 
known to Western Europe were drafts 
issued at the time of the Crusades by 
the Knightly Orders in the twelfth and 
the thirteenth century, and directing 
other branches or houses of the orders 
to pay over certain funds. They 
served as intermediaries between Eu- 
rope and the Holy Land. These forms 
of bills of exchange were taken over 
later by the great mercantile houses of 
Italy at Venice, Pisa, Genoa, Florence, 
such as the Medici, and by the northern 
merchants such as the Fugger, the 
Welser and others. But the very 
origin of the institution points to the 
Orient, and the bill of exchange as a 
medium of the transfer of funds with- 
out the transmission of cash is, no 
doubt, of considerably earlier date. 


PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED 


ELPFUL articles relating to the every- 

day work of banks savings banks 

and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in THe BanKers MaGazine. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 














FILING 


By J. A. Cramer 


WHILE filing no doubt was de- 
signed primarily as a means of 
disposing of correspondence in such a 
manner as to be readily referred to, 
yet I doubt very much if in many cases 
it serves to this end. In fact, I believe, 
in most cases it is tolerated as a neces- 
sary evil and as one that cannot be 
gotten out of the way. To many busi- 
ness men the file seems to be a junk 
pile. All manner of material composed 
of paper and with some printing or in- 
scription in pencil or ink is regarded 
as the proper thing to stuff in a file. 
In many cases an advertisement, useless 
from any standpoint, is filed with great 
care, while an important contract or 
document is left to lay in a roll-top 
desk, stuffed into an overloaded pigeon- 
hole, “‘so that it may be easily reached 
when needed.” The result being a file 
full of worthless ads., a letter or two 
regarding a contract—and the import- 
ant correspondence regarding the con- 
tract in a desk, stuffed where it cannot 
be found except after a search of 
twenty or thirty minutes, because the 
manager has forgotten just where he 
put it, but it’s in the desk somewhere. 
Had it been properly filed, and less 
care put upon worthless advertisements, 
upon application to the file-clerk it 
would have been produced immediately. 
On the other hand, another business 
man will think a certain letter is too 
important to file with the “ordinary” 
correspondence, and he starts a file of 
his own, After a year or so he has 
to refer to these letters, and he 

asks the file-clerk for it. Result: Valu- 
able time is wasted in searching a file 
that does not contain the letter, the 
fil:-clerk is reprimanded for his care- 
lessness, the “boss” loses his temper, 
anc the letter is not found because the 
“bess” does not happen to think of 

” file. 


cause 


FILING. 


sing the “American Encyclopedic 
I): tionary,” the word “file” is Old 


French from Low Latin “Fila”—a 
string of things, from Latin “Filum” 
—a thread. Hence we see that any 
arrangement looking toward the sys- 
tematic sorting of things so that they 
form a “string” (run in consecutive 
order) whereby one can follow its 
course is “filing.” One might say that 
filing was the arrangement by which 
one could keep a “line” upon a letter, 
or whatever one was filing. 

This, however, does not mean to dis- 
pose of letters as did a certain concern 
that came under my observation. To 
its credit it should be said that it was 
a very small firm, and that may help to 
smooth over the defects in their filing 
system. 

This firm had but one filing section 
of five drawers, three of which were 
used for filing letters. When these 
drawers were filled they “transferred” 
the correspondence into a soap box or 
something of that sort, and nailed it 
up. One box I purposely examined, 
and there were three boards used for 
the cover. In these three boards were 
driven twenty-eight nails, to keep the 
cover on. I did not stop to figure how 
long it would take to find a hatchet, 
open the box and sort out an important 
letter, for in moving the box about the 
correspondence had been jarred out of 
their folders and,—well, it reminded 
me of a dish of macaroni. 


Tue ARRANGEMENT OF THE FILE. 


I shall speak from my experience 
with bank filing, as I am more fa- 
miliar with it than other classes— 
although what I say will apply to other 
institutions, with some few details ar- 
ranged in a different manner perhaps, 
but as I see it, the “subject” file is the 
best. 

Using this system, it is but a simple 
matter to find the necessary subjects 
for your file. In a bank the most im- 
portant would be a folder for each ac- 
tive correspondent,—a subject entitled, 
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“Current <Ac- 
(sent to banks 
which are not correspondents in the 
usual sense), “Collateral Loans” (those 


Accounts,” 
“Collections” 


“Savings 
counts,” 


which have paper, such as_ bonds, 
stocks, savings account assignments, 
ete... for security). ““Mortgages,” a 


folder for the bank’s attorney, and 
perhaps one or two others would be the 
most important subjects by which to be 


guided in filing. Of course, there 
would without doubt be others, but 
these would be the most necessary. 


With the above arrangement all mat- 
ters regarding a savings account would 
go under that subject, while all corre- 
spondence regarding a collateral loan 
would go under its respective subject. 
These subjects would be numbered ac- 
cording to their alphabetical order, be- 
ing numbered as one desired, whether 
he would choose numbers running in 
units, tens or hundreds. 

Care should be taken not to have the 
system too elaborate nor yet too sim- 
ple. Both are the extreme, and there 
is a happy medium between the two 
extremes. A certain large corporation 
I know of at one time had a filing sys- 
tem of far over a hundred subjects. 
These were about one hundred and ten 
subjects too many, for they were after- 
ward reduced — to below 
thirty-five, and gave far more satisfac- 
tion. To illustrate, take the subject 
now known as “Mortgages.” At one 
time this subject was split into ten dif- 
ferent subjects, that is, such as “Mort- 


somewhere 


gage Applications,” “Mortgages Ap- 
proved,” “Mortgages Declined.” ete. 


If at any time the history of the mort- 
gage was desired, as is often the case 
when foreclosure proceedings are com- 
the file-clerk had to examine 
six or eight subjects to get what was 


meneced, 


needed, where now it is all under one 
head and far more convenient, with 
less risk of getting anything mis-filed. 
The same thing existed with the sub- 
ject now known as “Bonds.” In this 
case some of the subjects were, “Bonds 
Bought.” “Bonds Offered.” “Bonds 
Purchased” (I stop to ask what is the 
difference between buying and purchas- 
ine bonds so that two subjects were 
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Ther 
follows: 


and “Bond R: 


necessary), “Bonds Sold,” ete. 
were also two subjects as 
“Bond Statements” 
ports.” If any one can find 
difference between a bond statement 
and a bond report to make two subjects 
necessary, I would like to know about 
it. It was this way throughout the en- 
tire system. 

Yet, on the other hand, a file may be 
reduced so as to be a little more than 
a “one subject” file and that subject be 
“Miscellaneous.” This would be as bad 
as the system above spoken of. 


enougii 


THe Fire Cierk. 

It is possible for the file-clerk to be 
any one from the chief officer to the 
office boy, or messenger. We may find 
the file-clerk under any combination 
whatever. Quite often he or she is the 
general clerk, or perhaps the stenog- 
rapher considers herself “afflicted” be- 
cause she has been assigned the filing. 
Perhaps the file-clerk is the stenog- 
rapher and bookkeeper, doing the filing 
in spare moments. Or, perhaps he is 
some flighty office boy who spends his 
time figuring the standing of the vari- 
ous ball teams, using any time he has 
left to do his filing in. As a rule, the 
tile-clerk is the newest one in the estab- 
lishment. outside of the office boy, and 
in this way one of the most important 
parts of any firm is left more or less 
handicapped by inexperienced help or 
by some one who detests filing. Under 
these conditions no firm can hope to 
secure the best there is in a filing sys- 
tem; letters go astray, cannot be found 
when wanted, and there is general dis- 
satisfaction regarding the work of the 
filing department. 

While I realize that a firm 
cannot hope to have the elaborate sys- 
tems of the great financial institutions 
system like the “trusts” 
would keep, vet, nevertheless, care and 
system can be used, no matter if you 
do use a soap box in transferring your 
letters. If one person can give their 
time alone to filing, so much the better. 
Yet where there are only a dozen or 
two letters a day, this would be im- 


small 


or a those 
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practicable, but the person to whom 
the filing is consigned should take an 
interest in the work, and not regard it 
as their “punishment” in this world, or 
take it as the price to be paid for a 
higher position. In a large place, when 
a person has become accustomed to the 
filing of the institution, that person 
should be kept there, with the proper 
compensation for his work, for his 
work is an art, and one of the wheels 
on which commerce travels, for without 
reference to the correspondence, things 
would be in a hopeless state of affairs. 


Tue EgvuireMent. 


The file does not have to be one of 
the luxurious arrangements of the “Li- 
brary Bureau.” These things are 
merely for convenience, which is no 
small matter, and to have the office fix- 
tures of uniform design. With the most 
elaborate system installed by those 
firms which deal in this class of goods 
alone, with the necessary requirements 
to run the establishment, with an ineffi- 
cient clerk in charge of it—it’s all 
worthless. It is for this reason that I 
say when a person has become thor- 
oughly accustomed to the filing of any 
institution he should be kept there. 

The file is not a dump. Neither is 
it for the convenience of the officers of 
any institution. Because a folder of 
some sort might appeal to the officer of 
a firm, that is no reason why it should 
be filed with the firm’s correspondence. 
Even invitations sent to a firm, as a 
corporation, inviting the employees to 
Visit any new banking location, or call- 
ing attention to a new clothing estab- 
lishinent, ete., should not be filed. They 
are advertisements—pure and_ simple. 
They have served their purpose when 
they are read. The file is not the place 
to allow a lot of useless stock and bond 
quotations to gather. Oftentimes with- 
in fen minutes after a quotation of that 
kind has been sent out it no longer 
‘itains in the market. Bond circulars 

another thing of no use, unless the 
fh. might have prospects of buying or 

vitally interested in some other 
“ v in the bond described. The file 
~ ould not be taxed with these. 
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Another instance to illustrate my 
point. Various ones of the human 
family are slightly “off.” Of this 


class there are those who persist in 
warning corporations of another cor- 
poration approaching failure. I know 
of one instance where one of our de- 
luded brothers insisted on warning a 
certain firm of the approaching fail- 
ure of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. Another kept warning an auto- 
mobile company that the firm of which 
they were the agents. was on the verge 
of failure. These letters come on cheap 
paper, generally written in pencil. In 
the cases mentioned the various letters 
were always filed. This should not 
have been. The proper place for let- 
ters of that class is the waste basket. 
Then in the bank there is always the 
suspicious depositor. He is always 
telling the bank to pay no money from 
his account unless he signs a check for 
it. This is due to pure ignorance, and 
the letter generally proves that point. 
Cheap paper, lead pencil, and bad 
writing are the symptoms of that man’s 
education. He also hails from a little 
backwoods town, where he occasionally 
sees a paper regarding forgery, ab- 
sconding cashier, bank robbery, ete. 
Letters of this class should be filed in 
the waste basket. All these things 
count. They all go to stuff the file, 
and should be kept out. 

Then there is the two or three file 
institution. This institution finds it 
necessary to have about three files. One 
for correspondence which it designates 
as “ordinary” and for “important let- 
ters” and a file for “documents.” With 
every firm every letter should be a doc- 
ument and should be worthy of a place 
in the file. Perhaps I might seem to 
contradict myself when I say this in 
comparison to the paragraph above, but 
the idea is this: all such matters as the 
warnings above mentioned, the fellow 
who tells the bank not to give out any 
money from his account unless he signs 
a check for it, or the person who has a 
dollar deposited in a bank and writes 
about every year or so to see if the 
bank is still doing business,—all these 
are trash and should be thrown away, 
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after they have been answered, if an 
answer is to be given. With this plan 
all the remaining correspondence is or 
should be important to the corporation, 
and should be documents in the true 
sense of the word. 

The two files above mentioned are 
kept in the vault, while the “ordinary” 
correspondence is filed in some tinder 
box filing cabinet and liable to be 
burned at any time. I am in favor of 
keeping the correspondence in a_fire- 
proof room, to say the least. All the 
better if kept in a vault. 

I ask the man who keeps letters in 
his desk, “where they can be found (?) 
when needed,” why he has a filing de- 
partment at all? If one thing is to be 
filed, why not all? He is likely to re- 
ply, “Well, if I did, I could never have 
things when I wanted them, and, be- 
sides, the file-clerk might  mis-file 
them.” Or, he might say, “I can’t trust 
my file-clerk to put things where they 
can be readily found.” Then the an- 
swer is, “Why don’t you get a clerk 
you can trust?” One can never prop- 
erly develop a filing system unless you 
can trust to put all papers of every de- 
scription in the file. I am not now talk- 
ing about notes, mortgages or papers 
of that class, but of letters, statements 
from various departments in connec- 
tion with the operation of a firm, or 
agreements with a person regarding the 
payment of a loan, or reports regard- 
ing the value of any security which 
might be pledged as collateral for a 
loan. 

Then there is another matter regard- 
ing the “stuffing” of the files. That is 
the writing of useless letters. The 
officer of a bank who writes a begging 
letter or makes threats never intended 
to be enforced every other day or so to 
the man who cannot or will not pay the 
interest on his loan, or the manufac- 
turer who has a bill outstanding, and 
long overdue, which they cannot collect. 
These letters after the first one or two 
are generally useless. They take up un- 
necessary space in the file, and if con- 
tinued for a protracted period in a 
large establishment, the files are soon 


unmanageable with a lot of request-for- 
payment letters. 


How To FIte. 


I am presuming that you have an in- 
telligent and sensible young man or 
woman for your file-clerk, and one who 
can learn and then know how to do a 
thing. One who believes her work is 
really important. One who knows why 
a file should be kept straight. And 
above all one who does not think filing 
a sort of useless punishment for certain 
ones of the human family. 

If the clerk has other duties beside 
filing, he should have a fixed, set and 
unalterable period for the filing. I 
would prefer the morning as the best 
time for this. As soon as the clerk re- 
ports for work in the morning he 
should cut the copies, if a roller copy 
press is used, or gather the carbon 
copies, if that method is in vogue in 
the firm. He should then paste the 
letter and reply together, and have the 
edges meet evenly at the top, for the 
letters will file more easily then, and 
will not be so liable to get out of shape 
when looked through. Paper fasteners 
of some sort might be all right, but 
paste is the best in my estimation. Pins 
should never under any consideration 
be used. After the letter and the reply 
have been pasted together properly, the 
clerk should then read over every let- 
ter carefully and write upon the letter 
the proper file number in heavy figures 
with a crayon of some sort. Blue or 
black are the best, because they make 
very heavy marks and are easily seen 
at a glance. Then he should underline 
the name under which the letter is to 
be filed, and place an “X” above each 
name which is to be “Cross refer- 
enced.” This being done, he should 
next sort each letter under its respect- 
ive number, and then sort each number 
in alphabetical order. 

The clerk is now ready to “index.” 
The index file being a card cabinet 
containing the name of each person to 
whom a letter has ever been written, and 
the number of each subject about which 
a letter has been written printed there- 
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on. Having the index file and a type- 
writer close at hand, he proceeds to in- 
dex the number on the letter on the 
eard in the index file. If there is no 
card for any name, a new card is made 
out, and the number printed on it. 
Also, as is frequently the case, if a 
card should have the number of a cer- 
tain subject printed on it by reason of 
a previous letter under the same sub- 
ject, it of course will not be necessary 
to re-index that number, and the name 
can be passed and the next letter 
taken up. 

Having indexed all the letters, the 
next thing to do is to file them. Pass- 
ing to the filing cabinet, in which are 
folders to correspond to the various 
subjects, we commence to file the let- 
ters. If a subject is sufficiently active 
it should have a folder for each letter 
in the alphabet; if not so active, a 
folder for letters ““A to K” and one for 
“L to Z” will do. If very quiet, one 
folder will do for the whole alphabet. 
All letters of one number are filed in a 
folder to correspond to that number. 
Care should be taken not to get the 
numbers mixed. After all the letters 
are sorted into the correct folders, the 
filing for the day is completed. 

When the folders have become too 
full for ready reference, it is then time 
to “transfer.” A better plan would be 
to arrange it so that all folders will be 
transferred at the same time. Of 
course some folders will be more full 
than others, but a more uniform system 
can be developed by this method. The 
best arrangement I know of is to have 
cupboards built to fit a certain size 
pastcboard box, and as these paste- 
board file boxes fill up they are num- 
bered consecutively from number one 
on up. With this arrangement “trans- 
fer cards” are necessary. For instance, 
if subject No. 10 is to be transferred, 
and transfer file box No. 200 is the 
next number to be used. Note is then 
mac. on transfer card for subject No. 
10 ‘hat correspondence from the time 
of ‘le previous transfer to the time of 
the present transfer is to be found in 
box No. 200. 
hen any back letters are desired, 


the clerk is informed of the date de- 
sired, consulting his index card he finds 
that the request is correct; viz, he has 
correspondence filed for the subject 
asked, and on looking at the transfer 
card finds that correspondence for the 
period between April 1 and October 1 
is filed in Box No. 200. The box is 
then taken from the cupboard and the 
letter obtained for the officer, and all 
in record time. 

There are several recommendations 
to be made looking toward good filing, 
and one is, as with everything else, 
there must be a spirit of coéperation 
between the various members of the 
office force. The file-clerk should have 
access to anybody who writes a letter 
for a firm, and should be instructed to 
examine and cross-examine everybody, 
from the president down to the last 
man who is authorized to write letters. 
These men in turn should give the in- 
formation desired, and in that way a 
point in a letter which may not be quite 
clear to theclerk is immediately straight- 
ened out and the letter filed in_ its 
proper place, which might not have 
happened had the clerk been left to do 
things up as he understood them, when 
with a little explanation the whole 
thing would have appeared in an en- 
tirely different light. Another recom- 
mendation is to return all letters that 
you ask for as soon as you are through 
with them. Even if you are quite sure 
you will need the same letter another 
time during the day, you had better re- 
turn it. It might so work out that you 
don’t need it—and then it may be 
neglected—not returned and eventually 
lost.* 

With regard to the name under which 





* A letter addressed to a man as Treasurer 
er in any official capacity regarding the 
business of a firm should never be filed un- 
der the man’s name. A Treasurer’s name 
will be forgotten, and correspondence asked 
for under the name of the firm cannot be 
found, for a letter addressed to Wm. Smith, 
Cashier, First National Bank, has been 
filed under Smith’s name—and there is no 
correspondence shown by the index card 
under the name of the corporation. This is 
important. If it is desired to have a card 
in the index file under the name of the 
Cashier, President, etc., make a note under 
the name that all correspondence addressed 
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a letter is to be filed. 
has accepted the promise of an in- 
dividual to pay for a certain bill of 
goods bought by another party. This 
promise being in the form of a guar- 
antee of payment or otherwise. A let- 
ter of this sort would not be filed under 
that name of the man agreeing to pay 
for the bill, but the man who owes it. 
Smith owes the bill, Jones promises to 
The letter is addressed to Jones, 


Suppose a firm 


pay. 
regarding Smith’s bill. The letter is 
tiled under Smith’s name and “cross 


referenced” to Jones. This is done as 
follows: Get Smith’s card and print 
the subject number of the letter on it, 
and put a character of some kind im- 
mediately after the number. The num- 
ber will be printed on the right hand 
side of the card. Now to the left write 
Jones’ name and put the same character 
after it also. This indicates that there 
has been a letter written to Jones re- 
garding Smith’s bill and that it has 
been filed under Smith’s name. The 
next thing to do is to get Jones’ ecard, 
and on the left side of it write, “Refer 
to S. M. Smith,” and immediately af- 
ter the name of Smith write, in brack- 
ets, the subject number of the letter. 
This indicates that a letter written to 
has filed under Smith’s 
name. In the same way a letter might 
be written to Smith, and Jones’ name 
mentioned in the body of the letter in 
connection with some important matter 
about which the letter was written. This 
letter tiled 
name referenced 


Jones been 


would be under Smith’s 


; 


and cross to Jones, 


as above, indicating that Jones is also 
connected with the Smith letter in some 


that manner has been filed 
of the corporation. 

This generally will not be necessary, as a 
letter will be asked for under the name of 
the firm and not under the name of the in- 
dividual The above method will also save 
much contusion For instance, letters to a 
certain corporation regarding any one sub- 
ject may perhaps be answered by one or 
two of the officials of a firm receiving the 
letters and replies to them may be addressed 
fo the person last answering a letter. If 
this method is pursued it will be necessary 
to look into three or four folders for corre- 
spondence that would otherwise be found 
inder the firm name, and all in one folder. 


to a party in 


under the name 
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way, and is oftentimes of great use 
looking up back letters. 


CONCLUSION. 


The foregoing is, in a general wa, 
an outline of the successful use of th 
letter file, and from it will be seen that 
it requires the coéperation of the en- 
tire office force in order to have good 
filing done by the clerk. It is also bad 
policy for the writer of a letter to order 
a letter filed under some certain sub- 
ject, for that, plainly speaking, is not 
his business. When he does that he 
trespasses upon the work and domain 
of his clerk. He (generally) and nat- 
urally would not know the system as 
well as his clerk, and with a depend- 
able clerk in charge, his interference 
is not necessary. Stuffing the file is 
bad practice, a too elaborate system is 
bad, a “one subject” file is also bad. 

Using the desk as a file is abomina- 
ble, and shows lack of faith in the 
clerk’s ability, but with the whole 
office force working in harmony toward 
the goal of good filing, a model system 
can be established at which the “other 
fellow” will marvel, and (with his 
practices) your will be his 
despair. 


system 


OBSOLETE PHRASES 


inherited 
are 


MONG other heirlooms 
from the past there 
phrases employed in banking parlance 


some 


which have become obsolete and have 
long since lost their meaning. Among 


which might be mentioned the phrase. 
“in exchange,” or “With exchange,” 


which words are often the cause of 
much dispute and misunderstanding. 


Originally the words “with exchange” 
meant that the draft, check or item so 
drawn was to be paid with exchange or 
with the costs of transmitting the funds 
added to the face of the item by the 
collecting bank, so that it would be in 
a position to credit the owner of the 
item without expense. This exchange 
charge was based in the old days on the 
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cost of transmitting currency by ex- 
press to cover the face of the item. 
The phrase on an item is now gen- 
erally ignored, and the courts have de- 
cided where an item is drawn with the 
words “with exchange” added without 
stating anything further that the words 
have no meaning and the face of the 
item is the proper amount to collect. 
The fact that the recent movement 
throughout the country, whereby clear- 
ing-house regulations control the banks 
in the collection of checks and other 
items determining what exchange 
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charges shall be exacted, has further 
served to nullify the words, which may 
now be considered obsolete. 

Particular care should be exercised 
that the phrase be omitted in drawing 
foreign bills of exchange, unless it is 
clearly understood between the drawee 
and the drawer that such charges as the 
collecting bank may impose should be 
paid. A _ misunderstanding of this 
point very often occasions dispute, and 
banks should carefully scrutinize for- 
eign drafts and have this point covered 
before proceeding to collect the drafts. 


A NEW FORM FOR USE IN THE ANALYSIS OF 
AN ACCOUNT OFFERING ITEMS FOR 
DISCOUNT 


By James P. Gardner 


HE form shown herewith for the 
analysis of the account of a pros- 
pective borrower is presented for the 
first time to readers of THe Bankers 
Macazine. If the suggested headings 
are closely applied to the discount of- 
fering every salient point will be em- 
braced. Banking to-day is conforming 
more and more closely to the principles 
of an exact science. Credit is no longer 
subject to the whim or to the memory 
of a bank officer, but is placed on the 
analytical basis of science. 

For the guidance of the reader, each 
heading in the form is here briefly out- 
lined : 

NAME. 


The title of the account submitting 
an offering for loan or discount, fol- 
lowed by the rating to indicate the cap- 
italization and credit from the stand- 
point of the Mercantile Agency. 


Discount. 


(nder this heading is shown the 
am: unt the prospective borrower owes 


on the books, followed by the rate of 
the loan or discount and the date of 
payment or maturity. This is followed 
by average balance of the account for, 
say, sixty days, the actual balance to 
the credit of the account and the bal- 
ance for the last twelve months. 


ENDORSEMENTS. 


This is followed by the endorsements 
on the notes on the books, and the col- 
laterals placed to secure the endorse- 
ments or makers of the notes. 


AssociATED INTERESTS. 


This column is reserved to indicate 
the allied interests of the discounter 
with other accounts on the books of the 
bank which may or may not be of a 
borrowing nature. 


STATEMENT. 
As is well known, mereantile and 


banking firms seeking accommodation 
are called on for a statement of their 
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(The lower form is a continuation, on a single sheet, of the upper form.) 


PROPOSED FORM TO SUPPLEMENT THE 


PRESENT SYSTEM OF THE 


PRESENTATION OF COMMERCIAL 


OFFERINGS 


1. The facts marshalled together and presented to the eye 
2. The possibility of omitting some essential factor reduecd. 


as a unit in compact form. 
The headings call for the facts. 


3. As subsequent offerings are presented the earlier combined with the later figures show the trend 


of the account since the last offering 


affairs, and this feature of borrowing 
has become so well recognized that the 
request no longer calls for comment. 


Birts Recetvasie—Accounts ReE- 
CEIVABLE. 
These figures will indicate the 


amount of outstanding money due the 
firm which can be quickly realized 
upon, which together with “cash” and 
“merchandise,” if the latter be of a 
nature commanding a ready market, 
may be considered in the nature of 
“quick” or liquid assets. These items 
are all on the credit side of the state- 


ment. The items that follow are lia- 
bilities, also of a “liquid” or “quick” 
nature. As a general principle the 
quick assets should exceed the quick 
liabilities, the proportions being sub- 
ject to conditions at the period of the 
statement and their rates governed by 
the moral hazard, or personal equation, 
which may prove to be a very important 
factor in the consideration. 

By placing every loan under this 
clear, impartial scrutiny and with all 
the factors in mind, judiciously weigh- 
ing the proportion as outlined in this 
form there will be fewer losses occa- 
sioned by bad loans to be charged off. 
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RECENT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


SPECIAL DEPOSIT 


DEPOSIT TO PAY PARTICULAR CHECK— 
GARNISHEE. 
Supreme Court of Iowa, Dec. 14, 1911. 
cross (Shenandoah Nat. Bank, 
Garnishee. ) 


DOLPH VS. 


Where a customer when making a deposit 
informs the bank that the deposit is to be 
used to pay certain checks which he has 
drawn upon the bank, the latter is bound 
to apply the money to that purpose, and 
does not become merely the debtor of the 
bank. 

In such a case the bank may not be held 
as garnishee by a creditor of the depositor. 


HIS was a garnishment proceeding 
under an execution. The execu- 
tive plaintiff sought to reach a fund in 
the Shenandoah National Bank to the 
credit of the defendant, and garnished 
the bank. This fund had been de- 
posited by the judgment debtor for the 
express purpose of meeting some checks 
which he had drawn upon the bank, of 
which purpose the bank was informed 
when the deposit was made. 

Evans, J. (omitting part of the opin- 
ion): Upon the facts appearing in the 
pleadings, was the right of the inter- 
vener superior to that of the garnishing 
creditor? We think this question must 
be answered in the affirmative. The 
facts pleaded show that the execution 
defendant made the deposit for the 
specifie purpose of meeting the checks 
which he had just issued, and this fact 
was made known to the bank officials at 
the time of the deposit. The form of 
the bookkeeping was not controlling. 
That was a mere matter of convenience. 
The bank officials understood that they 
recived this money for the express 
purpose of paying checks already is- 
sucd for that exact amount. 

Vhether the facts pleaded show an 
eq: table assignment to the check hold- 
ers we need not determine. The de- 


po ‘t was special, and not general. It 
2 





was made for the benefit of the particu- 
lar check holders. The bank received 
it as such. It is enough to say that the 
contract of deposit was made for the 
benefit of third parties, and that such 
third parties were entitled to avail them- 
selves of it. If the bank itself had 
been a creditor of the depositor, it could 
not have applied such deposit upon its 
own claim. We see no reason for hold- 
ing that the right of a garnishing 
creditor could rise any higher than that 
of the bank itself if it were a creditor. 
The appellee relies upon the negotiable 
instruments act, which provides that “a 
check of itself does not operate as an 
assignment of any part of the funds to 
the credit of the drawer with the bank, 
and the bank is not liable to the holder 
unless and until it accepts or certifies 
the check.” (Code Supplement, 3060a- 
189.) This section does not cover the 
situation here presented. The _ inter- 
vener is not relying upon the “check of 
itself.” He bases his claim, not only 
upon the check, but upon the further 
fact that a special deposit was made to 
meet this very check after the issuance 
thereof. The bank, having received 
the deposit for such specific purpose, 
was bound by the conditions imposed. 
The recent case of Smith vs. San- 
born State Bank, 147 Iowa, 640, pre- 
sents a situation where a depositor 
made a special deposit to his own credit 
for the purpose of checking thereon in 
payment certain contemplated hospital 
expenses for the benefit of his wife. 
The bank as a creditor of depositor ap- 
plied the deposit upon the past-due note 
of the depositor. We held that such ap- 
plication was a breach of the contract 
and a misappropriation of the fund. 
Somewhat in point also are the cases 
of What Cheer Savings Bank vs. Mow- 
ery, 149 Iowa, 114; also, Hove vs. 
Stanhope State Bank, 138 Iowa, 39. 
We reach the conclusion that the de- 
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posit in question was special, and not 
general, and that it did not create the 
mere relation of debtor and creditor 
between the bank and the depositor in 
the ordinary sense, and that the right 
of the check holders, for whose benefit 
it was deposited, was superior to that 
of the garnishing creditor. 


FORGED INDORSEMENT 


INDORSEMENT BY IMPOSTOR — WHEN 


BANK LIABLE. 
Appellate Court of Alabama, Nov. 11, 1911. 


RUSSELL VS. NATIONAL BANK OF HARTSELLS. 

Where an impostor induces the drawer of 
a check to believe that he is in fact the 
person he claims to be, and is actually 
named in the check as the payee, then the 
drawer may not complain when the check 
is paid by the bank, if the check is actually 
indorsed by the impostor and he receives the 
money thereon. 

But this rule does not apply to a case 
where the impostor merely assumes to be 
the agent of the person named as the payee, 
and not the payee himself. 


N this case the plaintiff had issued 
a check for $640 to the order of 
Frank Framhold, in payment for land 
mentioned in a deed purporting to be 
made by a man of that name. It turned 
out that the owner never executed the 
deed and never indorsed the check, 
which had been paid by the drawee 
bank. 

DeGrarrenriep, J. (omitting part 
of the epinion): As a general rule, 
where a check is drawn, payable to the 
order of any actually existing person, 
if the order or indorsement of such 
payee is forged, payment by the bank 
on which it is drawn 1s not an acquit- 
tance. The depositor has directed pay- 
ment to be made in a certain manner; 
a payment made otherwise than accord- 
ing to his directions is no discharge of 
a bank’s obligation towards him. <A 
check or bill, payable to order, is au- 
thority to the banker only to pay it to 
the payee, or to a person who becomes 
the holder by a genuine indorsement. 
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(Morse on Banks and Banking, vol. 
[3d Ed.] § 474.) 

The appellee recognized the abo 
rule, and it undertook to relieve itse!f 
of responsibility by claiming that ap- 
pellant, through his negligence, had en- 
abled the man who committed the for- 
gery to successfully perpetrate thie 
fraud. It in no way undertook to show 
what, if any, diligence was exercised 
by either of the banks in Birmingham 
when they recenved the check to ascer- 
tain whether the payee had actually in- 
dorsed the check; and it showed, by its 
own evidence, that it paid the check 
without any investigation as to the gen- 
uineness of the signature of Frank 
Framhold as an indorser thereof, and 
that it paid it solely upon the guaranty 
as to prior indorsements by the banks 
in Birmingham. It exercised, when it 
paid the check, no diligence to ascertain 
whether Framhold’s signature on the 
back of the check was genuine, and it 
offered no evidence that the Birming- 
ham banks had done so. 

As was said by the Supreme Court of 
Michigan, in the case of Judson Har- 
mon, Receiver, vs. Old Detroit Nation- 
al Bank, 133 Mich. 73: “In this case the 
defendant took no precautions before 
paying the warrant to ascertain the 
identity of the payee. It did not show 
that it paid the warrant to the payee 
named therein; it evidently relied upon 
the identification made by the bank in 
Denver, Colo., where the draft was 
cashed, and whether that bank took the 
requisite precaution or not we do not 
know. It would naturally excite sus- 
picion that a check drawn in Detroit, 
payable to a corporation in Chicago, 
on a bank in Detroit should be _pre- 
sented to a bank in the distant city of 
Denver. 

“It was clearly the duty of the Den- 
ver bank to take proper means to assure 
itself that it was paid to the proper 
party; in other words, to take proper 
means to identify the payee. (2 Morse 
on Banks and Banking, $ 466; Ellis vs. 
Ohio Life Ins. & T. Co., 4 Ohio St. 
628, 64 Am. Dec. 610.) 

“The court, in the case of Ellis vs. 
Ohio Life Ins. & T. Co., supra, said: 
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Vhere the negligence reaches beyond 
the holder, and necessarily affects the 
drawee, and consists of an omission to 
exercise some precaution, either by the 
argeement of the parties or the course 
ot business devolved upon the holder, 
in relation to the genuineness of the 
paper, he cannot in negligent disregard 
of this duty retain the money obtained 
upon a forged instrument.’ The negli- 
gence of the Denver bank is imputable 
to the defendant.” 

It is contended by appellee that, as 
there was a man by the name of Frank 
Framhold, the uncle of the owner of 
the land, who may have been living in 
Birmingham, and as he may have been 
the man who signed the alleged deed, 
and as he may have been the man who 
also signed his name on the back of 
the check, therefore there was evidence 
before the jury which authorized them 
to infer that the Birmingham banks re- 
ceived the check upon the genuine in- 
dorsement of Frank Framhold, the 
uncle, under a mistaken belief that he 
was the real payee of the check; and 
that therefore there was some evidence 
in the case upon which the appellee 
could predicate a defense on_ that 
ground. A signature, with intent to 
defraud, by another person by the same 
name as the person to whom a check is 
drawn is just as much a forgery as if 
the names were different. 

In this case an intimation by us of 
an opinion as to whether the accept- 
ance, by the banks in Birmingham, of 
the check in good faith from Frank 
Pramhold, the uncle, and the payment 
of the money to him would or would 
not, under all the circumstances sur- 
rounding the cease, furnish appellee 
with a defense to the suit would be 
mere dictum. If Frank Framhold, the 
iucle, indorsed the check, he was guilty, 

ler the undisputed evidence, of for- 
very, and, as there is no evidence what- 

cr that he did indorse it, we cannot 
sume that he did so. The presump- 

1 of the law, on the contrary, is that 

did not. 

‘here appears in a community occa- 

mally an impostor—a person assum- 

the name of some other person, for 


the purpose of imposition or fraud. In 
such cases, the general rule seems to be 
that, where the impostor assumes to be, 
and by such assumption induces a 
drawer of a check to believe he is in 
fact, the person he claims to be, and 
is by the drawer of the check actually 
named as payee in the check, then the 
drawer of the: check has no right to 
complain of the payment of the check 
by the bank upon which it is drawn, if 
it was actually indorsed by the impos- 
tor, and he received the money. 

But this rule does not apply ordi- 
narily to a case where the impostor 
merely assumes to be the agent of the 
person named as the payee, and not the 
payee himself; for, while the drawer, 
by delivering the check to such a per- 
son, may be regarded as vouching for 
him as the agent of the payee, he does 
not vouch for his right to indorse the 
payee’s name. (Judson Harmon, Re- 
ceiver, vs. Old Detroit National Bank, 
supra.) 

In the present case, there was no one, 
so far as the evidence discloses, in Bir- 
mingham or elsewhere who personated 
Frank Framhold. The evidence does 
show that Claud Harris falsely repre- 
sented himself to be the agent of Frank 
Framhold, and that he, in person, or 
by the aid of some confederate, forged 
Frank Framhold’s signature on the 
back of the check. The fact that he, 
either in person or with the aid of a con- 
federate, also forged the same name to 
a deed does not, it seems to us, throw 
any light upon this case, or in any way 
help appellee. No banker who handled 
the check ever saw the signature to the 
deed, and it cannot be said that the sig- 
nature to the deed in any way caused 
the bankers, or any of them, to cash 
the check. 

We can see nothing in the facts of 
this case which takes it without the 
operation of the well-established rule 
that a banker on whom a check is drawn 
must ascertain, at his peril, the identity 
of the person named in it as payee; and 
we can see nothing from which a rea- 
sonable conclusion can be drawn that 
any bank connected with this transac- 
tion was misled by an act of negligence 
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or other fault of appellant, justifying 
the mistake which was made in the pay- 
ment of the check. (Murphy vs. Met- 


ropolitan National Bank, 191 Mass. 
350; 34+) 

FORGED CHECKS 
NOTICE TO BANK—NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 


MENTS LAW CONSTRUCTION OF. 


Court of Appeals of New York, January 
12, 1912. 


SHATTUCK VS. GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY. 


The provision of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law that no bank shall be liable to 
a depositor for the payment of a_ forged 
check, unless within one year after the 
return of the voucher such depositor shall 
notify the bank that the check was forged, 
is a general rule of substantive law and is 
available as a defense though not specially 
pleaded, 

HIS action was brought to recover 
from the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany of New York the amount of a 
certain deposit made with it. Evidence 
was introduced which tended to show 
that some of the checks upon which the 


deposit was paid out had been forged. 


Werner, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): Although this of the 
ruling referred to disposes of this ap- 
peal, there is one other question which 
we deem it necessary to discuss for the 


view 


guidance of counsel upon another trial, 
and that is whether the statute above 
quoted is one which affects the general 
rules of pleading or proof. Although 
no such question appears to have been 
raised at the trial, the learned justices 
of the Appellate Division regarded it 
as one of first importance upon which 
they arrived at radically opposing con- 
clusions. Two of the justices thought 
that, by analogy to the statutes which 
require pleading and proof of notice 
of personal injuries in actions against 
municipal corporations, or under the 
employer's liability act (Consol. Laws 
1909, ¢. 31), the burden was upon the 
plaintiff to plead the statute and prove 
compliance with its provisions, as an 
essential part of his cause of action. 
They were also of the opinion that, if 
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it were necessary for the defendant t 
plead the statute as a defense, it ha 
been sufficiently pleaded to be avail 
able for that purpose. ~ 

Three of the justices keld to the view 
that the statute is one of defense, lik 
the statute of limitations; and the stat- 
ute of frauds, which must be pleaded 
by the defendant; but they differed as 
to whether the defendant had in faci 
pleaded it or not. One of the three 
held that the answer was insufficient in 
this respect, and the other two con- 
cluded that all the facts constituting 
the statutory defense were fully set 
forth. In respect of this last sugges- 
tion we have only to say that, if the 
statute were one which imposes upon 
all banks sued for the recovery of de- 
posits, the affirmative duty under all 
circumstances to allege its provisions 
when relied upon as a defense, we 
should concur in the view that the de- 
fendant bank had sufficiently pleaded 
the facts which were material to the 
question whether it was entitled to the 
protection of the statute or not. 

We think this statute is not 
which regulates or limits any general 
rule of pleading or proof. It is a gen- 
eral public statute which need not be 
specially pleaded. (Shaw vs. Tobias, 
3 N. Y. 188.) It is unlike the statutes 
requiring notice to municipal corpora- 
tions or employers, of the time, place, 
nature, ete., of personal injuries as a 
preliminary to the right to maintain 
actions for damages. In such 
the right to bring an action depends 
upon the and such 
service is an essential part of the cause 
of action which must be both pleaded 
and proved. 

There is manifest difference 
between the statute which we are con- 
sidering and the statute of frauds or 
the statute of limitations. For obvious 
latter statutes must be 
pleaded as defenses. They go to the 
remedy rather than the right, and if 
not pleaded are deemed waived. 

Upon first impression there is an ap- 
parent analogy between this section of 
the negotiable instruments law and a 
statute of limitations, but it quickly 


one 


cases 


notice, 


service of 


also a 


reasons these 
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‘ails in the light of analysis. This 
law does not limit the time within 
which a depositor may bring suit 
against a bank. It simply declares that 
unless a depositor, whose money has 
been paid out on a forged or raised 
check, shall within one year after the 
return to him of the voucher of each 
payment “notify the bank that the 
check so paid was forged or raised,” 
the bank shall not be liable. The de- 
positor still has the right to bring suit 
at any time within the period fixed by 
any general statute of limitations. He 
may sue on the very day of making his 
deposit, and yet take a year from the 
time when his vouchers are returned to 
him in which to serve the notice re- 
quired by the statute. If the vouchers 
are never returned to him, the statute 
has no application, for he is only com- 
pelled to serve the notice within one 
year after the return to him of the 
voucher of each payment upon which 
the bank relies. 

We regard this as one of those gen- 
eral statutes which promulgate rules of 
substantive law rather than of pleading 
or evidence. Such a statute need not 
be pleaded, and under it either party 
may prove any fact which may establish 
a cause of action or defense, if the 
pleadings are such as to permit it un- 
der the general rules. 


PROMISSORY NOTE 


STIPULATION FOR ATTORNEY § FEE— 
EFFECT OF NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 
MENTS LAW ON, 

Supreme Court of Ohio, December 12, 1911. 
MILLER ET AL VS. KYLE ET AL, 

nder the law of Ohio a stipulation in a 
}roluissory note for the payment of an at- 
ey’s fee. in case the note is not paid at 
urity is void. 
he Negotiable Instruments Law does 
validate such a stipulation, but merely 
ents the provision from destroying the 
‘liable character of the paper. 
; HIS was a suit upon a note and 
mortgage for #15,000. In both 
note and the mortgage there was a 


stipulation for the payment of attor- 
ney’s fees if the maker should default 
in the payment of the principal sum. 

Suavuck, J.: Whether the courts be- 
low erred in adjudging that the plaint- 
iffs were not entitled to recover the fees 
of their counsel on the stipulation of 
the maker to be liable therefor, if de- 
fault should be made in payment of the 
principal and interest, is the only ques- 
tion presented by the record. 

In this State it has been firmly estab- 
lished, and long and constantly main- 
tained, that such contracts for the pay- 
ment of counsel fees upon default in 
payment of a debt will not be enforced. 
In State, for the Use of the Commis- 
sioners, vs. Taylor et al., 10 Ohio, 378, 
that conclusion was reached, and it was 
said that the enforcement of such con- 
tracts would result in evasions of the 
usury laws. The same conclusion was 
reached in Shelton et al vs. Gill et al., 
11 Ohio, 417; in Martin vs. Trustees, 
13 Ohio, 250, and in Leavans vs. Bank, 
50 Ohio St. 591. In all of these cases 
the contracts were denounced as con- 
trary to public policy. The conclusion 
is well sustained by the obvious ten- 
dency of such contracts to encourage 
suits. 

Counsel for the plaintiffs admit the 
authority of these cases and their ef- 
fect to establish the common-law rule 
of this State as contrary to the view 
upon which they insist, but they assert 
that that rule has now been abrogated 
by sections 8106 and 8107 of the Gen- 
eral Code, which were enacted as sec- 
tions 3171 and 3171a of an act entitled 
“An act to establish a law uniform with 
the laws of other States on negotiable 
instruments,” passed April 17, 1902. 
(95 O. L. 162). The former of these 
sections prescribes the requisites for a 
negotiable instrument, among’ which 
requisites is that the instrument “must 
contain an unconditional promise or or- 
der to pay a sum certain in money.” 
The latter relates to the required cer- 
tainty, and it provides that “the sum 
payable is a sum certain within the 
meaning of this chapter, although it is 
to be paid: * * * With costs of 
collection or an attorney’s fee in case 
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payment shall not be made at maturi- 
ty.” ‘These will be at once 
recognized as a part of the negotiable 


sections 


instruments act recently enacted, with 
but slight differences, in many of the 
States. 

Counsel for the plaintiff assert with 
confidence, and no one seems to doubt, 
that the General Assembly may by leg- 
islative enactment change the common- 
law policy of the State with respect to 
a subject of the character of this. 

Proceeding with the contention that 
the Legislature of this State has exer- 
cised that power by enacting the sec- 
tions referred to, they call attention to 
the wide diversity of decisions in the 
different States respecting the validity 
of such stipulations for the payment of 
attorney fees, and suggest that if there 
had been no intention to change the 
law of this State upon that subject the 
fifth paragraph of section 8107 would 
have been omitted. 

A diversity of decision to which that 
paragraph has obvious reference was 
not with respect to the validity of stip- 
ulations for the payment of attorney 
fees, but whether the insertion of such 
a stipulation in an instrument destroyed 
One writer 
on the subject of the act says: “The 
courts in the various States have been 
nearly evenly divided on the question 
of the negotiability of instruments with 
such provisions.” (Selover, pp. 59, 60.) 
We are not advised that any court of 
this State has ever been called upon to 
determine that question. But whether, 
by the common law of the State, a 
stipulation for the payment of attorney 
fees destroved the negotiable character 
of an instrument in which it was incor- 
porated, or whether that question was 
undetermined, there was, in either case. 
an important purpose to be accom- 
plished by the fifth paragraph of the 
section, without assuming that it was 
intended to give validity to stipulations 
which were previously invalid. To pre- 
serve the negotiable character of an in- 
strument notwithstanding the incorpo- 
ration of a stipulation for the payment 
of attorney fees the language of the 
It con- 


its negotiable character. 


section is entirely appropriate. 
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tains no language indicative of an in 
tention to change the rule of the com 
mon law with respect to the validity « 
the stipulation. 

It is suggested that the General As 
sembly must be presumed to know th 
common law of the State, and that 
every section of a statute should be r: 
intention to 
indeed, be a 


garded as evincing an 
change it. That would, 
novel rule of interpretation, and in th 
days of the codifier it would reach re- 
sults most confounding. Its imprac- 
ticability as a rule of interpretation 
will at once appear, if an attempt be 
made to apply it to the act of which 
these two sections form a part. That 
act has been in force in this State for 
more than nine years, and to the pres- 
ent time our attention has been called 
to but one respect in which it changes 
the common law of the State upon the 
subject of negotiable instruments. 
Quite different from the rule sug- 
gested is the rule which the wisdom of 
generations has established: That stat- 
utes in derogation of the common law 


shall not by construction receive a 
meaning beyond that of the terms 
which they employ. Certainly this 


does not mean that such statutes are to 
be construed in a spirit of hostility, 
but in its application to the present 
case it cannot mean less than that the 
legislative act, which contains language 
appropriate only to saving the negotia- 
ble character of instruments which con- 
tain stipulations for the payment of 
attorney fees, should not be construed 
to impart validity to such stipulations, 
notwithstanding an established rule of 
the common law to the contrary. 

It seems to be conclusive of this sub- 
ject that if, seeking uniformity upon a 
subject not suggested by the terms of 
the statute, we should adopt the view 
urged by counsel for the plaintiffs, the 
desired result would not be attained; 
for in some of the States there 
been added to the clause which 
stitutes the fifth paragraph of section 
8107 in our statute the express pro- 
vision that it shall not be so construed 
as to give validity to stipulations for 
the payment of attorney fees. 


has 


con- 
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PROMISSORY NOTE 


LIABILITY OF MAKER—WORDS 


OF DESCRIPTION. 


PERSONAL 


Supreme Court of Iowa, February 13, 1912. 
SCHUMACHER VS. DOLAN. 

The maker of a note added to his signa- 
ture the words, “Pastor of S. Church”; but 
there was nothing to show that he signed 
for or in behalf of any principal: Held, that 
under the provisions of the Negotiable In- 
struments Law he was personally liable. 

HE note in this case was in the 
ordinary form, except that the 
maker, Renihan, added to his signature 
the words “Pastor of Saint Francis 
Chureh.” 


Deemer, J. (omitting part of the 
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opinion): Renihan added to his signa- 
ture the words “Pastor of Saint Fran- 
cis Church,” but the promise was per- 
sonal, and there is nothing to indicate 
that he signed in a representative ca- 
pacity. Code Supplement 1907, § 
3060a20, provides that: ‘When the in- 
strument contains or the person adds 
to his signature words indicating that 
he signs for or on behalf of the prin- 
cipal or in a representative capacity 
he is not liable on the instrument if he 
was duly authorized. But the mere ad- 
dition of the words describing as agent 
or filling a representative character 
without disclosing his principal does 
not exempt him from personal lia- 
bility.” 


NOTES ON CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS 
[Edited by John Jennings, B,A.. L.L.B., Barrister, Toronto] 


INDORSEMENTS OBTAINED BY 
FRAUD 


PROMISSORY NOTES — ACCOMMODATION 
INDORSEMENT—WEAK MENTAL CONDI- 
TION OF INDORSER—INABILITY TO AP- 

TRANSACTION—KNOWLEDGE 

NOTES—-FRAUD AND 

INFLUENCE OF MAKER OF 

NOTES—-COUNTERCLAIM—MONEYS AP- 

INDEBTEDNESS OF 


PRECIATE 
OF HOLDERS OF 
UNDUE 


PLIED BY BANK ON 
MAKER—EVIDENCE, 


_ 
~ 


sank of Ottawa vs. Bradfield (3 O. W. N., 
— 688). 


UDGMENT (Sutruertanp, J.): Ac- 
tion for the balance due upon two 
promissory notes indorsed by the de- 
fendant for the accommodation of his 
The defendant was represented 

bv a guardian ad litem appointed by 
ne Court. In the statement of de- 
‘ense it was alleged that, if the de- 
ndant did at any time indorse the 
omissory notes sued on, he was, at 
time he so indorsed, of unsound 

nd and incapable of making any con- 
ict or understanding the nature of 
at he was doing, as the plaintiff well 
iew. The defendant counterclaimed 
r moneys deposited by him with the 


son. 


plaintiffs, which he alleged was wrong- 
fully applied by the plaintiffs towards 
the payment of notes made by his son. 

The learned Judge, after setting out 
the facts at length, and referring to 
portions of the evidence, said that he 
had come to the conclusion, upon the 
evidence, that the defendant had been 
failing mentally for some years past, 
and had gradually become incapable of 
intelligentally appreciating business 
matters. It was fairly well established 
that, at all events after the death of 
another son in 1908, the defendant was 
not competent to understand a business 
transaction; and the finding must be 
that anything the defendant did, in the 
way of signing or indorsing notes or 
renewals, consents or waivers, in con- 
nection with the notes in question, was 
done at times when his mental condi- 
tion was such that he could not under- 
stand or appreciate what he was doing 
or the liability he was incurring. It 
was charged on behalf of the defend- 
ant that Graham, the plaintiff's man- 
ager, induced the defendant to sign or 
indorse the renewal note dated July 29, 
1909, for $2,437.45. 

The learned Judge said that he was 
satisfied from the evidence that Graham 
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had had opportunity before this of 
learning and that he knew that the de- 
fendant was not in such a mental con- 
dition as to enable him to transact busi- 
ness or realize the liability he was in- 
curring. And it was equally clear, 
from the evidence, that, when the note 
dated November 25, 1909, for $2,500, 
was indorsed by the defendant, he was 
not mentally fit to do business or un- 
derstand the nature of the transaction. 
It was his son, H. H. Bradfield, who 
apparently induced him to indorse this 
note; and he did so knowing of his 
father’s incapacity; and the defend- 
ant’s indorsement of that note and his 
indorsement of its subsequent renewals 
down to the one now in question were 
obtained by the son by fraud and undue 
influence and in each case when the de- 
fendant was not competent to transact 
business or understand the liability he 
was incurring. Action dismissed with 
costs. 

As to the counterclaim, the learned 
Judge said that, in view of his deter- 
mination of the  plaintiff’s rights 
against the defendant in connection 
with the notes in question, they had no 
authority or right to appropriate the 
sum of $2,774.69, deposited with them 
by the defendant, and apply it on the 
notes; and the defendant was entitled 
to judgment for that amount and in- 
terest against the plaintiffs. 

The defendant was also entitled to 
recover from the plaintiffs two sums of 
$623.10 and $552.45, obtained by the 
plaintiffs from the assignee of the 
son's estate, with interest. The defend- 
ant also asked that a sum of $2,800 
withdrawn by the plaintiffs from the 
defendant's account, without his au- 
thority, and applied in payment of a 
promissory note of the son, on or about 
May 9, 1908, should be repaid to him. 

As to this, the learned Judge said 
that, while he was not at all certain 
that the defendant was not, even then, 
so unfit to transact business as to ren- 
der it impossible for him, with any true 
appreciation of what he was doing, to 
consent to the withdrawal of his money 
to pay the note of another, the evi- 
dence was not so clear as to enable him 


to determine that satisfactorily. An 
so, as to this portion of the counte: 
claim, the defendant must fail. T! 
defendant to have costs of the actio 
and of the portions of the counterclaim 
upon which he succeeded; no costs to 
either party of the portion of the coun- 
terclaim upon which the defendant 
failed. 


NOTE OBTAINED BY FRAUD 


ABSENCE OF CONSIDERATION—SALE OF 
WORTHLESS SHARES——-MISREPRESENTA- 
TIONS—DEFENCE TO ACTION ON NOTE 
BY INDORSEES FOR VALUE——INDORSE- 
MENT ON NOTE RESTRICTING NEGOTIA- 
BILITY——-NOTICE TO TRANSFEREES— 
TRANSFEREES TAKING SUBJECT TO 
EQUITIES — FOREIGN COMPANY — LI- 
CENSE TO DO BUSINESS IN ONTARIO, 

Canadian Bank of Commerce vy. Gillis (3 O. 

W. N., p. 646). 

This is an appeal from the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Britton previously reported in 
Tue Bankers MaGazine. The facts appear 
from the following short summary of the 
judgment. 


UDGMENT (Boyp, C.; Latcurorp 

and Mipp.teton, JJ.): The judge- 

ment of the Court was delivered by 
Boyp, C.: 

The note sued on was taken by the 
International Snow Plough Manufac- 
turing Company upon the condition, 
written upon the back of the note, that 
it was to be held by Lett, the secretary 
of the company, till it was due. In 
breach of this, it was hypothecated to 
the plaintiffs’ bank, who must be af- 
fected with notice of the condition 
written upon the note; so that the posi- 
tion of the bank is that of holding the 
note subject to all the equities that 
might attach to it if taken when it was 
overdue. 

The position of the plaintiffs is, 
therefore, not superior to that of the 
payee; and, upon the evidence, it is 
clear that the note was obtained from 
the maker by means of a series of 
fraudulent misrepresentations of ma- 
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terial matters which effectually vitiated 
the transaction as between the original 
parties to the note. It would be a 
futile attempt for the Snow Plough Co. 
to seek the intervention of a Court to 
enforce payment from the deceived 
person, and the bank occupies, in the 
circumstances, no superior position; so 
that I would entirely agree in the judg- 


ment in appeal. It should be affirmed 
with costs. 

The foreign company licensed to do 
business in Ontario has not the same 
name as the company to whom this note 
was given, but it is not necessary to 
deal with the possible effect of that 
upon this transaction, taking the view 
we do of this appeal. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS 


Questions in Banking Law — submitted by subscribers — which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered in this department 


DEMAND FOR PAYMENT OF NOTE 
BY TELEPHONE—PRESENT- 
MENT IN PERSON 

Cleveland, Ohio, April 2, 1912. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: A makes his promissory note payable 
at his place of business, say, No. 100 Main 
street, in a town near here. On the day of 
maturity the note teller calls him up on 
the telephone, and tells him that the note 
is held by the bank. A says to the teller 
that he will not be able to pay the note, 
and that it would be useless for us to send 
a messenger out with the note. Must we 
go to the trouble and expense of doing a 
useless thing, in order to hold the indorser? 

CasHIER. 


Answer: Both under the Negotiable 
Instruments Law and under the rule 
which existed before that statute was 
adopted, presentment for payment is 
required in order to charge an indorser; 
and presentment must be made by ac- 
tual exhibition of the paper, or the de- 
mand must be accompanied by some 
clear indication that the instrument is 
it hand, ready to be delivered, and such 
must be the case. (Daniel on Negotia- 
hle Instruments, sec. 654.) For this 
reason the telephone conversation could 
tot be regarded as a sufficient present- 
nent, even if demand of payment had 
een made in so many words. 

This question was considered by the 
Vourt of Appeals of New York in Gil- 
in vs. Savage (201 N. Y. 167), where 
‘t was said: “The counsel for the re- 


spondent seeks to sustain the judgment 
below on two propositions: First, that 
a demand over the telephone on the 
maker, at the place specified in the note, 
is the same as a demand at that place 
by ordinary speech; second, that the 
possession of the note by the cashier 
was sufficient to make the demand a 
proper one. The truth of the first 
proposition as a general rule may be 
conceded; but the argument ignores the 
fact that a valid presentment, as hither- 
to pointed out, consists of something 
more than mere demand. It requires 
personal attendance at the place of de- 
mand with the note, in readiness to ex- 
hibit it if required and to receive pay- 
ment and surrender it if the debtor is 
willing to pay. 

“The counsel cites several cases in 


the instrument by the person making 
the demand is sufficient although it is 
not actually exhibited. These state- 
ments were entirely accurate when made 
before the general use of the telephone. 
When demaid is made by ordinary hu- 
man vocal power, unaided by mechani- 
cal device, it is plain that the person 
making the demand is necessarily pres- 
ent at the place at which the demand 
is made, and if the instrument is in his 
possession the presence of the instru- 
ment is equally clear. The statement, 
if now inaccurate, is so by the use of 
the telephone. If the theory on which 
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the decisions of the courts below have 
proceeded is to prevail, it is difficult to 
see why a valid presentment of a note 
payable in Buffalo might not be made 
over the telephone from New York, or 
if that is to be deemed too great a dis- 
where shall the line between a 
sufficient and insufficient demand and 
presentment be drawn? Will a demand 
for payment of an instrument be good 
if made at Batavia and bad if made at 
Rochester?” 


tance, 


WAIVER OF PROTEST —DEMAND 
AND NOTICE OF DISHONOR 
WAIVED 

New York, April 1, 1912. 
Kditor Bankers Magazine: 
Sir: We receive a note indorsed by S., 
who has written above his signature “pro- 
test waived.” The paper in this case not 
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being a foreign bill of exchange, and pr 

test not being essential, does the waiver ey 

cuse demand and notice of dishonor? 
Nore TELLER. 


While in a strict and tech 
nical sense the term protest, when used 
in reference to commercial paper 
only the formal declaration 
drawn up and signed by a notary, vet 
in a popular sense, and as used among 
men of business, it includes all the steps 
necessary to charge an indorser, and in 
waiving protest an indorser is supposed 
to use it in this sense. (Coddington 
vs. Davis, 1 N. Y. 18), And in those 
States where the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law has been adopted, there is 
no longer any doubt on the subject, for 
the statute provides: “Where due no- 
tice of dishonor by non-acceptance has 
been given, notice of a subsequent dis- 
honor by non-payment is not necessary, 
unless in the meantime the instrument 
has been accepted.” 


Answer: 


means 
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TRUST COMPANIES | 


Conducted by Clay Herrick | 








CORPORATIONS — AND SOULS 


OT the least encouraging of the 
signs of the times is the fact 

that while it has not been demonstrated 
that corporations have souls, there are 
some corporations which sometimes act 
as though they numbered such things 
among their assets, and a considerable 
number of 
gers have souls and insist upon being 
Doubtless the number 
of such is not startlingly great, but it 


corporations whose mana- 
guided thereby. 


is increasing. 

Standards of ethies have 
been bettered very materially within 
the past decade. The notion that the 
sole concern of the executive force of 
the corporation is to make big earn- 
ings——(of which some should — be 
handed to stockholders to keep them 


business 


satisfied )—without great regard for 
the ethics or the morality of the meth- 
ods, is on the wane. It is not yet in- 
visible, but it is fading. The awakened 
moral conscience of the people will 
bring that about. Some will ascend to 
the higher plane of business morality 
of their own volition; others will be 
pushed up and stand there as a matter 
of self-preservation. Just how 
the writer refuses to prophecy; but the 
event is coming. 

Among classes of corporations thi 
trust company easily stands in the lead 
as regards the moral standards which 
prevail in the conduct of business. This 
remark of course applies to the trust 
company as an institution; there are 
some exceptions, but most of them a: 


soon 
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dead. and the others will be. The law 
ot self-preservation must make the 
trust company honest and fair and 
just. even if there be no other forces 


working to that end. Growth in the 
business comes, other things being 


equal, in proportion to the reputation 
the company has for absolute integ- 
ritv; and such a reputation cannot long 
he maintained without “delivering the 
goods.” The character that assures 
such a reputation may be the choice of 
the pride or the conscience of the man- 
agement; but in any event it is dictated 
by sound business judgment as well. 
The choice between a shady transaction 
with chance of big profits and a 
straight proposition with smaller but 
certain returns presents slight tempta- 
tion to the trust company official who 
can see bevond the end of his nose. 
Of the business of the trust depart- 
ment this is even more true than of 
the banking business. There are trust 
companies which have demonstrated 
their willingness and capacity to admin- 
ister trusts not only with ability and 
honesty, but with 
and with a view to 


ordinary business 


absolute fairness 
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the personal interests of their clients. 
But the trust company as an institu- 
tion has yet to convince the people that 
it will put as much soul into such a 
trust as the guardianship of the estate 
of a minor, for example, as would the 
trusted family lawyer. It can do it; 
some companies are doing it; but the 
general public has yet to be persuaded. 
The man of large or small means who 
seeks to provide for his children after 
his death recognizes the ample financial 
responsibility of the’ trust company, 
and its honesty. But he wants to know 
more. He proposes to entrust some- 
thing more than a mere financial re- 
sponsibility. —a something whose ad- 
ministration will call for something 
higher than ordinary business ethies— 
which will demand the exercise of soul 
qualities. There are trust companies 
which, through soulful management 
and the services of officials trained to 
and adapted to the work, meet these 
requirements. It remains for any com- 
pany which would build up this class 
of business to demonstrate its fitness 
by establishing a reputation as a “‘cor- 
poration with a soul.” 


TRUST COMPANIES IN COLORADO 


Colorado 


HE 


have been making steady growth 


trust companies of 


during the past few years, and their 
total resources now exceed those of all 
State institutions 
The report of the State 
Bank Commissioner, Emil W. Pfeiffer, 


the other financial 


combined. 


as of February 20, 1912, shows the fol- 


lowing figures: 

Number of Total 
companies resources 
i companies. .... 21 $23,290432 
s re 131 15,242,937 
] te banks........ 30 3,416,521 
s banks........ 8 3,372,241 
Oe is ser Ree we 290 $45,322,132 





that the 
trust companies is 


It will be noted 
the 


much greater than that of the other in- 


average 
size of very 
stitutions, the average for trust compa- 
nies being $1,109,068; while the State 
banks $116.358. the 
banks $113,884, and the savings banks 
$421,530. 

As compared with the statements of 
1909, the trust companies 


average private 


February 5, 
show an increase of over ninety-four 
per cent.—nearly double in the three 
years; the increase being from #11,- 
986,574 to $23,290,432. 
same period all the other State institu- 
tions $20,128,110 to 
$22,031,700, or less than ten per cent. 


During the 


increased from 

















INVESTMENTS 


Conducted by Franklin Escher 














DRIVING OUT THE INVESTMENT SHARKS 


HOW TO SPREAD A GOSPEL OF FINANCIAL EDUCATION 


By Charles Moreau Harger 


i? is an old story. The widow left 
with a comfortable sum of life in- 
surance, more money than she has ever 
seen in her whole existence, seeks to 
place it where it will bring her the 
largest possible return. She is induced 
by a smooth-tongued promoter, or by 
the advice of a pseudo financier whom 
she trusts, to buy mining stocks, or 
shares in the Gold Brick Pancake 
Turner Company, guaranteed to pay 
twelve per cent. annually. 

Or it is the young man who has saved 
a few hundred dollars and is eager to 
get rich rapidly. He sees in a store 
window of his home town a model of 
an apparatus for preventing absolutely 
the collision of railway cars. It looks 
feasible; the railroads will all buy it; 
the stock will make him wealthy. The 
young man demonstrating it tells him 
some incidents: 


“A man came into the office of an 
advertising firm a few years ago, wear- 
ing shoes with steel soles. He had no 
money, but he had patented the idea. 
To-day he is worth $750,000. A bank- 
er out of a job, his family sick, ped- 
dled among his neighbors a soothing 
salve that had merit. Now his income 
is $60,000 a year, just from that one 
preparation. If you had bought a 
share of stock in certain big companies 
twenty years ago for a thousand dol- 
lars, your income now would be five 
thousand a year.” 


The young man thinks, “nothing ven- 
ture, nothing have’—and parts with 
his money. He and the widow find 
soon that they have nothing to show 
for their cash but gorgeously decorated 
certificates. 
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Bic Sums ANNUALLY Lost 1n UNsounp 
ScHEMEs. 


A recent estimate is that $77,000,000 
has been lost in the past year through 
investments in schemes that had no pos- 
sibility of paying legitimate dividends. 
These figures may be too high, but the 
frequency with which promoters are ar- 
rested and the increasing number of 
firms to which the Government denies 
the use of the mails mean that there is 
a constantly flowing stream of money 
from the hands of hard working people 
to those of rascals. 

The gullibility of the investors is 
past understanding. A magazine a few 
months ago published a burlesque story 
of a goose farm and demonstrated by 
the usual fake promoter’s method that 
by the sale of goose oil, feathers, etc., 
the profits on $1,000 invested in the 
project would return $301,000 in three 
years. It received scores of letters in- 
quiring about the plan and asking 
where stock in the farm could be ob- 
tained. Its readers had actually be- 
lieved the thing possible. 


ATTEMPTs TO PROTECT 


INVESTORS. 


LEGISLATIVE 


States try to protect these investors. 
Kansas last winter adopted a law re- 
quiring every salesman of stock to sub- 
mit his proposition to the Bank Com- 
missioner, who is authorized to make 
any inquiries he wishes and investigate 
the proposition. If satisfied that the 
scheme is worthy, he issues a license to 
sell the stock in Kansas. Of more than 
600 applications received since last 
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respondents in every reason- 

able and legitimate way. The service it offers to banks and 
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$65,000,000 NEW YORK CITY 


4% Per Cent. Gold Corporate Stock 
Payable March Ist, 1962 
Exempt from all Taxation, except for State Purposes 


Issued In Coupon or Registered Form 
Interchangeable at will after Purchase 


To Be Sold Tuesday, May 7th, 1912 
AT 2 O'CLOCK P. M. 
At the Office of the Comptroller of the City of New York. 


COUPON INTEREST PAYABLE 
AT OPTION OF HOLDER 


IN NEW YORK OR LONDON 
A LEGAL INVESTMENT FOR TRUST FUNDS 


Send bids In a sealed envelope enciosed in another envelope addressed to the Com 
troller A DEPOSIT OF TWO PER CENT. OF PAR VALUE MUST ACCOMPANY BID 
Such deposit must be in money or certified check upon @ New York State Bank or 
Trust Company, or any Nationa! Bank. 

lor fuller information see “City Record, published at Nes. 96 and 98 Reade Street, 
New York, or consult any Bank or Trust Company Send for descriptive circular te 
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nancial By T. D. MacGREGOR | 
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e e i ‘ : ™ : 
dvertising ““"*"""" | 
: 
The purpose of this book is to provide a handy compendium of : 
ideas and phrases suitable for use in the preparation of financial ‘ 
advertising matter—whether newspaper or magazine advertisements, ¥ 
booklets, circulars or “form” letters. It is meant to be a companion ‘ 
See ; 7 ca : 
book to the author's ““Pushing Your Business,’ which is more of a d 
text-book on this subject. : 
; 
STRIKING AND TO THE POINT. : 
We do not hesitate to sa that “2000 Points for Financial 
Advertising’ is the best thing of the kird that has come unde q 
eur observation. The ads. are all striking and to the point. i 
W. F. BANE, Asst. Cashier, 3 
The First National Bank, Bluctield, W. Va 
A HANDY VOLUME, 
This is a handy ve ne for use in the preparation of financial 
idvertising matter, gi gs pithy observations upon the value of 
thiift, and upon such topics as may appropriately 1 ive publicity 
in the advertisements of commeicial banks and trust companies. 3 
Springtield (Mass.) Republican a 
“2000 Points for Financial Advertising” contains a wealth of 
the best material. It is not a collection of advertisements, but repre- 
sents the cream of Mr. MacGregor’s long experience as a writer of 
forceful financial advertising. 157 pps. Cloth bound. 
Price $1.50, Postpaid 
P hi bf B I 2 
By the same author, is a practical handbook on bank, trust com- i 
pany, safe deposit, bond, stock, insurance and real estate advertising, : 
now in its 4th edition. How to prepare booklets, prespectuses, letters, $ 


circulars, street-car cards, newspaper and magazine advertisements 
that will “pull.” A glossary of advertising terms, illustrations of 
good and poor advertising, methods of conducting an advertising 
department, and details of campaign plans and follow-up systems. 
197 pps. Illustrated. Cloth bound. 


Price $1.25, Postpaid 


Special combination price for both “2000 Points for Financial 
Advertising” and “ Pushing Your Business” 


$2.25, Postpaid 
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Railroad Stocks and are more closely held. 


received its 5 per cent. dividend. 


A. H. BICKMORE & CO., Bankers 





To Increase Principal and Income 


No form of Investment has proven more uniformly Safe and Profitable than the Shares of 
Gas and Electric Companies. The growth of the lighting business has been and is remark- 
able, the demand for Service is Constant and varies only to Increase. 


The Stocks of the older Companies sell, in many cases, as high or higher than the best 


We offer a small block of Participating 5 per cent. Preferred Stock of a large Gas and 
ElectricCompany This Stock has paid regular dividends at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum 
since July 1, 1907, shows earnings now amounting to more than Three Times the Dividend 
Requirements and is entitled to share equally with the Common Stock after the Common has 


We Recommend These Shares, as in our opinion a Safe Investment in which there is an 
unusual opportunity for Increase of Principal and Income. 


SPECIAL CIRCULAR ON REQUEST. 


30 Pine Street, New York 











May he has authorized less than fifty. 
The others were, in his opinion, with- 
out business basis. It is believed that 
this law has saved the people of Kansas, 
who have been liberal buyers of get- 
rich-quick stocks, tens of thousands of 
dollars. A similar law has been in- 
troduced in Massachusetts, and other 
States are considering protective plans 
that shall minimize the robbing of their 
citizens. 

Of course, this sort of legislation 
cannot control the mail order investing, 
by which millions of dollars are taken 
from those deceived through the glar- 
ing advertisements of companies prom- 
ising big dividends. That is the prov- 
ince of the Government and it has 
already accomplished much, though 
usually the rogues have reaped a har- 
vest before the postal authorities are 
informed of their practice. 

The awakening of the press and the 
‘fusal of many magazines and papers 
to allow fake investment schemes the 
ise of their columns has gone a long 
way to protect the public, but other 
papers that go into the remoter homes 
frequently make no distinction and con- 

nue the work of the spoilers. 


Traintinc Propte to BEecomME 
INVESTORS. 


Now the schools are beginning to ask 
it is not possible to educate in in- 
vesting. To be sure, every college of 


liberal arts, in its department of eco- 
nomics, has presumably taught the 
principles of business. But economics, 
as usually taught, is so largely theoreti- 
cal and bears so little relation to every- 
day affairs the student meets when he 
comes into business life, that it is 
doubtful if it proves a real protection 
against the actual temptations offered. 

A beginning has been made by some 
colleges in the direction of training for 
investing money. The School of Com- 
merce of Chicago, conducted under the 
economics department of Northwestern 
University, is a good example of what 
can be done. This school is attended 
by young men of the city, many of 
them actually engaged in business— 
bankers, clerks, brokers’ assistants, and 
salesmen in wholesale and retail houses. 
Leading merchants and _ bankers of 
Chicago have made liberal gifts to the 
school, believing that it is worth while 
as a dispenser of the kind of education 
that will help its students to a better 
understanding of business. 

In brief, this is its course: Begin- 
ning with the origin and growth of 
corporations and the history of specu- 
lation and price movements, it takes up 
the security market. The stock ex- 
change, the bond house and industrial 
and financial price-making factors are 
studied. The legal considerations, or- 
ganization of companies, holding com- 
panies, etc., follow. Under the head of 
“financing a company” come discus- 
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sions of capital stock, mortgage bonds, 
collateral, trust and other bonds, pro- 
motion, underwriting, corporation ac- 
counts, dividend and surplus policies, 
inter-corporate relations, receiverships 
and reorganizations. The students are 
then instructed in the various forms of 
classified securities: financial compa- 
nies, transportation companies, public 
service companies, industrial and mer- 
cantile companies, land mortgages and 


bonds, oil, mining and plantation 
stocks, municipal bonds, Government 


and State bonds. The matter of pub- 
lic regulation of corporations—Federal, 
State and municipal—receives atten- 
tion, and the concluding series deals 
with the distribution of securities, pro- 
posed reforms affecting investments 
and variations of the interest rate. As 
a thesis each student selects one prom- 
inent corporation and_ studies all its 
financial and industrial features, in so 
far as he can obtain information, and 
makes a detailed and critical report. 
It is reasonable to suppose that when 
a young man has once had such an edu- 
cation he will be able to judge with 
some ability of a proposition placed be- 
fore him, and that when he has saved 


his first thousand dollars he will not 
fall prey to the first promoter who 
ealls. Further, he will take to his home 


and to his community a fund of infor- 
mation that will enable him to give 
sound advice to those around hm. If 
every graduate of every college were 
thus equipped, there would soon be 
widely disseminated intelligent knowl- 
edge of what constitutes a good invest- 
ment. 

ScueMEs FoR GETTING 
One's Money. 


PLAUSIBLE 


The very plausibility with which the 
grafter comes to his victim makes it 
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difficult for even those with small sums 
to resist. For instance, out in the 
Southwest have been in operation so- 
called “investment” companies 
promise was to lend money, and on this 


whose 


basis they sought members. Each mem- 
ber was to pay five dollars a month, or 
some small sum, with the understanding 
that when he had made a few monthly 
payments he was to be privileged to 
borrow $500 or more at five per cent. 
This looked so inviting in a_ section 
where interest rates are high that hun- 
dreds were willing joiners. But the 
members were divided into ‘classes,’ 
and when a few hundred dollars had 
been accumulated, there was always a 
loan made that took up the funds. As 
practically every contributor was a 
prospective borrower, applications were 
filed to be filled in turn. But somehow 
the turns did not come and, discour- 
aged, the members failed to continue 
payments and dropped out, the officers 
taking all payments made as forfeit- 
ures. 

Several of these companies have been 
closed by State and Federal authoriti- 
ties, but others flourish, and the mem- 
bers who pay in their monthly accumu- 
lations in the hope of later borrowing 
it all, and much more, are generally 
disappointed. Generally—for — ocea- 
sionally a loan is made and the letter 
acknowledging the transaction is dis 
tributed in face simile to induce other 
investors to pay in their money. A 
Bank Commissioner who enter 
tained for a week by the officers of on: 
of these companies while he was mak 


was 


ing an examination preliminary to con 
sideration of a permit to enter his 
State, found that the officers had r 
ceived over $200,000 from forfeitures 
alone. He refused the permit, and soo: 
after the Federal authorities closed tl 
offices. 
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Schemes of this kind probably cause 
more financial distress than the mining 
and oil company investments, because 
they take money from those who can 
least afford to spare it. Nor do the 
victims invest because of an avaricious 
desire to obtain big dividends, as is 
usually the case with speculative invest- 
ments. They are seeking what seems a 
plain path to obtaining funds to meet 
pressing needs. 


Country Bankers Doinc Goop Epv- 
CATIONAL Work. 


The country banker is exerting a 
good influence in advising his custom- 
ers on investments. Scattered through 
the agricultural States are thousands 
of small banks, some States having a 
bank for every 1,200 population, one to 
250 families. Too often the 
banker is ignored by the investor, but 
the banker is warranted in extending 
his advice when he knows from the 
bank's transactions that the money is 
going into risky investments. 

Sometimes the amounts obtained in- 
dividually are small, and so prosecution 
not follow. An energetic young 
man stood on a dry-goods box on the 
street of a western village last sum- 

er and, after an enthusiastic talk 
thout a new town being started in 
Oklahoma, away certificates of 
wnership to fifty lots, “just to intro- 

we the people cf this community to 


every 


does 


gave 


great coming business center.”” In 
few days came the deeds—a little fee 
{ 44.75 being collected for filing. The 
own” was located twenty miles from 





a railroad, on top of a bare height of 
the Ozark foothills and was worth per- 
after 
town was visited and the same liberal 
reward for an afternoon’s work secured 
from until had 
thought enough to consult his banker. 
A telegram and its reply put a stop to 
the profitable transaction. 


haps a dollar an acre. Town 


each someone fore- 


Heavy Losses oF THE FARMERS. 


The promoters watch closely the tide 
of prosperity. The farmers’ 
profits during the past few years has 
made that class a favorite one for the 
man with a scheme and, despite the 
proverbial acumen of the farmer in 
harvest 
Searcely a community 


era of 


money matters, a_ great has 
been gathered. 
in the agricultural States has escaped, 
and sums running into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are cited by the 
bankers as representing the amount 
wasted by those who toiled through 
long years to earn a little surplus for 
a rainy day. Mortgaged farms even 
have been a part of the wreckage. 


IN THE QUALITIES OF 
INVESTMENTS. 


EpvUCATION 
SounD 


If along with the efforts of the au- 
thorities and the press there shall go 
an intelligent and practical education 
of the next generation of business men 
and home makers in the real qualities 
of a sound investment, it ought to less- 
en the profits of the grafting gentry. 
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It is too much to hope, probably, that 
we shall ever be able completely to ban- 
ish the rogues who trade on the specu- 


lative tendency of mankind, but their 
way ought to be made as difficult as 
possible. 


CANADA’S ATTRACTIVE INVESTMENTS 


By H. M. P. Eckardt 


HE investment world is beginning 

to recognize that Canada now 
presents as attractive a field as exists 
anywhere on the globe. The Dominion 
possesses immense natural resourees— 
agricultural lands, minerals, forests, 
water-powers, fisheries, ete.—the devel- 
opment of which in many cases may be 
said to have just begun. Canadians 
are fond of explaining that the pro- 
gress and growth of their country in 
the twentieth century will resemble the 
growth achieved by the United States 
in the nineteenth century. And it ap- 
pears that this conclusion is reached by 
means of reasonable deductions. A 
hundred years ago war prevailed on 
this continent; and Europe was also 
troubled and exhausted by the Napole- 
onic wars. Europe was the one source 
whence population and capital, so 
greatly needed by the new American 
republic, might be secured. In that re- 
spect Canada, at the outset of the twen- 
tieth century, is in better position. She 
has Europe to draw upon—not a deves- 
tated Europe, but a rich and overflow- 
ing Europe, which has been at peace 
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for years. And in addition Canada is 
drawing heavily upon the great coun- 
try with population over 90,000,000, 
which lies immediately to the south of 
her. 
ATTRACTING SETTLERS AND CAPITAL. 
Another point to bear in mind is the 
excellence of the Dominion’s organiza- 
tion for attracting desirable settlers, 
and the effective methods used in at- 
tracting capital. In particular does 
the legislative attitude towards capital 
serve to bring an immense volume of 
funds into the country. The Dominion 
and provincial legislatures have pro- 
ceeded on the theory that the country’s 
progress and prosperity are promoted 
by encouraging capital to make its 
home in Canada. The Dominion Gov 
ernment might have procured large 
sums for its treasury through forcing 
its bonds upon the banks and through 
appropriating to itself the exclusive 
right of issuing notes to serve as cur 
rency. But it elected instead to bor- 
row in London at market rates for its 
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requirements; thus the funds of the 
banks were left available for the pur- 
poses of the farmers, merchants, man- 
ufacturers and other borrowers, and 
the transfer of the proceeds of the suc- 
cessive London loans represented the 
addition of many millions to the Do- 


minion’s stock of cash capital. The 
provincial governments in the main 
have followed the same policy. They 


have borrowed in England, bringing 
fresh money into the country in pref- 
erence to trying to force in various 
ways the funds of the home banks. The 
general aim of the legislatures has 
been to foster and encourage the build- 
ing of railways, the development of 
mines and industries, and the invest- 
ment of capital. These considerations 
make it appear that Canada’s general 
development will proceed with rapidity 
and consistency in the ensuing decades. 
And it follows apparently that judi- 
cious and careful investment in sound 
Canadian securities at the present time 
suitable occasions in the near 
future should give good results. 

! recognize that many people in the 
United States consider that the Domin- 
ion is at present riding the crest of a 
boom, and that the purchase of Cana- 
dian securities at prices now prevailing 
would entail especial danger upon the 
purchasers. It is true that risk exists. 
Bat probably critics outside the Do- 

nion exaggerate its importance. It 

ould be remembered that the two 

‘incipal underlying factors making 
or the continuation of Canadian pros- 

rity are the influx of population and 

new capital. The immigration move- 
nt has shown remarkable steadiness; 
nd it is not likely to wane while those 
llions of acres of cheap lands are 


or on 





available in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
And with reference to the degree of 
permanence possessed by the movement 
of capital it can be said that the prin- 
cipal Canadian borrowers can secure 
funds from the European markets in 
large volume in any season in which 
conditions are normal. The principal 
borrowers are the Dominion and Pro- 
vincial governments, the large cities, 
the railways, the more important indus- 
trial corporations, and the utility com- 
panies. It is worth noting too that 
Canada has been drawing some capital 
from other nations than Great Britain 
and the United States. In his “Capi- 
tal Investments in Canada,’ Fred W. 
Field places the British investments in 
Canada during the six years, 1905-1911 
at $890,805.626; he estimates the to- 
tal United States investments in the 
Dominion at $417,143,221; the French 
investments at $70,750,000; the Bel- 
gian at $11,675,000; the German at 
$30,725,000; the Dutch at $11,000,000. 
STRENGTH OF THE BANKING SysTEM. 

In considering the possibility of a 
collapsing boom the strength of the 
banking system should also be borne in 
mind. The banking and financial deal- 
ings in those western towns and cities 
wherein speculative activity is so great 
are not in the hands of local officials 
imbued or infected with the speculative 
sentiment; they are controlled by pro- 
fessional bankers domiciled more than 
a thousand miles distant from the area 
of the especial activity. One of the 
foremost London bankers on returning 
from a visit to Canada told his fellows 
that in his opinion the Canadian bank- 
ers were quite as well grounded as the 
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English bankers in principles and in 
knowledge of their profession. Another 
well known banking expert—Sir Ed- 
mund Walker—recently declared with 
reference to Canada that there was 
probably no country in the world where 
the bankers had a_ better or fuller 
knowledge of the affairs and position 
of their borrowers., 

It may be assumed that the banking 
machinery of Canada will act swiftly 
and efficiently, in the event of a crisis, 
to prevent a collapse of credit. No 
central bank is needed; the bankers are 
trained to rely upon themselves and 
they have perfected the organization 
required for ensuring co-operative ac- 
tion. 


GOVERNMENT AND MuvnicipaL Bownps. 


We may now proceed to consider the 
various kinds of Canadian securities 
which might have attractions for 
American investors. 

Taking first the bonds issued by the 
government of the Dominion and by 
the provinces, it will be remembered of 
course that the security is of a high 
grade and therefore the rate of return 
on the investment is not large. Since 
1907 the Federal Government has _ is- 
sued loans in London as follews: In 
February, 1908, £3,000,000, 312 per 
cent. stock at par; in June, 1908, £5,- 
000,000, 3°4 per cent. at par; in Oc- 
tober, 1908, £5.000,000, 314 per cent. 
at par; in January, 1909, £6,000,000, 
334 per cent. at 9914; in July, 1909, 
£6,500,000, 315 per cent. at 9815; in 
January, 1910, £4,000,000, 315 per 
cent. at 99, and in May, 1910, £5,000,- 
000, 313 per cent. at 9915. As men- 
tioned above, the government has not 
considered it advisable to exploit or de- 
velop the home market for its bonds, 
believing it better to make its succes- 
sive issues result in transferring blocks 
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of new capital to the Dominion. The 
bonds are issued in pounds sterling 
and are payable in London. The re- 
turn on an investment in Dominion 
bonds would be in the neighborhood of 
314 or 354 per cent. On investments 
in Provincial Government bonds four 
per cent. or better may be secured. 
The provinces also usually make use 
of the London market, but in some 
cases loans have been placed in the 
Dominion and in New York city. The 
bonds of all Canadian provinces are 
regarded as absolutely safe. 

With reference to municipal bonds 
the market is partly in England and 
partly in Canada. Of the total issues 
London may take two-thirds and the 
Canadian market one-third. The larger 
cities find it more advantageous to issue 
in London. The return on an invest- 
ent in the bonds of one of these cities, 
according to present quotations, would 
range from. four per cent. to 414. 
Bonds and debentures issued by small- 
er cities and towns command a slightly 
higher rate. There is a very strong de- 
mand especially from the new towns in 
Western Canada. In some cases five 
and 51.4 per cent. may be obtained on 
western municipal bonds and deben- 


tures. The Canadian municipals are 
highly regarded. Banks, insurance 
companies and trust companies are 


Usually the issue of 


heavy investors. 
provincial 


bonds is safeguarded by 
legislation and the government of each 
province interests itself in seeing that 
the municipalities within its jurisdiction 
faithfully discharge their obligations 
to bond and debenture holders.  De- 
fault of interest or principal on_ its 
bonds or debentures by a Canadian 
municipality is extremely rare; and the 
Canadian investment public regards 
municipal bonds as among the safest of 
securities. 
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RaILtway SECURITIES. 


There are but three steam railway 
companies in Canada issuing securities 
on a large seale. They are the Cana- 
dian Pacific, Grand Trunk and Cana- 
dian Northern. Outside of these three 
systems, excluding the Dominion Gov- 
ernment’s Intercolonial Railway, which 
connects Montreal with the Maritime 
Provinces, and the National Transcon- 
tinental, the railways are merely of 
local or sectional importance. With ref- 
erence to the security issues of the three 
important railways the situation is pe- 
culiar. The Canadian Pacific, on June 
30, 1911, the end of its fiscal year, had 
outstanding $418,586,761 in bonds and 
stock. Of this amount only $38,648,- 
633 represented mortgage bonds. These 
bonds were issued years ago; and the 
company does not now have recourse to 
bond issues as a means of procuring 
new capital. It secures a considerable 
proportion of the funds required by it 
through the issue of preference stock 
and consolidated debenture stock. At 
June 30 last the preference stock out- 
standing amounted to $57,076,665, and 
the consolidated debenture stock to 
*142,861,462. These are both four per 
cent. stocks and London has taken the 
whole of the issues. Even during the 
unsettlement following the last panic 
the C. P. R. was able to sell these 
tocks in London at par, and the Eng- 
ish market apparently stands ready to 
ike such further issues as the com- 

ny may elect to make. So the com- 
on stock, which amounted to $180,- 
0,000 on June 30, and which will be 
creased to $198,000,000 when the re- 
nt issue is fully paid, represents the 
‘ly Canadian Pacific security avail- 

le in large quantities for investors on 
is side of the Atlantic; and a major- 
even of that is held in Europe. It 


s 


appears that approximately sixty-five 
per cent. is held in Great Britain and 
fifteen per cent. on the Continent of 
Europe. Tie remaining twenty per cent. 
is said to be about evenly divided be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 
Throughout the Dominion this stock is 
regarded as a desirable investment. 
At the present market price the net 
yield is slightly over 414 per cent., but 
the valuable rights pertaining to the 
issues of new common stock make the 
average yield over a term of years con- 
siderably higher than that. 

The securities of the Grand Trunk 
and Grand Trunk Pacific are practi- 
cally all held in Great Britain; the 
same applies to the Canadian Northern 
securities. Mr. Field quotes in his 
book the officials of these two railways 
as stating that from seventy-five to 
ninety per cent. of the shareholders of 
the Grand Trunk and ninety-eight per 
cent. of the holders of Canadian North- 
ern securities are residents of Great 
Britain, 


Bank SrTocks. 


The stocks of the well established 
chartered banks are in high favor 
among the better informed investors. 
The double liability on bank shares 
serves to deter some investors from 
purchasing, but in the cases of the 
stronger banks this risk is practically 
eliminated by the large surpluses or re- 
serve funds they have accumulated. 
More than half of the banks have re- 
serve funds in excess of seventy-five 
per cent. of their respective capitals; 
and there is no instance in Canadian 
banking history of failure of a bank 
having a reserve fund of anywhere near 
seventy-five per cent. of its capital. The 
important banks are steadily increas- 
ing their resources and power. In the 
last thirteen years no reduction of div- 
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idend has occurred among them. The 
tendency of the dividends is steadily 
upwards. ‘The actual amount of divi- 
dends paid by all Canadian chartered 
banks represented 7.88 per cent. on 
their average paid capital in 1903. In 
1904 the percentage was 8.01; in 1906, 
8.20; in 1907, 8.56; in 1908, 8.74; in 
1909, 8.88; in 1910, 9.19, and in 1911, 
9.82. It should be remembered too 
that in character and conservatism of 
their management the best Canadian 
banks are probably not surpassed even 
in Europe. In no recent year have 
they paid more than sixty-three per 
cent. of their ordinary earnings in div- 
idends. An investment in the stock of 
one of the well established banks 
would net at the outset from 454 to 514 
per cent.; and the investor might feel 
reasonably certain that his net return 
would increase steadily. In five or six 
years it might be eight per cent., or 
more, with excellent prospects of fur- 
ther increase. Of course the element 
of risk is more pronounced in the ease 
of new banks and in the case of banks 
which have not yet succeeded in ac- 
cumulating large surpluses. 


Street Raritways, Power Companirs 
AND INDUSTRIALS. 


Three electric street railways figure 
conspicuously in the dealings on the 
Canadian exchanges—-Montreal Tram- 
ways, Toronto Railway, and Winni- 
peg Electric. Toronto Railway yields 
about 534; Winnipeg Electric yields 
414; Montreal Tramways is a recent 
consolidation, the earning power of the 
stock of which is not yet demonsirat<d. 

The securities of the Canadian ‘n- 
dustrials cover a wide range of attrac- 


tive possibilities. Canada is neaking 
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tremendous strides in industrial dev: 

opment; and as she is exceptiona'ly 
rich in water powers and raw materiy , 
it seems certain that continued acce 

sions of population and capital will 
produce a further important industrial 
expansion in the next decade. If so 
it appears that industrial investments, 
carefully and = discriminately made, 
should yield very satisfactory results. 

In considering industriol invest-nents 
it is necessary to take account of the 
Canadian customs tariff. Although it 
does not at present appear to te in 
danger of abolition or drastic reduc 
tion, the outside investor will neverthe- 
less be well advised if he gives his st- 
tention rather exclusively to those car- 
porations which could apparently with 
ease pay the interest on their bonds 
and maintain their earning powe: even 
if all Government favors of this hind 
were withdrawn. In the opision of 
good judges there are happily a con- 
siderable number of these. Indusirtal! 
bonds regarded as sound can be pre- 
cured in Canada to yield six per cent. 
The demand for money for purposes cf 
enlargement of plants and _ building 
and equipping new plants is exceeding 
ly keen; and companies about whoese 
position the financial community eu!lcr 
tains no doubts issue bonds bearing that 
rate of interest. 

Pulp and paper companies ac2 d* 
veloping rapidly at present, and as they 
have great natural advantages, their de- 
velopment should continue. The Lau- 
rentide Paper Company is a striking 
illustration of the prosperity of this in- 
dustry. The iron and steel manufactur- 
ing companies are also well established. 
The more prominent concerns making 
public issue of securities are Dominion 
Iron and Steel Company, Steel Com- 
pany of Canada, Canadian Car and 
Foundry Co., Lake Superior Corpora- 
tion, Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Com- 
pany. 

The flour-milling industry 
well developed and indigenous t» the 
country. The two old established com- 
panies are Ogilvi’s Flour Mills Com- 
pany and Lake of the Woods Milling 
Company. 


also is 

















INVESTMENTS 


In the textile industry the Dominion 
‘Textile Co. is the largest enterprise. 

There are numerous cther industries 
well developed—cement companies, 
among which the Canada Cement Com- 
pany has the leading position; evele 
and motor companies, electrical works, 
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carriage factories, canning companies, 
agricultural implement companies, ete. 

Of course, in investing in ‘industrial 
securities the advice of bankers or of 
honorable financial experts should be 


sought. 


INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 


[Corrected to 


GUARANTEED STOCKS. 
Quoted by W. E. Hutton & Co., 
vestment Securities, 6 Broad St., 


Dealers in In- 
New York. 
in parentheses.) 

Bid. Asked. 
Albany & Susquehanna (D. & H.)..278 290 
Allegheny & West’n (B. R. I. & P.).130 140 
Atlanta & Charlotte A. L. (So.R.R.).175 eee 
Augusta & Savannah A. L. (Cen. 

OL GEL) o.06000reense2e60s4s 6000 see 106 109 
Beech Creek (N. Y. Central)....... 90 96 
Boston & Lowell (B. & M.) ......214 ove 
Boston & Albany (N. Y. Cen.).....220 223 
Boston & Providence (Old Colony) .296 300 
are & Tth Av. R. R. Co. 


(Guaranteeing company 


Met. St. RF. CO.) cccccodeccoses 150 eee 
aban City R. R. (Bk. H. R. R. 
CP nivesneecnseneccdesssensseone 1 165 
Camden & Burlington Co. (Penn 
MB. BD ascesesntenewes sete cesnnes 130 140 
Catawissa R. R. (Phila. & Read.) ‘ eee 


Catawissa R. R. 2d pfd. 
Cayuga & Susquehanna (D.L.&W.). 205 215 
Cent. Pk. N.&E. R.R. (Met. St. Ry.) .. eee 
Christopher & 10th St. R. R. Co. 

(M. S. R) 13 
Cleveland & Pittsburg (Pa. R. R.)..165 169 


Cleveland & Pittsburg eee 95 99 
Columbus & Xenia ........ . 208 
Connmneneaes Union (Com’! rom “Co.). -100 110 

‘oncord & Montreal (B. & M.). .156 162 


pi & Portsmouth (B. & aM.) -170 eee 





Conn. & Passumpsic (B. & L.)....139 coe 
Conn. River (B. & M.) .... -270 ee 
Dayton & Mich. pfd. (C. H. & ‘D.): -180 190 
Delaware & Bound B. (Phila.&R.).190 195 
Detroit, Hillsdale & S&S W. (L. S. & 

M. GS snsecvicescosasasacscecsone 92 97 
East Pa. (Phila. & Reading)......125 135 
BE St. R. R. (M. 8. R. C.).200 ee0 
Elmira & peenctiene ct pfd. on 





UE tia rece cr dee 1420 152 
Erie & Kalamazoo. (J. S. & S.)....200 230 





& Pittsburg (Penn. R. R.)....132 142 
Wayne & Jackson pfd. (L. Ss. & 
My TP s00teniesegenndesacnbense .128 133 


Franklin Tel. Co. (West. Union)...110 115 
Forty-second St. & G. St. R. R. 

(Seen. GE TRS ndewavderscncnvoeen 200 230 
Georgia R. R. & Bk. Co. (L. & N. 

i, fe Dae Kah ondddennseeecerewanew 262 268 


1 & Stock Tel. Co. (W. U.)....115 120 
ind River Valley (Mich. Cent.)..112 118 
eford Railway (Maine Central). 85 92 
ter Ocean Telegraph (W. U.).... 90 104 





nois Cen. Leased Lines (Ill. Cen.) 92 97 
kson, Lans. & Saginaw (M. C.) 86 
et & Chicago (Chic. & Al.)..... i 165 
amazoo, Al. & G. Rapids ¢L 
e Dae . dwttedebesdddannasecen caeed 140 
( Ft. Scott & M., pfd. 
ee Pe err tae 80 
c., St. L. & C. pfd. (Chic. & 130 
ke Shore Special (Mich. S. & N. 
WHR wenisesnnaetenaanednncensead 420 
Miami (Penn. R. R.) ...... = 212 
lisiana & Mo. Riv. (Chic. & Atl.)12 150 


April 19, 1912.] 
Bid. Asked. 
Mobile & Birmingham pfd. 4% (So. 

BF} ccccccccvceccesesese cccccccce 68 75 
Mobile & Ohio (So. Ry.) .....+...- 80 87 
Morris & Essex (Del. Lack. & W.).170 174 

Nashville & Decatur (L. & N.)....-. 182 190 
N. Y., Brooklyn & Man. Beach pfd. 

Cin EL BR. BR.) coccccccccccccccese 110 


Y. & Harlem (N. Y. Central)....350 


1 

. 35 

N. Y. L. & Western (D. L. & W.) .118 1: 
Ninth Av. R. R. Co. (M. St. Ry. Co.)140 190 
North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.)..... 163 167 
North Pennsylvania (Phila. & R.)..193 ° 
North R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. R.) 85 92 


Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.)...110 112 
Nor. & Wor. pfd. (N.Y.,N.H. &H.). -210 oes 
Old Colony (N. Y., N. H. & H.)....188 191 
Oswego & Syracuse (D. L. & W.). 205 220 


Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W. U.).... 65 70 
Peoria & Bureau Val. (C.R.1.&P.)..170 180 
Pitts. B. & L. (B. L. E. & C. Co.). 60 65 
Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Chic. (Pa.R.R.).165 169 
Pitts, Ft. Wayne & Chic. special 

(Pa. BR. BR.) cccccccccccscoscsece 150 165 
Pitts., McKeesport, Fall port & Y. 

CP. & b. BB. Ma. Bid ccccccccscces 127 132 
Provide ence & : A (N. Y., N. 

BE, B& BE) ccccessccdvescvesescoes 270 


Rensselaer & “Saratoga (D. & H.)..185 195 
Rome, Watertown & O. (N.Y.Cen.).126 130 
Saratoga & Schenectady (D. & H.).160 or 
Second Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. Co.) 10 16 
Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.).... 90 100 
Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. S. R. Co.)..120 130 
Southwestern R. R. (Cent. of Ga.}.110 112 
Troy & Greenbush (N. Y. Cent.)...160 170 
Twenty-third St. R. R. (M. S. R.)..200 250 
Upper Coos (Maine Central)....... 122 eee 
Utica, Chen. & Susq. (D. L. & W.).140 143 
United N. J. & Canal Co. (Pa.R.R.).238 242 
Valley of New York (D., L. & W.).117 122 
Warren R. R. Co. (D., L. & W.)....162 170 


MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 
Brokers and 
23 Wall 


Rice, Jr... & Co., 
Dealers in Miscellaneous Securities, 
St., New York. 


Quoted by J. K. 


Bid. Asked 








AGameG TRCN 2.0 cccwscesees 

AmmericOR PARR 2c ccc ccccscccsccves 

American Chicle Com. ............22 
American Chicle Pfd. .........006. 

American Coal Products Com. * 
Ampericnm TERPS 2c ccccscccsccescas 225 
Babcock & WHCOX .......cccceeees 102 
3orden’s Condensed Milk Com. .... 126 
Borden's Condensed Milk Pfd.......108% 110% 
Pe “SOPMNTRE cbs cccvansapcavsesies 80 00 
Childs Restaurant Co. Com. ....... 187 195 
Childs Restaurant Co. Pfd. ........ 115 118 
Del., Lack. & Western Coal 375 
E. TI. du Pont Powder Com. ....... 70 180 
E. I. du Pont Powder Pfd. ........ 90ex 94ex 
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Bid. Asked. Bid. As} 
E. Ww Bliss Com. .... , cede Sk, 85 Safety Car Heating & Lighting....118 11 
a We SO DU sesevewes sabes 120 130 ee SO IOS. otic Oa dows 648 26eeaw 1 
Hall Signal Com. ........ ° 10 15 Singer Manufacturing 24 
Hudson Companivs Pfd. ........... 55 65 Standard Coupler Com, 4 
Hudson & Manhattan Com. ....... 18 1 wenn  POCNS CeGl cccccicccivses 10 
International Nickel Com cose cane 300 Thompson-Starrett Com Cass cceesecl ae 13 
International Nickel Pfd. ........105%ex 107% Thompson-Starrett Com. (with etf.).155 1¢ 
International Silver Pfd 125 30 Thompson-Starrett Pfd. ............ 105 112 
mings Co. EB ht. & P. wacccccce 129 132 i See ee ° 96 10 
OWS BiCvetar CoM. .eccsccecsencds 74 79 I SD. RO. cedaseveun ee oeeee 9 1 
Otis Elevator Pfd nb aen , - 99 11 I De DOOCOE BOG. cess sweccecveccees se 
renn Water & Power .....cssc00.s 64 68 Union Typewriter Com. ............ 40 1 
Phelps, Dodge & CO. ..cccccccccc esd? 232 Union Typewriter Ist Pfd. ....... 107 1 
Pope Mfg. Com. ..... isoeces OO 10 Union Typewriter 2d Pfd. . oocee 104 10 
Pope Mig. Pid. ...... Meweceonad 73 77 Virginian Ratlway .........0seee- 17 ? 
Producers Oil — newest bats WCte FETEO sprees wc vcccescvces 144% 147 
Royal Baking Powder Com ai .195 205 WERE PROG oc osc csc cccczsccencs 1% 128 
Royal Baking Powder Pfd. ........109 110! Western Power Com. ..... Peeante ae 
Rubber Goods Mfg Pfd. - . ..104 108 Wetter FUME FEE. oi cccccsciescx 60 ‘ 

INTERESTING FIGURES the Act of Union, England, Ireland and 


6 OME figures from the balance-sheets of 
the join stock and private banks of 


London, for the half year ending De- - 


cember 31, 1911, are worthy of attention: 


Bank. 


London County and Westminst: 


ON a ec rt les dermlg cra. hase Bd 
Ilandon City and Midland............. 
Union of London & Smiths........... 


London and Southwestern... 
Londen and Provineial...... 
Martin's oes 40eeewe ese 


HOME RULE — ITS FINANCIAL 
ASPECTS 


“Financial Review of Re- 
views” has in its March issue an in- 
teresting article by Arthur Warren 

Samuels, on “Home Rule—Its Financial 

Aspects,” summarizing the home rule policy 

ot Mr. Redmond for “purely Trish affairs” 

is shattering the financial system of the 

Union. Briefly, the points claimed by Mr. 

Samuels include these arguments. The tax- 

payers of England and Scotland are, under 

Hiome Rule, to finance Treland but not in- 

terfere in Ireland; Ireland is to interfere in 

England and Scotland, but she cannot and 

will not give anything to finance the Empire; 

that the Nationalists of Ireland demand 
fiscal autonomy under Home Rule and in 
addition this autonomy shall be accompa- 
nied by lavish grants from England. Under 


HE London 


Scotland are united in one Parliament, there 
being no distinction between Imperial Eng- 
lish, Scotch or Irish affairs. Parliament is 
sovereign over all. Continuing, he claims 
Home Rule demands fiscal separation and 


Total 
Paid-Up Reserve Deposits 
Capital. Fund, and 


Acceptances. 
£ 88,066.00 


£3500, 600 


1,500,000 
3.9 


£ 4,000,000 
610,000 
5,090,313 
1,150,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 


165,000 





1,800,000 
500,000 





British subvention of separation, the abol- 
ishment of the common exchequer and_ the 
consolidated fund. England is to part with 
all control, is to save Ireland from bank- 
ruptey and pay for the creation of immeas- 
urable constitutional and financial dangers 
at her very doors. 

In concluding, Mr. Samuels predicts Lord 
MacDonnell’s scheme of Home Rule without 
control by Treland of her finances will not 
be accepted by Nationalists in Ireland. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL BANK 


HE directors of the London and Pr 
vincial Bank recently announced t 
issuing of 40,000 new shares at ¢! 

each, upon which £5 would be called Ww 
As the present £5 paid shares stand at ¢/! 
the new issue will be made at a conside 
able premium, but so far no statement h 














KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE 


—— BANKERS ——- 


NEW YORK LEIPZIG 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANCE 


Dealers in High Grade Bonds 
issue Letters of Gredit and Traveler’s Checks 
Available Everywhere 
Foreign Exchange — Gable Transfers 
Gommercial Credits 
Interest Paid on Deposits Subject to Check 





























== PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENTS 
ABROAD IN THE UNITED STATES 
Parr’s Bank (Limited), London Corn Exchange Bank, New York 
Credit Lyonnais, Paris Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia 
Dresdner Bank, Berlin First National Bank, Chicago 


Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, Leipzig Crocker National Bank, San Francisco 








Banco Central Mexicano 


CITY OF MEXICO, MEXICO, D. F. 


Established 15th February, 1899 


Capital | Reserve Fund 


$30,000,000 $7,500,000 


BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
ORDERS for Sale and Purchase of Securities In Mexico Executed 
COUPONS AND DIVIDENDS paid for Municipalities, Corporations and Mines. 


CASH BONDS issued for $100, $500 and the assets of the bank, second only to 
$1,000, without coupons, payable at six Government Deposits and prior to those 
months, besides Cash Bonds payable at of Depositors. The law requires the 
twelve, eighteen and twenty-four months bank to hold as security against these 
with half-yearly coupons, both kinds bonds an amount equal to the total 
bearing interest at the rate of 5% per issue either In cash. gold or siiver 
annum. bullion, readily negotiable securities or 

The CASH BONDS are a first lien on Government Bonds. 


E. C. CREEL, President 
LIC. JOAQUIN D. CASASUS, Vice-President 
F. PIMENTEL y FAGOAGA, Manager 
3. SUTCLIFFE, Sub-Manager 
RAFAEL ICAZA y FLORES, Comptroller J. 


F. KLADT, Sub-Manager 
M. ROBLES, Cashier 


























Banco Mexicano 


de 


Comercio e Industria 


Established 1906 CITY OF MEXICO 


Capital fully paid up - $10,000,000.00 
Reserve, earned - - - 825,000.00 





FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC BANKING 


OREIGN Exchange. Commercial Credits. Cable transfers. Letters of 
Credit payable throughout the world. Securities bought and sold on 
commission. Receives accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms 
and Individuals, on favorable terms. Collects drafts drawn abroad on all 
points in the United States of Mexico,and drafts drawn in the United States 
of Mexico on foreign countries. 
Will act as agents in the transaction of any approved financial business. 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS 


in all parts of the United States of Mexico, the United States of America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, Central and South America 
and the West Indies 











BANK OF HAVANA 


Capital, $1,000,000 


New York Committee 


JOHN E. GARDIN ALVIN W. KRECH JAMES H. POST 


Directorate in Havana 


CARLOS DE ZALDO, President 
JOSE I. DE LA CAMARA, Vice-President 
CARLOS IL PARRAGA, Secretary 
FEDERICO DE ZALDO JOSE GARCIA TUNON 
SABAS E. DE ALVARE LEANDRO VALDES 


J. C. MARTINE and JOHN S. DURLAND, Sub-Managers 





Acts as Cuban Correspondent of American banks and transacts a general 
banking business in 


—_CCUBSA 
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heen made on this point. This issue will 
bring up the subscribed capital of the bank 
to £1,000,000, and, of course, a much larger 
iddition should be made to the reserve than 
io the amount of paid-up capital. Being 
ten or eleven years since the capital of the 
hank was increased, the enlarging business 
demanded an addition. The customers’ bal- 
ices have grown from £11,810,000 to about 
£17.459,000, and with such important 
growth it is always wise to increase the 
stake of the shareholders in the undertaking. 
It was decided to deduct income tax from 
dividends because it should be borne by 
the individual, is more equitable, large and 
small shareholders deriving the same benefit, 
and beeause shareholders should themselves 
take the responsibility of it. 


RUSSIAN COMMERCIAL PROGRESS 
A" ARK of Russian commercial progress 


is shown in the establishment of two 


new banks, one in St. Petersburg, to 
he called the St. Petersburg Commercial 


other in Mos- 
Moscow Private 


Bank, and _ the 
known as the 


(Torgowy ) 
COW, to he 


Commercial Bank. The share capital of 
the former institution will be 5,000,000 
roubles. The latter institution will take 


over the existing Moscow branch of the St. 
Petersburg Private Commercial Bank, 
which thereafter intends to strengthen its 
position by increasing its capital by 20,- 
000,000 roubles. 


WAR SCARES EFFECT ON GER- 
MAN BANKS 


ERMAN banking, while 
consequential loss, was 
convenienced by — the 

care. The withdrawal by the 
other foreign banks of immense sums em- 
pioved in financing German trade because 
this fear, caused heavy drains on the 
New York banks, which prevented the worst 
its of the panic. 
remarkable proof of the 

‘sec in wealth and of the ability with 

h German trade is being conducted is 

vn by its having the power to repay the 


suffering no 
seriously in- 
recent war 
French and 


immense. in- 
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estimated by persons 
and forty mil- 


immense sums drawn, 
of position at between thirty 
lions of sterling. 


AFRICA 


THE RECENT SOUTH AFRICAN 
BANK AMALGAMATION 


HE recent amalgamation of two im- 
portant South African banks, the 
National Bank of South Africa and 

the Bank of Africa, makes the second in- 


stitution that more nearly approaches the 
size of South Africa’s standard. It has 
taken some ingenuity and judgment to 
bring the constitutions and balance-sheets 
of the two institutions into line, but the 
successful accomplishment has renewed 


confidence in the newly-formed institution 
and caused the shares to rise additionally. 

\ comparison of this bank with its near- 
est competitor, the Standard Bank of South 
Africa, is interesting in view of the fact 
that these two institutions practically con- 
trol the business of South Africa. The 
Standard Bank has a paid-up capital of 
£1,548,525, as compared with £2,350,000 of 
the National and Bank of Africa. It has 
£4,645,575 uncalled iiability while the Na- 
tional and Bank of Africa have none. The 
reserves of the latter amount to £370,000, 
the reserves of the Standard being £1,960,- 
000. The Standard deposits now exceed 
£19,000,000 as compared with £17,500,000 
of the other two institutions, showing that 
the Standard Bank still remains the largest 
institution in the Colony. A short table of 
the two institutions will indicate these and 
other points more clearly: 


AUSTRALASIAN 


THE STATE VS. FEDERAL SAV- 
INGS BANKS 

_ appears from the remarks of Sir Elliott 

Lewis (the Premier) to a “Standard” 

correspondent, just before leaving Ho- 

bart, that the Tasmanian savings banks may 





Mexico City Banking Company, S. A. 


AVENIDA SAN FRANCISCO No. 14 
Capital and Surplus $1,000,000 


SOLLEGTIONS AND ALL BANKING MATTERS GIVEN PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 

















THE 





Banco Nacional 


del Salvador 


SAN SALVADOR 


. - . -$5,000,000 
..+ 2,000,000 


SALVADOR 
Central America 


Authorized Capital 
Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital 

Head Office—SAN 
Republic of Salvador, 








Agencies at all principal towns in 
the Republic. 


Correspondents in the most im 
portant cities abroad. 


BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Special attention given to COLLEC- 
TIONS — moderate commission -:- 





G. Hemmeler 


Manager 


Dr. Guillermo Mazzini 


President Director 











be placed in a particularly awkward posi- 
tion by the Commonwealth Bank. “Our po- 
sition in respect to the savings banks,” said 
Sir Elliott, “is different to that of the other 
States. If the Commonwealth decides that 
it requires the post offices for the work of 
its own savings banks, the Tasmanian min- 
istry will be placed in a very awkward po- 
sition, because the business done in many 
towns would not justify the establishment 
of a separate agency in Tasmania. As in 
other States, the savings banks is a great 
convenience to the people, while from the 
standpoint of the ministry it 1s of value, be- 
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BANKING DEPOSITS IN 

Ordinary Per 

Dec Banks. head. 
£ © s. a 
1856 5,215,625 19 610 
REGO -gocuenanes 6,107,900 25 © 
Tee busdsacssinn 17,883,024 23.18 40 
TSE PUTT 35,400,118 31 13 2 
ee err 29,852,711 22 11 3 
DOOR -santaccvewus 456 m Ss 7 
ee: sbeetecesmes 32.577, 861 22 35 3 
De ca hienwawoa 51,893,524 si 12 11 
a eee 53,000,000 33. (0 = (O 





cause we are able to draw on it for Stzie 
development works. An institution of this 
kind can best be controlled by the State. 


AUSTRALIAN BANK 
DIVIDENDS 


OR the half year ending June 30, 1911, 
the Australian Deposit and Mortgiave 
Bank, Limited, paid five per cent. per 

annum on the preference shares and twelve 
and one-half per cent. per annum on the de- 
ferred preference and ordinary shares. This 
is an increase of two and one-half per cent. 
per annum on the deferred preference and 
ordinary shares, as compared with the divi- 
dend paid on these shares for the half year 
ending December 31, 1910. 


INCREASES 


GROWTH OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
BANKING DEPOSITS 


NTERESTING figures are furnished by 
the Sydney (N.-S. W.) “Telegraph” of 
the growth of banking deposits in New 

South Wales. In 1855-6 the deposits in the 
commercial banks in that State reached £20 
per head of the people, but they afterwards 
dropped to £12. From 1870 up to 1890 the 
increase was enormous, and in the latter 
year the deposits in these banks attained the 
remarkable total of £31 12s. 2d. That was 
the climax of the boom, and they had _ re- 
lapsed over £9 per head up to 1898. From 
1903 up to the present time the advance has 
been contintious, and at the close of 1910 
the deposits of the banks per head reached 
the level of 1890. In 1911 they certainly 
passed it. In the savings banks the in- 
creases have been more continuous, though 
there was a setback after 1856, and they 
stood still after the drought of 1901-2. To- 
gether the banking deposits in the past two 
years have completely distanced all previous 
returns, both in the aggregate and per head, 
and at the close of 1911 probably exceeded 
£47 10s. per head, judging by the Septem- 
ber averages and the savings banks returns 
to June last. These deposits have, therefore, 
increased over £16 per head in eight years: 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Savings Per Together 
Banks. head. p. head. 

£ & s. d, £ s. d. 
622,196 2 6 2 2113 90 
936,465 116 4 14 $1 4 
2,075,856 215 5 9613 5 
4,730,409 4 { 4 35 16 6 
9,480,944 7 3 4 29 14 «7 
11,808,710 S11 2 32 13 3 
12,344,625 $12 & 31 7 ¢ 
22,453,924 13 13 10 45 6 9 
24,000,000 1410 oO 47 10 O 








we 


hai Aih Ae ICO 





\t the present time, while the current ac- 
unts still appear to be increasing, the in- 
tcrest-bearing deposits are expanding less 
idly, and money is in somewhat better 


reque st. 


ASIATIC 


JAPAN’S GOLD RESERVES IN 
LONDON 


URING the Russo-Japanese war, says 
the London “Economist,” as every 
city man will remember, London was 

the base for the war finance of Japan, whilst 
Paris was the base for the war finance of 
tussia. In this sense it was the most inter- 
national war of modern times; for without 
the capital borrowed in England and France 
it could not have lasted many months, and 
without the knowledge that huge sums could 
he borrowed it is pretty certain that the war 
would never have been commenced. 

The only people to benefit by the disaster 
were the contractors and those speculative 
investors who lent to Japan or Russia when 
their credit was most depressed. Partly to 
finance the war, partly to secure the confi- 
dence of the British public, the Japanese 
Government kept a considerable part of the 
proceeds of its loans in London, and even- 
tually a permanent reserve was established 
here somewhat after the model of that which 
the Indian Government keeps here in order 
to maintain the exchanges and the value of 
the rupee. 

During the war the sums raised in London 
were largely used for purchasing war mate- 
rials and for paying the debts which ac- 
crued in Europe. But when the war ended 
# large fund was maintained (which has 
played an important part in our money 
market) in order to pay interest on the for- 
eign debt, the great bulk of which is held by 
British investors. To this arrangement, as 
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the “Japan Chronicle” points out in an in- 
forming article, “no objection can be taken; 
but it is evident that the fund should form 
part of the national accounts and appear in 
the budget, in order that its increase or 
diminution can be observed.” The Katsura 
Government, however, kept the specie re- 
serve out of the accounts and refused to 
give any information as to the amount of 
the fund, though well-informed  guessers 
placed it at over thirty millions sterling. 

Now, however, the new Finance Minister, 
Mr. Yamamoto, has very wisely rejected this 
policy of secrecy, and, in reply to an inquiry, 
has stated that the reserve is about 370 
millions of yen, or, roughly, — thirty- 
seven millions sterling, which is about twelve 
millions sterling more than the reserve held 
by the Bank of Japan against its note issue. 
The Finance Department in Japan states 
further that the gold reserve held in Lon- 
don belongs partly to the government and 
partly to the Bank of Japan. 

A year ago the government held 197 mil- 
lions and the bank 170 millions of yen. The 
proportion is now very different, for the 
bank holds 251 millions and the government 
only 114 millions, so that the government's 
share has decreased by about eighty-three 
million yen in the past year. 

Mr. Yamamoto states that the proportion 
will now be restored, because the net pro- 
ceeds of the Tokio municipal loan—which 
should be above eight millions sterling—will 
go into the treasury of the government, so 
that the loan must be regarded as an indi- 
rect device for maintaining the gold reserve 
in London without undue borrowing from 
the Bank of Japan. 

The new Japanese Finance Minister has 
admitted that the most direct method of 
paying the interest on the money borrowed 
in Europe would be to buy foreign drafts 
with convertible notes out of the revenue 
from the taxes. This, he says, “is the ortho- 
dox way of doing things,” but he adds that 
the Japanese system is not yet developed 
sufficiently to conduct this operation. 





ESTABLISHED 


Capital paid up, $2,000,000 


tals Nation H 
Deutsche Bank, Berliner ore 





toir National d’Escomte; 
Castilla; HABANA, Banco de la Habana. 


\ETUEO MANBIQUE, Aceceuntant 


Banco de Nuevo Leon 


MONTEREY, N. L., MEXICO 


Reserves, $823,875.00 


CENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Principal Lorrespendentes — SEW YORK, National Park Bank, Mechanics & 
Me LONDON, Dresdner Bank, Credit it Lyonnais: BERLIN, 
Geselianatt; P ARIS. Credit L; — Comp- 

G, Scots Scat 
merz und Disconto Bank; MADI ID, Banco Hispano Americano, Banco de 


RODOLFO M. GARZA, Manager 


OCT. 1, 1892 


Deposits, $3,002,244.60 


Filiale Hamburg, 


AMADOB PAZ, Cashier 




















EXAMINED 


ABSTRACTED 


Foreclosures and Reorganizations Managed 
Mexican Companies Organized 
Foreign Companies Protocolized 


Real Estate Properties Managed 


Mexican Title-Mortgage Co. 


Mexico City, Mexico | 


MEXICAN TITLES 


PERFECTED 


Mexican Lands Bought and Sold 


Concessions Obtained 





It costs nothing to write us for particulars 











The real difficulty, we imagine, is the dif- 
ficulty which has so often been found by 
tussia, Brazil, Turkey, Portugal and other 
States, of providing, even in time of peace, 
a sufficient amount out of revenue to pay 
interest on their debts. As the ordinary 
revenue of Japan does not suffice to meet 
the whole of the expenditure (which, it will 
be remembered, includes a sinking fund of 
about five millions sterling), the fund main- 
tained in London is constantly diminished by 
payment of interest, and, as our contempo- 
rary puts it, “the Bank of Japan increases 
its reserves held in London and expands its 
note issues in Japan at the same time.” Thus 
the real reserve held in London dwindles 
from want of sufficient tax revenue, and as 
the government has declared it will not float 
a foreign loan, it replenishes its funds in 
London by floating a municipal loan in Eu- 
rope on the security of the Tokio tramways, 
keeping the proceeds in London, and appa- 
rently paying the owners of the tramways 
with Bank of Japan notes. The transaction 
is a little complicated, and we are afraid it 
will lead to trouble in the end. For surely 
it must mean that the Japanese currency will 
gradually represent less than its face value, 
and that the rise in prices will continue at a 
greater rate than in countries with a real 
gold standard currency. Mr. Yamamoto’s 
statement that the annual efflux of gold to 
Japan now amounts to nine and a half mil- 


OSs 


lions sterling, strongly confirms this view. 
The maintenance of a reserve in London 
may or may not be a good device, but to 
maintain it by increasing the issue of notes 
in Japan is so obviously unsound and dan- 
gerous that we feel sure Mr. Yamamo- 
to will before long take strong remedial 
measures. In our opinion Japanese expen- 
diture should be cut down to the full extent 
of the depletion of the gold reserve in Lon- 
don, if that reserve is to be maintained. 
Otherwise it should be recognized that the 
present sinking fund is a sham and some- 
thing worse; for of all the things which a 
government financially embarrassed can do, 
the worst is to expand its note issues and to 
depreciate its currency. It is the subtlest 
and swiftest mode of bringing about uni- 
versal and perhaps revolutionary discontent. 


YOKOHAMA BANK BONDS 


Be TARO ICHINOMIYA, New York 
agent for the Yokohama Specie Bank. 

Limited, announces that 20,000,000 
yen of the special five per cent. bonds inter- 
nal issue of the Imperial Government of 
Japan have been drawn for redemption in 
Japan, April 1, redeemable April 30 in 
Japan. 
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INDIA NEEDS CAPITAL 


XTRACTS from the president’s address 
at the Seventh Indian Industrial Con- 
ference indicate India’s present indus- 

trial needs: 

“The ugly truth confronts us that India 
jis sadly wanting in capital—eapital in the 
hands of the classes that are likely to invest 
it on industrial and commercial ventures. 
The ‘hoarded wealth’ apart, there is hardly 
much money in the hands of the upper mid- 
lle classes—money that would flow into in- 
dustrial channels or be otherwise reproduct- 
ively employed. For years to come, 
therefore, we must look to foreign markets 
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for the requisite capital, and for more rea- 
sons than one the London market offers the 
greatest attraction. London rules the world’s 
finance, so to speak, and India should have 
under normal conditions special facilities for 
raising loans there. Government guarantee 
would secure almost any amount of capital 
to industrial India. What India wants to- 
day for industrial expansion and progress is 
abundance of foreign capital, not wholly to 
be employed by foreign manufacturers, 
miners and merchants for their own profit 
and the enrichment of their own countries, 
but as loan for application to the various 
industries by Indians themselves.” 


LATIN AMERICA 


BANKING WITH LATIN AMERICA AND LATIN 
AMERICANS 


By V. Gonzales, Manager Foreign Department Bankers Magazine 


HE foreign trade of Latin America for 
the year 1910, accor..ng to the figures 
published by the Bulletin of the Pan- 
\merican Union (October, 1911), amounted 
to $2,343,744,030, as follows: 
Imports 
Exports 
The share of the United States appears to 


$1,057,833,232 
1,285,910,798 


PRMCOS sevseseeessoee. OM 31% $246,657,692 
Exports to the United 
DOM scuediecutvecs 34.51% 443,829,011 


This shows a balance against this country 
of nearly $200,000,000. 

\s the total foreign trade of the United 
States amounts to about $3,500,000,000, the 
proportion corresponding to Latin America 

approximately twenty per cent., or one- 

ith. 
lack or Apravate Bankinc Facinities. 
One of the greatest checks to the develop- 
cnt of American exports to Latin America 
the lack of adequate banking facilities. 
« 247 millions of present exports are 
udled in part by direct current accounts 
ried on the books of manufacturers or 
irters, another portion by drafts sent out 
collection through American banks and 
neies of European banks, and the rest, 
ably the smallest part, by such drafts 
counted by the same banking institutions. 

Royal Bank of Canada, the British 
nk of South America, the Anglo-South 
‘aerican Bank and other European banks 


handle a much larger portion of the busi- 
ness than the American banks. 


Wuart Is Neepen. 


The proper handling by American banks 
of this business does not necessarily require 
the presence of any American bank or its 
branch or agency in any of those countries, 
but relations with local institutions which 
collect paper on commission and whic.. could 
become regular customers of American 
banks for their banking transactions in this 
country and abroad. It might be desirable 
to maintain special agents in each country 
to look after the collections, to report upon 
credit of customers and to supply general 
information for the benefit of the American 
shippers of goods. The holding of a few 
shares of the collecting banks would also be 
found of use, but this-would not involve the 
investment of more than $150,000 or $200,- 
000 distributed among the twenty countries. 

Credit arising from the discounting of 
paper drawn on Latin-American buyers 
would be ultimately granted to the drawer 
in this country, who would always be re- 
sponsible in case the draft was not paid. 
To protect him the American bank could 
have his customer watched by the special 
agent mentioned above. 


Ixcreastnc Our Exports. 
At present, with the bulk of the importing 


business in Latin America done under com- 
peting facilities from European firms, the 
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business of this country is limited to the 
amount that exporters can carry on their 
shoulders and to the small quantity of paper 
that is discounted by both American banks 
and European agencies. If exporters (man- 
ufacturers or commission houses) were 
granted more credit, they, in turn, could ex- 
pand their transactions and largely increase 
the actual figures of American exports in 
that direction. 

Latin-American exports are made largely 
on credit, and the 443 million dollars in- 
volved is handled by local banks and agen- 
cies of European banks. They buy the 
ninety-day paper and retail it at short sight 
to importers. The banks collecting foreign 
drafts use quite large sums to remit to their 
customers abroad, and that is one of the 
reasons they charge such small commission 
at times. The difference 0. rates of ex- 
change gives them substantial profits. 

The correspondents of these banks are, in 
New York, mostly commission firms that en- 


gage in regular foreign banking (W. R. 
Grace & Co., G. Amsinck & Co., H. W. Pea- 
body & Co., American Trading Company 


and others), the agencies of European banks 
and in some cases American banks and trust 
companies. The larger portion is certainly 
not in the hands of the latter. 


No Exrraorpinary Risks. 


The paper, secured by shipping documents 
drawn on responsible parties in this coun- 
try, involves no extraordinary risk. The 
acceptor is at hand and his standing can be 
investigated, 

Some European banks are going so far as 
to facilitate the sale of products in con- 
junction with brokers, and do business direct 
with certain exporters, whose time paper 
they discount, and allow them to draw sight 
drafts against the proceeds. 


Transrer or Lati~xn-AmMertcan Bank Bat- 
ANcEs TO New York. 


All the Latin-American banks carry large 
balances with foreign correspondents, gen- 
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erally in Europe. They consider, and so 
does the public, that those balances are the 
same as gold and safer in many cases than 
the actual coin in their vaults. It would not 
be very difficult to induce these banks to 
carry such balances in New York. Better 
terms can be offered from here and arrange- 
ments can be made so as to allow them to 
draw on Europe against balances held in 
New York. At present the total foreign 
balances in Europe of Latin-American banks 
amount to some $150,000,000 or $200,000,000 
and a good portion of it could be trans- 
ferred to New York. 

Price or Many 
Provvwcts. 


LarGery Fixes 
Latin- AMERICAN 


Evrore 


Many of the staple products of Latin 
America, of which the United States is the 
largest consumer, are handled by European 
banks, and therefore their market is regu- 
lated in turope. The natural distributing 
market should be New York or other Ameri- 
can ports. But European banks grant cer- 
tain facilities to the trade that American 
banks do not, and naturally they take the 
advantage. 

Latin America exports $166,000,000 worth 
of coffee, of which the United States buys 
$74,000,000. ‘The total exports of rubber 
amount to $152,000,000, of which $70,000,000 
is consumed in this country. Of the $122,- 
000,000 of sugar exports the American con- 
sumption takes $95,000,000. America buys 
hides from Latin America for $44,000,000 out 
of a total of $66,000,000. Half of the $45,- 
000,000 of tobacco is consumed here and 
quite forty-five per cent. of the $30,000,000 
of their exports of cocoa. And still the 
market of all these products is regulated in 
Europe. This is due exclusively to the fact 
that there are no adequate banking facilities 
in this country for handling this trade. 
Business 


American Banks Have Limirep 


With Lati~n AMERICA. 
American banks have had a very small 
share of the financial business of Latin 
America. Outside of Mexico, Cuba ad 
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Sento Domingo few of the sister republics 
have employed American capital in their de- 
velopment, ; 

The average credit of Latin America is 
eood. The few defaulting States have al- 
ready burdened European investors, and these 
are ‘eagerly seeking American protection. 
They are all willing to convert their pres- 
ent holdings into other securities and the 
financing of those countries would not re- 
quire the investment of a very large amount 
of money. Europe has practically recog- 
nized the American interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrines and is willing to keep 
hands off of Latin America, in the hope 
that the United States will in due time look 
upon the maintenance of the obligations of 
its sister republics. 

It is only a question of knowing how to 
deal with those people. What might not be 
obtained one way can be had in another, 
and there is absolutely no need to scare 
those small countries with the threat of in- 
terference by the American Government. 
Up to the present no foreigner has ever lost 
a cent in Latin America that he has not 
been afterwards repaid two or three times. 
All the Latin-American republics recognize 
the advantage of credit, and they are per- 
fectly willing to treat bona-fide capital 
fairly. 

DirrerENT CouNntTRIEs. 


CONDITIONS IN THE 


Mexico can get all the money it needs in 
Europe at low rates of interest, notwith- 
standing its late political troubles. Perhaps 
there is nothing to be done except to sup- 
ply funds for further improvements. The 
currency of the country is on the gold basis, 
but is maintained artificially through what 
is called the “gold exchange standard,” a 
near approach to the regular gold standard, 
but not so efficient. Should the people wish 
to adopt the real gold standard it could be 
done with little expense. 

Honduras is one of the defaulting States. 
It is yet considering the Morgan loan. The 
Federal Congress has not yet given its sanc- 
tion to the contract. Something must be 
done there, as the country wishes to restore 
its foreign credit. It also needs the conver- 
sion of its actual silver currency into gold, 
and that can be done with a very reasonable 
investment of money. 

Guatemala is also in default and for some 
time past has been negotiating with several 
groups of bankers. American banks or 
bankers have proposed a loan, but so far 
nothing has been done. It has paper money 
only currency and its must adjust its 
monetary system sooner or later. It would 
not be difficult to arrange its affairs under 
ter that would not meet the opposition of 
the people. 

iragua is in about the same position 
as ittemala. It has Government paper 
cureeney and is in default on its foreign 
de Recently it has approved a loan from 
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Brown Brothers and Seligman, but the peo- 
ple are not satisfied with it and the Congress 
of the United States seems unwuling to ap- 
prove the contract. If properly managed 
the whole business can be wound up easily. 

Salvador has well maintained its .foreign 
credit. Its finances are very prudently man- 
aged and the country can get all the money 
wanted in Europe. It is under the silver 
currency and is contemplating the adoption 
of the gold standard as soon as_ possible. 
This can be done without increasing the 
country’s indebtedness to any large amount. 

Costa Rica has lately settled its financial 
difficulties and is in an exceedingly prosper- 
ous condition. The country has been on a 
gold basis for some years past and needs the 
investment of foreign capital to better de- 
velop its wonderful resources. 

Panama has no foreign debt, but it will, 
sooner or later, have to assume a portion of 
the Colombian debt as one of the means of 
settling the dispute of the latter country 
with the United States. Panama _ has 
$6,000,000 invested in New York (balance of 
$10,000,000 paid for the sale of the Canal 
Zone) and has recently tried to contract a 
loan for the construction of a railway. The 
currency is on the gold basis, but no na- 
tional gold is in circulation. Like Mexico, it 
artificially maintains the parity of silver, 
which is the only national circulating me- 
dium. American currency (paper and gold) 
circulates freely and abundantly. There are 
no bank notes at present, but the national 
bank has been authorized to issue up to 
$500,000. The conditions of such an issue 
are such that the bank is unable to do it 
without assistance. 

Colombia holds the record for depreciated 
paper money. The premium on gold _ is 
10,000 to 12,000 per cent. It needs to abol- 
ish this absurd currency. The Government 
wishes to do it, but so far arrangements for 
the purpose have not been made. Some 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000 gold would be quite 
enough to put the currency of the country 
on a sound basis. The old foreign debt 
amounts to about $15,000,000 nominal, with 
a quotation of forty per cent. or thereabouts. 
New railway issues command better prices. 
Both old and new debts are being taken 
care of properly. 

Ecuador for two years defaulted in the 
payment of coupons on the railway bonds 
that it guaranteed. It has _ grievances 
against the construction company, which are 
at present undergoing arbitration. The rail- 
way issue amounts to some $13,000,000 and 
the coupons unpaid to some $1,700,000. 
Outside of that indebtedness it has only a 
lean of £300,000 with Speyer & Co., which 
is being paid and which will be extinguished 
in the next eight or ten months. The settle- 
ment of its financial difficulties can be made 
with paper and very little money will be re- 
quired for further improvements. The coun- 
try is at present under a very good admin- 
istration, and being a rich country it will 
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prosper rapidly. It has had the gold stand- 
ard since 1900, Ecuador is the largest pro- 
ducer of cocoa, ivory nuts and straw hats 
(called Panamas) and of late it has been en- 
gaged with Brazil and St. Thomas in action 
leoking to the protection of cocoa. 

Peru has a relatively small foreign debt, 
which it is meeting promptly. It needs 
financial assistance for further improve- 
ments, as many railways are under consider- 
ation. The gold standard has been in opera- 
tion since 1897, and Peru is one of the two 
countries having no paper at all in circula- 
tion. Its currency is all metallie—gold and 
silver (the latter as subsidiary). It needs a 
hank of issue to develop its own resources. 

Bolivia is also on the gold basis. It has a 
small foreign debt, a part of which was con- 
tracted here. It produces one-fourth of the 
world’s output of tin, the exports of which 
represent 314,000,000, being one-half of its 
total exports. 

Chile is under very abnormal financial con- 
ditions. While its foreign credit is so good 
that its bonds are quoted at 98, its internal 
credit is quoted at 60, It has paper money 
and its relation with gold is forty per cent. 
discount. It needs the establishment of the 
gold standard effectively, but it will have to 
make the unit twelve pence instead of the 
eighteen pence that it nominally has. There 
are in Chile several foreign banks, all of 
which are reported to be doing very good 
business, notwithstanding the fluctuations in 
exchange. 

Argentina is the richest and most pros- 
perous of the Latin-American Republics. 
Its credit is perfectly good in Europe and 
it gets money as cheap as the United States. 
It still has a paper money system of cur- 
rency, with a fixed rate of exchange, an ar- 
tificial currency. It will adopt the gold 
standard in the near future and it does not 
need any large amount of money for it. 
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The present holding of the conversion ©: ‘ve 
is quite enough to protect all notes. 

Paraguay has depreciated paper currescy, 
quoted at a very large discount. It needs 
restoration of its gold standard, but it will 
have to adopt a smaller unit. Its foreign 
debt is not large, £750,000, and it is usually 
well looked after. It has a large bank of 
issue, but it seems to lack energy. 

Uruguay has as good standing as Argen- 
tina and obtains from Europe any amount 
of money it needs under reasonable condi- 
tions. It has a gold basis currency, but no 
national gold coined. Its paper circulation 
is very well protected, being kept at a parity 
with gold, 

Brazil has a guaranteed paper circulation, 
consisting of Government notes, to which a 
fixed value of sixteen pence per milreis has 
been given. Brazil needs to adopt an actual 
gold standard on that basis and replace de- 
preciated paper with gold-secured notes. The 
holdings of the conversion office are perhaps 
sufficient for the purpose without having to 
borrow any more money. The foreign debt 
is heavy, but the country can bear it and 
pay regularly. Canadian interests have gone 
deeply into Brazil of late and they are quite 
satisfied with results. 

Venezuela is on gold basis. It has a 
heavy debt that is protected by interna- 
tional agreement. It needs investment for 
improvements and development. Europe 
has a sort of dislike for this country, due to 
the quixotic action of former Dictator Cas- 
tro. 

Haiti is under Government paper cur- 
rency at a heavy discount. Its foreign debt 
is rather entangled and in default. It needs 
a lot of money to make improvements. 

Santo Domingo is under American control 
and influence. It has just granted its first 
charter for a bank of issue, which will likely 
establish the national currency, both metallic 
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end paper. At present circulation is made 
up of American coins and paper. The for- 
eien debt is held in the United States and 
the country seems to be attracting Ameri- 
cam money. 

Cuba has no national currency. It cireu- 
lates largely American coins and paper, as 
well as other foreign coins. The privilege 
of issuing notes was granted by the Span- 
jards to the Banco Espanol de la Isla de 
Cuba, but the concession has either elapsed 
or been cancelled lately. It needs a bank of 
issue and it should not be at all difficult to 
secure a charter for such an institution. The 
foreign debt is heavy, but the country is rich 
and can pay well. Its banking relations with 
the United States are very extensive, al- 
though European and Canadian banks have 
also very large interests. 

In all these countries there is something 
to do outside the line of commercial bank- 
ing. It can be done safely and profitably if 
well directed. The combined deposits that 
can be had from all these countries should 
afford money enough to take care of a large 
portion of such business. 

\s stated before, the present amount of 
business carried on between this country 
and the twenty Latin-American Republics is 
about $700,000,000 per annum, the greater 
portion of which is financed by European 
hanks. It is quite time that American banks 
look into this and try to secure the business 
for themselves. 

Money is still needed for developing the 
resources of the United States, and this ac- 
counts for the difference in the cost of 
banking facilities compared with what Eu- 
ropean banks can do. But no very large 
amount of capital need be tied up. Out of 
the £600,000,000 of British capital invested 
in Latin America not more than £8,000,000 
is represented by banking capital, and even 
this sum is fully covered by local deposits 
in their Latin-American branch offices. In 
fact, the whole capital of those British banks 
remains at home. 

The growing desire of this country to ex- 
pand its foreign trade will be delayed until 
it has proper banking facilities of its own 
abroad. The influence of American capital 
is not felt except in very few countries. The 
results obtained in Mexico, Cuba and Santo 
Domingo are quite satisfactory, the United 
Stites holding the larger percentage of both 
rnports and exports. 

If by the time the Panama Canal is 
pened American banking is not extended 

roughout Latin America, the great water- 

will certainly not benefit this country 
it will its commercial competitors. ; 


t a » > . 
\wIN- AMERICAN Bank In New York. 


Something else is neglected in the line of 
king, and this at home. 

Phe Latin-American population in New 
‘rk Is quite numerous and generally well- 
'o. It is probable that the Latin Ameri- 


cans in New York would all bank with a 
concern that would give them special atten- 
tion and that would deal with them in their 
own language. The transient population 
from Latin America is also of importance. 
Between 12,000 and 15,000 people come here 
every year, usually on their way to Europe. 
All come for business and a large part of 
their purchases abroad would be made here 
if they were provided with better facilities 
and information. The accommodations and 
conditions in Europe seeem to satisfy them 
more than the limited credit and inadequate 
facilities they obtain from American busi- 
ness men. They could bring a large volume 
of business to banks that would pay reason- 
able attention to their needs. 


GENERAL LEONIDAS PLAZA G., 
PRESIDENT OF ECUADOR 


EWS has reached us that General 
Leonidas Plaza G. has been elected 
President of Ecuador for the period 

1912-1916 and that he will assume office on 
September 1 next. 

It is unquestioned that under his admin- 
istration prosperity will shine once more 
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for this little Republic so unfortunately dis- 
turbed lately. 

General Plaza played a very important 
role in suppressing the last revolution in his 
country three months ago. He was in com- 
mand of the Government troops and was 
instrumental in restoring peace within a 
very short time. Reports that he had pro- 
claimed himself a dictator or that he was 
struggling to take control of the country 
were absolutely false. He actually refused 
to accept the position of Supreme Chief or 
any other that did not spring out of the 
legal and free vote of the people. He did 
better than this—he did not accept his 
nomination as a candidate until he was as- 
sured that the elections would take place 
under perfect freedom and he encouraged 
the candidacy of other citizens as well. The 
immense majority which has given General 
Plaza the victory in the elections prove that 
the people of Ecuador want him and that 
he will be supported by the whole country. 

Leonidas Plaza is relatively new in po- 
litical life, although he occupied the Presi- 
dency once before, from 1901-1905. His 
term and that of Dr. Antonio Flores (1888- 
1892) are the only two in the history of 
Ecuador when peace and prosperity pre- 
vailed. The administration of both was 
notable for the complete freedom granted 
to the people. No revolutions, no political 
prisoners, no exiles. 

General Plaza’s administration was marked 
by the great encouragement given to all 
public improvements. The railway between 
Guayaquil and Quito was continued with great 
energy and the country’s foreign credit was 
completely restored. General Plaza did not 
pose as a financier, but when he delivered 
the office to his successor, Senor Lizardo 
Garcia, in 1905, Ecuadorean bonds were 
quoted in London at 98, no coupons were 
in arrear, no disputes had arisen and all 
and every one of the internal obligations 
were solvent. All expenses had been paid 
promptly, no public servants were creditors, 
the army was well organized, and the coun- 
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try from one end to the other was in pros- 
perous and flourishing condition. He gave 
evidence of his administrative ability and of 
his financial capacity. General Plaza asecnd- 
ed to the Presidency withovit,a party. Not 
having been active in politics he was no leader, 
But when he left the office he was admired 
and beloved. He never knew how popular 
he was nor how many friends he had until 
he returned to his country after six years 
of exile. He went back to Ecuador last 
August after the fall of the Alfaros, not 
for political reasons, but because of his per- 
sonal interests uncared for some years. 

General Plaza did not wish to re-enter 
the political field, but yielding to the appeal 
of Mr. Estrada (last President of Ecua- 
dor), he accepted for a few weeks the posi- 
tion of Minister of Finance. He resigned 
shortly after and was engaged in the care 
of his estate, when the government called on 
him to take command of the Constitutional 
army. Military discipline forced him to ac- 
cept, and all through the struggle he tried 
to protect the lives of his fellow-citizens, 
releasing the soldiers that fell prisoners in 
his hands. Most of these had been forced 
to the front and were not responsible for 
the trouble. He protected the generals that 
lieaded the revolution once they had been 
captured and practically saved them from 
the fury of the Guayaquil mobs. Had he 
been in Quito when the latter arrived they 
would not have been massacred. 

General Plaza passed his years of exile 
in New York, where four of his five chil- 
dren were born. During his stay here he 
cevoted his time to the study of the politi- 


cal, social and industrial organization of 
this country, and has always been a fervent 
admirer of our institutions. Mrs. Plaza, 


nee Avelina Lasso Ascasubi, belongs to one 
of the most prominent Ecuadorean families 
of pure Spanish descent, and is also a great 
admirer of the United States. She has in- 
sisted on bringing up her children in this 
country. 

Everything seems to indicate that General 
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Plaza’s term of government will be one of 
steady and sound prosperity for Ecuador. 
Its proximity to the canal and its wonder- 
ful resources suggest the possibility of great 
enierprises in a near future. The credit of 
Ecuador, that has been impaired of late, 
will be quickly restored, as the country is 
honest and willing to meet its obligations. 
General Plaza proved himself a good finan- 
cial pilot, and if he has changed at all it 
has been for the better. 

Keuador is the largest producer of three 
wide-world articles of consumption—cocoa, 
ivory nuts and straw hats ( improperly 
called “Panama”). It has immense min- 
eral wealth, so far unexploited, and has 
lands adaptable to all kinds of agricultural 
productions. Until a few years ago the 
lack of transportation facilities kept the 
country far behind of the time in the mat- 
ter of material improvements. But after 
the railway to Quito was built quite a fever 
of railroad construction began. At present 
there are under construction and _ partly 
opened to traffic, a line from Bahia to Quito 
in the hands of a French company and one 
from Manta to Santana under British man- 
agement. There are contracted a line from 
Bahia to Guayaquil and one from Bolivar 
to the Amazon River. Other lines are un- 
der study from Ambato to the Napo River, 
from Quito to the northern border with 
Colombia and from Quito to Esmeraldas. 
Within the next few years great activity in 
railroad building will be seen at Ecuador. 

Other public improvements are under con- 
sideration, as the sanitation of Guayaquil 
and its sewerage system, establishment of 
electric light and power all over the coun- 
try and betterment of all the ports. 

It is to be hoped that General Plaza will 
be able to carry on all that he proposes to 
do for his country and that on delivering 
the office to his successor in 1916 he will 
have enhanced Ecuador to the height that 
we wish to see it. 

The present representative of Ecuador in 
the United States is Dr. Serafin Wither, an 
old and good friend of ours. He is a long 
resident of this country and is assimilated 
to us. From 1901 to 1905 he held the 
position of Consul General in New York 
= or that of Charge d’Affaires. 

e has 


held several important posi- 
tions at home and abroad. As judge, 
member of the bar, Under Secretary 


of the Treasury, Minister of Finance, Con- 
sui General in France ana the Unit~,",States, 
Charge d’Affaires, ete., he has al-., o made 
good and has always left behind god and 
devoted friends. During the time e has 
ed in the United States he has also made 
ids everywhere, and he is the kind of 
that will arouse sympathy for his peo- 
Bright and intelligent like the average 

of the Spanish-American race, he is 

‘est and unpretentious. He has re- 
ned the same simple man as he was dur- 
the years of exile, which he has spent 


3 
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all in New York. His countrymen here re- 
joiced when he was appointed to his pres- 
ent position, and all who have had anything 
to do with Ecuador have always found 
him courteous and attentive and ready and 
willing to furnish any desired information. 

Ecuador has had severai men representing 
the country well at all times, but Dr. Wither 
is by all means the most liked and most ap- 
propriate for the position. 

It is said that in Latin-America public 
relations are cultivated better on the ground 
of personal sympathy. It is also true that 
personal sympathy has a lot to do for the 
better understanding between countries, and 
whatever Ecuador may have to do here no 
better man than Dr. Wither may be chosen. 

Dr. Wither is a brother-in-law to General 
Plaza and has the same Spartan honesty 
as the President-elect and he has acquired 
the reputation of such in this country. 


BRAZIL’S PROSPERITY 


HE aggregate foreign trade of Brazil 

in the past year amounted to nearly 

120 millions sterling, an increase over 
the preceding year of 8.1 per cent., the value 
of the exports exceeding the value of the 
imports by about £14,040,876. This remark- 
able trade prosperity will probably prove of 
interest to bankers in other countries. 


NEW ANGLO-FRENCH TRUST FOR 
SOUTH AMERICAN FINANCING 


N important combination has been 
formed between leading British and 

French groups for carrying out Gov- 
ernment financial operations and _ public 
works, principally in Brazil and other parts 
of South America, The nominal capital of 
the new Anglo-French and South American 
corporation is £1,000,000. Lord Furness, 
one ‘of the first and principal subscribers, 
will be chairman, and the commercial inter- 
ests of the corporation will be represented 
at Rio de Janeiro by Hugh Stenhouse, until 
recently connected as general manager with 
the City of Santos Improvements Company, 
Limited. 





Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE are assured of a bona fide circula- 
tion among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists 
and others in this and foreign countries, 
at least double that of any other monthly 
banking publication 
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EXPERIENCES IN A SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


By William G. Hart, Vault Superintendent and Assistant Treasurer, 
Portland (Me.) Trust Company 


W HEN the twentieth day of May, 1912, 
rolls around, I shall have been con- 
nected with the safe-deposit busi- 
ness for forty years. In the course of four 
decades many funny incidents have come 
to my attention, and there have been oc- 
currences that have been far from funny, 
though most of them have been odd. 

I commenced my duties with the Portland 
Safe Deposit Company in Portland, Me., 
on May 20, 1872. Being naturally of a sys- 
tematic turn, it very soon occurred to me 
to keep a record of those who made visits 
to their boxes in the vault. (My _ position 
was that of vault-keeper, in later years 
honored with the title of vault-superintend- 
ent, and later assistant treasurer.) 


Wuat tue Recorps Suow. 


The value of a system of records has 
been evidenced in many ways. Reference 
to them has been had in court trial cases 


and they have proved of great importance. 
It has also aided in restoring bonds, cou- 
pons, jewelry, ete., which patrons had left 
in the business room. 

Without any instruction from the head 
manager who instituted the business and 
unaware of the existence of anything of the 
kind, never even having seen a safe-deposit 
vault before, I went to work in my way un- 
til my method of keeping a record had de- 
veloped into a system satisfactory to me. 
What I wanted was not only to keep a 
record of those who visited their boxes or 
safes, but also to be able to find at any 
time what particular person had made such 
visit. Also, I wanted to be able to settle 
any question of access, not only as to date 
and time of day and how long remaining, 
but also who the person was and to which 
box he had for there were many 
instances where two or three persons were 
in the lease either as co-renters or having 
a power of attorney or admitted on order 
from the rentor; as also some who as 
agents had other boxes under their control. 
By the system devised, it could be shown 
who went to a certain box and also to 
which box he went. 

One instance of many will show the im- 
portance of these records. A and B had 
taken out a lease as executors on an estate 
and as there were no conditions under 
which access to the box was to be had other 


access, 
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than by mutual agreement, each one went 
separately as occasion required. But an 
evil time came. One day Mr. B. opened 
the safe and after taking the box to the 
business room shortly returned with the 
announcement that there was nothing in it 
except a piece of paper. 

For a few minutes B was silent, but I, 
though momentarily shocked, maintained a 
coolness and quietly said: “Let me see who 
was here last.” 

The records were looked up and showed 
that Mr. A was the last one. Mr. B with- 
out any excitement and with a bowed head 
remarked: “He is none too good to do that.” 

Detectives were set to work. It was then 
learned that the treacherous partner had 
taken flight to the Far West and along 
with him went $21,000. A had as a con- 
federate his son who, at the time of visiting 
the vault, remained outside. 

Matters progressed, the son was arrested 
and held as a confederate in another town 
where the trial was to be held. Meanwhile, 
I, as custodian of the vault, was notified to 
appear with such evidence as I had in re- 
gard to the visit of the men to the vault. 
An attempt had been made to draw a con- 
fession from the son, but he stubbornly 
refused to admit anything. He was told 
that if he did not own up some one from 
the place of deposit would come to where 
he was and testify at the trial. His reply 
was that “he would not dare to come.” ‘The 
attorneys replied they would see that some- 
one did come. 

The day for my appearance at court 
came. I had prepared myself with a list 
of every visit made to the box in question 
from the first to the last, the time of day, 
giving the hour and minute, of entering and 
leaving and was fully loaded to meet the 
case as far as the vault was concerned. The 
trip was taken on a cold winter day with 
a lonrggide by rail. Arriving, a coach was 
taken “) the hotel. After dinner the next 
step Was toward the courthonse. On reach- 
ing the place I was met by the prosecuting 
attorney with the announcement: “Your 
services are not needed. He has given in. 
As soon as he saw you get out of the 
coach, it was all up.” 

Later, the lawyer told me that he at 
tributed their success, whereby they w: 
enabled to recover $19,000 of the S21. 
to my system of records. 
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liere is another instance of the value of 
records: One renter had charge of two 
safes, or boxes, and one day got some mat- 
ters mixed up. I looked up the, previous 
visit, wherein he went to both boxes, and 
on opening the other box from the one he 
visited this day, he found what he had been 
hunting for. 

How Lossrs May Occur. 

Ihe chanees for loss are various. ‘There 
was one very singular case and perhaps the 
only one of its kind on record. The loss, 
however, was only temporary. A man re- 
ported the loss of some coupons. The day 
of their being cut off was ascertained and 
after other means proved unavailing, it was 
thought to ask the watchman what he did 
with the sweepings of that day. They had 
been deposited in the gutter. Whatever 
complaint heretofore there had — been 
against neglect of street cleaning, in this 
case at least, it might be said that good 
came out of evil. Picking over the dirt in 
the gutter, the missing coupons were found, 
where for two or mage days they had been 
trodden on by the feet of horses. 

There are possibilities of safe-deposit 
renters losing articles which a safe-deposit 
company cannot prevent. Strong vaults, 
many ton-weighted doors and honest at- 
tendants are not adequate security against 
a dishonest patron. The amount of prop- 
erty that has been reported to have been 
found in the business rooms of safe deposits 
and the fact that renters report an article 
left in a booth is proof of the general 
honesty of safe-deposit patrons. 

In my own experience there have been 
hut two cases, however, where property has 
been taken, although it was afterwards re- 
turned. A woman—some might say a 
lady—who was a patron came in one day 
and confessed to taking a little box of 
jewelry which she then placed on the man- 
ager’s desk. She said that the temptation 
Was so strong that she carried the box home 
and kept it as long as her conscience would 


permit. It was ascertained on what day 
she found the articles—this could be told 
from the record of her previous visit—and 


of the names of those who were in 
day was drawn off. These persons 


+] 


we isked as they came to look over their 
ihles and see if anything was missing. 
lv the right one was found and gave a 
deseription which answered to that of the 


e on hand. It 
rv, diamonds, ete. 
taking articles from his box he had 
‘ed to replace this one. It is needless 
that a sense of relief was experienced 
Had the woman kept the jewelry 
iter the loss been discovered by the 
r, how could he have been satisfied as 
impeccability of those connected with 

race? 
other 


was a little box of 


instance concerned a woman 
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also. This unladylike person found a five- 
hundred dollar bond and carried it away. 


A few days later she came in and presented 
it, saying that she had carried it about, 
thinking the matter over, and was unde- 
cided as to what step she should take. A 
little sense would have convinced her that 
the proper thing to have done would have 
been to have reported it to the office before 


leaving the premises. She even wanted a 
reward for returning the property. 
Such acts as those mentioned make the 


position of the employees a rather delicate 
one and are likely to subject them to un- 
just censure when they are really blameless 
and yet unable to give any satisfactory ex- 


planation. It was a great relief to us when 
these two women gave up their boxes. 


There is another form of taking things 
which, though done without intent to pilfer, 
is, nevertheless, inexcusable, for it is done 
thorough thoughtlessness. The number of 
pencils taken in the course of a year would 
supply an ordinary country variety store 
or schoolroom. It is probable that these 
articles are taken thoughtlessly, as once a 
man started to go out when he happened 
to think of a pen over his ear; he remarked 
that he guessed he wouldn't carry that 
away. <A few pairs of shears have disap- 
peared and a few coupon-cutters. One day 
a lady said that she was surprised on open- 
ing her box to find a pair of shears in it, 
and could not tell how they came there. 

The fact is most people are either ab- 
sent-minded or so absorbed in certain busi- 
ness matters as to be unmindful of others 
but themselves. To look out for self is a 
universal characteristic in the human fam- 
ily. ‘To one who is observant of human 
nature every situation in life affords abun- 
dant opportunties for study, for the pe- 
culiarities of people are many. 

Often, when an article is lost or found, 
a renter occasionally seeks information 
when it cannot be given. There have been 
unclaimed coupons ranging from $2.50 to 
$35.00 each which have long been on hand. 

The safe deposit which is the subject of 
this article is not one of the largest nor is 
it one of the smallest, and the amount of 
findings, all told, during the period of its 
history has been about $80,000. 

Variovs Features oF THE Business. 

Among the little things noticeable is the 
condition in which the coupon rooms, or 
private booths, are left after a depositor 
has gone. One will leave the shears on the 
shelf; another may replace them on the rest 
where he found them. One will put them in 
the envelope rack points up, and another 
in the same place points down. Still others 
will put the shears where the pencil was, 
the pencil where the pen was, or leave the 
article on the shelf, or again, pen and pencil 
on one place. One man is guiet in his 


movements; another is rushing and does 
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everything with a slam. The booths are of 
iron frame, the shelves of cherry. The 
slammer comes in nervously and if he does 
not unlock his box easily, asks what the 
trouble is. When he goes to a booth, his 
box is dropped heavily on the hardwood 
shelf, while at the same time the door is 
closed with a bang that resounds through- 
out the brick-walled enclosure, reminding 
one almost of a veritable Fourth of July 
celebration. 

The matter of unlocking one’s box has 
some curious features. A quiet self-com- 
posed person calmly awaits the attendant’s 
use of the master key before attempting to 
put his own key into the lock. Others in a 
hurried manner have their hands at the 
door with the key at the lock, so that when 
the vault-keeper attempts to put his key in, 
the two come together as though each was 
trying to see who would get there first. 
Good manners would seem to suggest that 
the person waited on would give the vault- 
keeper the right of way. Often a wrong 
key is used and it has frequently happenea 
that a person has discovered he has left his 
key at home. 

The most curious thing has been in the 
“ase of someone who had come without a 
key to ask if we did not have a duplicate 
one. When told of the unwisdom of such a 
thing, the foolshness of asking such a ques- 
tion would probably be seen. Sometimes 
a door key is supposed to be the one to the 
sefe. Another performance, by those who 
have wanted-to feel secure and yet have 
shown lack of judgment, is to lock the 
duplicate key in their box. Then when 
they have lost the one they have retained, 
the box has had to be broken open. 

Now I shall mention a disagreeable cir- 
cumstance that has happened many times. 
Often we have had occasion to refer to the 
duplicate key. Many have replied that only 
one key was given them. We tell them that 
two keys were sent with each lock, that 
we never hold one, but that, when a lease 
is taken out, both keys are delivered to 
the renter with the instruction to put one 
carefully away at home or in an office 
safe. But the assertion is emphatically 
made that they “never had but one key.” 

“But we always give two keys when a 
safe is rented.” 

“Well, I never had but one,” and _ this 
declaration is stoutly persisted in. 

We had a case of this kind, a woman, 
who had become almost indignant when we 
asked for the second key at the time she 
surrendered her box. Later there came to 
the office in the mail a key which proved to 
be the missing one. But the woman in 
the case did not have the courage to make 
an apology. 

Another instance was that of a man of 
good standing and refinement. He wanted 
to change to a larger safe. When spoken 
to about the second key, he was _ positive 
he received but one. He was told the oft- 


repeated tale that we always give two kevs 
to every renter, but he still persisted in his 
attitude. Later he came in and with a 
cheerful smile saia to me: “I will never be 
positive again. I was cleaning out my desk 
and as I tipped it over heard something 
rattle and away in the back was that key, 
but how it got there I cannot tell. I had 
forgotten all about it.” 

The majority of men will hurriedly lock 
their doors and depart without further ado. 
Once in a while someone wanting to make 
sure that his door is locked will take hold 
of the plate on which the number is and 
try the door that way. Another, after 
withdrawing his key, will tap the door with 
the end of his fingers as if something were 
needed to give it a finishing touch. 

There is one feature which has come to 
be a practice among renters, more particu- 
larly among the men. I refer to the habit 
of turning the key and_ throwing the 
lock after withdrawing the box, leaving the 
door open. Of course, upon their return 
and replacing their box, the master key 
must be used just the same as in the first 
instance. A few thought it would save the 
trouble of repeating the first process, but 
upon being told that whether the door is 
open or closed once, the key of the renter 
has thrown the bolt and the master key 
must be used, then he almost wonders. 
This habit was wholly unknown in the early 
years of our business as near as I can re- 
member. To me it has seemed to spread 
like a contagion. 


Preopte Wuno Like To pe Waited Ow. 


We have a large number of women renters 
and they make the most work for us. And 
here I shall mention another practice that 
has grown up in the safe-deposit business: 
another wave movement among the women 
without anyone’s knowing how it started. 

In the early years, I do not recall an 
instance where a woman did not unlock her 
own box, even mounting the steps to reach 
the higher ones. Now, I think, fully three- 
quarters of them pass their key to have it 
done for them, even where the boxes are 
easy of access. Then, again, there are even 
some who do not want to go into the vault 
but stand without to have their boxes 
brought to them. The only way that I can 
account for their wanting to be waited upon 
in this manner is the fact that people are 
treated to so many conveniences at the 
present time that the inclination to exert 
one’s self as little as possible has taken 
hold of everyone. Faucet drawing of water, 
electric lighting, gas cooking-ranges, electric 
ironing, bread toasting on the table and 
many other electrical conveniences, the 
telephone and street car travel; all these, it 
seems, must play an important part in en- 
gendering a desire to be waited on with «s 
little self-exertion as possible. 

Some renters, and these are usually men, 
will remove all their property from their 
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safe without our knowledge and later the 
kevs are sent by mail. To me this shows a 
lack of moral courage for it has been an- 
noying and has a sneaking appearance. 

\ record is kept of all visits to safes, with 
the names of the visitors, because some 
leases have two, three and even four names 
on them, and the time of coming and leaving 
is also kept. It can readily be seen that, 
on busy days, to keep the records and to 
pass out boxes is something in the line of 
work. 

Some Curtovs CorncipEN CEs. 

In recording visits to the safes, marking 
the number of the safe and the time of the 
visit, some curious coincidences have oc- 
curred. Those persons superstitiously in- 
clined would have regarded such occurrences 
in the light of omens, just as when a rhyme 
is unconsciously made in conversation and 
is given a supernatural interpretation. The 
following coincidences may prove interest- 
ing: 

One renter’s safe is numbered 629; 
he is followed by 926; 
871 by 187 
31 by 13 
1463 by 1364 
694 by 469) 
294 by 429) the same day 
230 by 203 ) 
1476 by 1746 ) the same day 
685 by 865 
730 by 703 
1169 by 1196 
783 by 837 
186 by 861 

The following instances show when the 
number of the safe has been the same as 
the time of arrival of the renter: 





8 

PCP eee ee Tee 11.22 
Ls PTET 9.24 
nn. CREE TOL ee 10.32 
a Se eee 11.12 
Went out 

i) SR ern ae 11.13 
|) Pree ere re eT ee Te 12.51 


rhe slips on which the records are kept 
are numbered and here follow a few safe 
numbers, compared with the slip numbers: 
safe 523 opened on slip 8869; opened next 
time on slip 8969; safe 1392 opened on slip 
11.392, the last four figures the same; safe 
S08 was the eighth one on slip 8800; 89 was 
the 89th caller. One day No. 31 was opened 
ind the next safe to be visited was 32 and 
ifier that 33. 


Cuances Brovent sy Time. 


ave been in the company’s employ since 

May 20, 1872. I am now seventy-three years 
ol: and will be seventy-four in June. Dur- 
ns my forty years of safe-deposit life I 
b never taken a regular vacation; in 
iact, 1 have had few vacations during that 
and during the past ten years have 
n no time away from the vault. With 
great increase in business, I am doing 


more work at the present time than twenty- 
five years ago. 

When the business was started, the low- 
est rental for a box was $15 a year, but 
later smaller boxes were installed with a 
rental of $10. These met with ready takers 
as nest after nest of them was added. For 
twenty-one years we had no competition, but 
a second company was formed and _ the 
lowest price was forced down to $5 a year. 
Later a third one came into the field with 
an announcement of $3 safes. So we were 
obliged to put in a still smaller class at 
the last-named price. 

How this business has increased and more 
and more people are availing themselves of 
a strong vault protection is shown by the 
fact that out of a total number of 1,721 
safes, of which 353 are rented for $3, every 
one is rented and many more could be let. A 
fourth safe deposit vault has now entered 
the field, yet, notwithstanding this fact, the 
business has grown to such an extent that 
we now carry a list of about four hundred 
more renters than our highest number when 
there was not a second safe deposit vault 
in the city. 





ARMOR-PLATE VAULTS 


BEAUTIFULLY illustrated book, de- 
scribing the great progress made in 
recent years in the construction of 

bank vaults, has just been received from 
the South Bethlehem, Pa., Steel Co. 

The illustrations give views of the vaults 
installed in many of the leading banks and 
trust companies in the country, indicating 
the confidence reposed by these financial 
institutions in the security afforded by this 
modern type of vault construction. 


NEW SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANIES 


HE Temple Bar Safe Deposit Com- 
pany has been formed to operate at 
193 Joralemon street, with an entrance from 
Temple Bar, Brooklyn, N. Y., and a cer- 
tificate of incorporation has been filed with 
Superintendent Geo. C. Van Tuyl, Jr., of 
the State Banking Department of New 
York. The company is to have a capital 
of $100,000, and the directors are: Henry 
F. Noyes, John H. Emanuel, Jr., Francis 
L. Noble, Clinton L. Rossiter and Howard 
O. Wood, of Brooklyn. 


* * hal * 


N agreement of merger of the Colonial 
A Safe Deposit Company into the Equi- 
table Safe Deposit Company of New 
York has also been filed in the banking de- 
partment, and approved by Superintendent 
Van Tuyl. The Equitable Safe Deposit 
Company of New York has been granted 
in this connection authority to increase its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000. 











THE NUMERICAL SYSTEM 


ORIGIN OF A USEFUL DEVICE RECENTLY ADOPTED BY MANY 
BANKS 


Hk question, “What brought about the 
present) Numerical System” is fre- 
quently asked. A short answer would 

be, “An auditor's desire to curtail ex- 
penses.” 

There have been several efforts to put in 
numerical systems, all of which save been 





C. J. Grant 


AUDITOR TITLE AMERICAN EXCILANGE NATIONAL, 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


more or less valuable. The American 
Bankers’ Association started a plan some 
vears ago, which was good as far as_ it 
went, but the end was where the number 
of letters in the alphabet eyded. A> num- 
ber of banks put in systems of value to 
themselves but not capable of use by other 
banks, and it remained for C. J. Grant, 
auditor of the American Exchange National 
Bank of Dallas, Texas, to plan and put in 
operation a system capable of extension 
throughout the United States. 
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After a careful study of the subject Mr. 
Grant decided to put in a system for his 
bank, the cost of which would be some 
three hundred dollars for rubber stamps. 
At this time his attention was called to a 
plan to number all the banks in Texas un- 
der one series of numbers. The plan was 
impracticable, but it occurred to Mr. Grant 
that if he could get the other reserve city 
banks in Texas to co-operate in numbering 
the banks and in the purchase of endorse- 
ment stamps it would save his bank about 
two hundred and fifty dollars and other 
banks in proportion. About twenty-five 
bankers got together and discussed — the 
matter, and the plan suggested by Mr. 
Grant was adopted and a committee (of 
which he was chairman) was appointed to 
put the system in operation. 

Through the assistance of M. L. Stith, 
of the Burroughs Adding Machine Co., all 
Texas banks were numbered and endorse- 
ment stamps ordered, to be send to each 
bank in ‘Texas with the compliments of the 
reserve cily banks. To secure funds to 
carry out the plan Mr. Grant visitd the 
Texas reserve cities and called on each bank 
for its share of the cost. 

The system proved entirely satisfactory, 
and in the American Exchange National 
Bank of Dallas resulted in a_ thirty-five 
per cent. reduction in the cost of handling 
transit items. 

Association ‘Takes 


American Bankers’ 


AcTION. 


The Texas system proved so satisfactory 
end attracted so much attention that the 
American Bankers’ Association again took 
the matter up and made a place for its dis- 
cussion on the programme at the Los An- 
geles convention in October, 1910. Mr. Au- 
gust Blum of Chicago was to lead the dis- 
cussion, but kindly retired in favor of Mr. 
Grant, who read a description of the plan 
as operated in Texas. Mr. Francher, then 
president of the Clearing-House Section, 
discussed the matter with Mr. Grant later 
and stated that he would call a meeting of 
transit men to thresh out a plan to cover 
the United States. This meeting was held 
in Chicago, December 12-13, 1910, and on 
invitation of the chairman, Mr. Grant, ex- 
plained that there were three possible plans 
for operating a satisfactory system through- 
out the United States. The first was to ab- 
breviate the name of each State and number 
all banks therein. The second was to nuim- 
ber each State as a prefix number and then 
number all banks therein. The third was to 
divide the United States into eight sections, 
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described by letters of the alphabet, and 
number banks in each section. Mr. Grant 
was personally inclined toward the latter 
nas being least liable to errors in oper- 
mn, but after two days’ consideration the 
second plan was adopted and a committee 
appointed to carry out the details. This 
commitee added an excellent feature to the 
plan by numbering the forty-nine reserve 
cities separately from the States. 

Since the adoption of the system by the 
American Bankers’ Association, Mr. Grant 
has addressed the bankers’ conventions in 
Kansas City, Mo.; Kansas City, Kans.; 
Oklahoma City, Houston and Dallas; also a 
special clearing-house meeting in St. Joseph, 
Mo., and the American Institute of Bank- 
ing meeting at Little Rock, Ark., at which 
officers from all of the local banks were 
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present. At all of the meetings the plan 
was received with favor, and in three cases 
resolutions passed recommending all banks 
in the respective States to put it into prac- 
tice. 

The Universal Numerical System is now 
in operation and is of great value to any 
bank adopting it, no matter how small. It 
cnly needs co-operation in printing numbers 
on checks and drafts to make it still more 
valuable. 

Mr. Grant feels sure that all banks would 
adopt the system could they see how effi- 
ciently it works in the transit department 
of the American Exchange National of Dal- 
las. The new system excels the old methods 
in simplicity and economy, prevents errors 
and improves the appearance of transit let- 
ters. 
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: 
i HOW A RICHMOND BANK GOT 
: National Bank, 
i HK newspaper clipping reproduced 
r herewith tells about the Coin Ex- 
; 
| hibit held in the banking rooms of 
{ the American National Bank from Apri! 
8 to April 13, 1912. 
rhis exhibition proved of the greatest 

value to our bank in the way of genera! 

. publicity. Tt brought thousands of out- 


siders into the bank and gave the general 
publie an opportunity to see behind the 
tellers’ windows, breaking down some of 
that feeling of mystery as to the inside 
workings of a large financial institution. 
Our bank engaged Mr. Farran Zerbe of 
‘hiladelphia, former president of the 
\merican Numismatic Association — of 
\merica, to bring his collection of The 
Money of the World to Richmond for one 
k. Metal stands holding the coins of 
nations and periods were placed at 
rvals in the lobby, on the top of the 
lt and in the directors’ room. The 
ey was protected by trays of isinglass 
‘ing smoothly together. 
’ Monday, when everything had been 
inged in proper place, reporters from 
daily papers were entertained, the day 
ing been spent in arranging and plan- 





A RARE COIN EXHIBIT 


A LOT OF VALUABLE PUBLICITY 


By Miss Eleanor Montgomery, Advertising Manager, the American 


Richmond. Va. 


ning for the general exhibition opened to 
the public on ‘Tuesday morning. 

Wednesday, pupils trom our business col- 
leges and high school were invited. Friday, 
a special exhibition was <iven to the bank- 
ers of the city and Saturday was the day 
appointed for the special entertainment of 
the public teachers of Richmond and 
vicinity. One evening exhibit was given for 
the benefit of those engaged during morn- 
ing and afternoon nours. Several thousand 
invitations had been sent out prior to Mr. 
Zerbe’s arrival, and these were heartuy re- 
sponded to, by business men, teachers, city 
and county officials, members of the Art 
School, preachers and professional men 
generally. 

People are still coming into the bank 
asking to see “All Kinds of Money,” and 
on all sides we are receiving congretulations 
and thanks from the citizens of Richmond 
for giving them such an entertaining and 
educational treat. We believe that the 
value of this “Money Show” to our insti- 
tution is almost incalculable and we feel 
that our hold on the attention of the com- 
munity has been greatly strengthened. 

The Richmond “Times-Dispatch” account 
oi the exhibit was as follows: 
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| Coins of every description, from the 
{| diminutive four-cent gold piece, which is 
very rare, to the big four-dollar copper’ 
piece of Sweden, as big as a dinner plate, 
are on display, arranged in a compre-; 
hensive manner. Notes, drafts, checks | 
and other paper mediums of currency. 
dating far into the ancient annals of: 
monetary history, are exhibited. 
Gum Drops Are There. 

Even the notorious gum drop. the | 
medium of barterand trade made famous | 
by Dr. @ook. is there. Shells and-wam- 


pum, bone and African bean money, are 
displayed, the ancient gold ring and orna- 
j} ment money, used by our Saxon forebears 
| of early Britian; the first eoin over struck, 
{copper and silver picces bearing the bust 
of Nero, Ptolemy and the early Grecian | 














| 
| 
{ | 
| H 
The Shekel of Biblical Fame. | 
— stucieposane 

emperors; in fact; there are few coins | 


which are existed which are not presented | 
jin this comprehensive exhibit. | 


Educational Display. 

Mr. Zerbe said to a News Leader | 
reporter today: 

“This exhibition fis free of charge 
| being brought to RICHMOND solely’ 
}as an educational display. I will en” 
;deavor while in your city to make the 
jcollection as instructive as - possible. 








|New England Copper, Six Pence, 
1650—First Coin Struck in 
_ America. 








| 

| My services are offered to every educa- 
j tional organization or institution in 
ead city, and I will be glad to address 
! 





anybody on the subject of the world’s 
money 

@‘‘Thursdey night, from 7 to 9 o'clock, 

the exhibit at the bank will be open for | 
the benefit of those whese daily work 
prevents them from seeing it during the | 
day.” 


THE NEWSPAPER ACCOUNT 


Almost everything imaginable in the w 
of a circulating medium from currency an- 
tedating the birth of Christ to the mode 
money of the world; from the weird shaped 
pieces of metal, bone, shells and stone used 
by savages, to the beautifully engraveé 
coins of ancient Greece and of the present 
day, and ranging in size from the gold 

if 


f=") 


Renensburg mite, of the diameter of a pen 
cil, to the huge four daler plate money 
Sweden, ten inches square and weighing 
six and one-half pounds, are on exhibit in 
the American National Bank. 

There are more than 10,000 coins 
pieces of paper currency showing the prog- 
ress of the financial: world for many cen- 
turies. The collection is owned by Farran 
Zerbe of Philadelphia, formerly  presi- 
dent of the American Numismatic Asso- 
ciation, being considered one of the leading 
numismatie authorities in the world. 

In addition to the educational and his- 
torical value of some of the coins, they re- 
call hundreds of odd tales, legends of by- 
gone dynasties and histories of departed 
conquerors, whose only record is told in 
their profiles stamped on the coins struck 
during their reigns. 

There are the coins of the Bible times, 
the widow's mite, the talent and the shekel, 
current at the time of Christ, while in other 
cases are bits of paper currency, issued 
when the popes held temporal sway, in 
contrast with mediums of strangely shaped 
pieces of metal, stone, shell, glass and wood 
used by savage races, and the “pieces of 
eight,’’ made famous by bloody tales of the 
Spanish Main. 

One of the Greek coins of 325 B. C. con- 
tains a fine likeness of Alexander the Great, 
while the image of Ptolemy, the builder of 
the greatest of the Pyramids, gazes from an 
old Egyptian coin. 

Coming down to the United States, the 
exhibit contains examples of practically all 
the coins that have passed as currency from 
the old days in which English, Dutch, Span- 
ish and French currency was in circulation 
to those struck under the direction of the 
different States and the Continental] Con- 
gress in Revolutionary War times through 
the various. stages, These include the 
California currency, used in exchange for 
gold, Civil War and panic paper money, to 
the present day. The pine tree shilling of 
1652, the “Franklin cent’’ with the caption, 
“Mind Your’ Business;” the old Liberty 
cents, the California ‘‘slug,’’ worth $50, of 
1851, and the fractional currency, Confed- 
erate money and the “shinplaster’’ are 
among the interesting exhibits, 

As a medium of circulation, one of Dr. 
Cook’s gumdrops, which he is supposed to 
have used in hiring Eskimos in his dash 
for the Pole, is shown in vivid contrast with 
a $10,000 Treasury note issued by the United 
States Government. 

The exhibit which Mr. Zerbe is showing 
in the American Nationa] Bank is open to 
public view from 9 to 5 o’clock every day 
this week, and on Thursday evening be- 
tween the hours of 7.30 and 9. In addition 
he will probably address various educa- 
tional institutions of Richmond on money 
and banking, and will give any information 
concerning the value and history of thé 
money of other days. This is his first 
exhibition in the South. 


and 
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A STREET CAR CAMPAIGN 


HOW A CHICAGO INSTITUTION IS SUCCESSFULLY USINC THIS 
MEDIUM 


By C. B. Hazlewood, Assistant Secretary, Union Trust Company, Chicago 


E are very glad to give the results 
W of our experience with street car 
advertising if it will be useful to 
bankers in other cities. 
Our reasons for going into the street cars 
are based on the following theories: 
1.—They traverse certain districts 
of the city where we find by actual 
analysis that we have the largest 
proportion of customers per thou- 
sand circulation. Experience shows 
that it is most profitable to adver- 


tise where we have the most friends 
who will recommend us. 

2.—The street cars that we use 
run on three trunk lines which bring 
the people downtown and right to 
the door of our Savings Depart- 
ment. This takes advantage of an 
object many people have in opening 
savings accounts at a_ particular 
bank; viz., convenience of location. 

3.—The sight of our advertise- 
ment in the street cars gives the 


Our years of steady 
4growth is due to the 
increased confidence we 
have earned from our 
many depositors by strong, 
conservative, practical 
methods. 





31 West Madison Street, Tribune Bldg. 


car stops at the door of our Savings Dept. 











Convenient to all lines and ap 

People. er 

Equally accessible to State ime 

Street shoppers and the ite 

7 business district. ine 
=> 31 W. Madison Street (Tribune Building) ir r 

Pr" — tr G n Rees cor a. Receding our urer 
ee mam HE 
| ee-  5 enE sh 
Beth ted a | He fest from State & roan als 
us ; Madison. the busiest !* pip>. v  S 
——. —— corner in icago 4 nav on 


Take this car to Madison 
and Dearborn and ask to see 
the most sensible Christmas 
gift you can give to any 
member of your family. 
UNION TRUST COMPANY 

It’s this savings bank-book in 


a handsome Christmas box. 
and Uhotey 6 to 8 P. 









The officials of this bank 
9 invite a personal interview 
with you regarding your 
savings. 
The strong, conservative 
. 2, character of this bank will 
recommend itself to you. 


, Madison and Dearborn Sts., Tribune Building. 
This car stops at the door of our Savings Dept. [" %<*"] 





Save! 

Show a personal profit. 

This old, conservative 
bank would be pleased to 
receive your account. 

3% interest will be paid. 

31 W. Madison Street (Tribune Bldg.) 

This car stops at the door of our Savings Department. 


Not what you earn, 
but what you save 


is yours. 





Madison and Dearborn Streets, Tribune Building. 
This car stops at the door of our Savings Dept. ["%=i 


A bank of strength and character. 

A strength gained by years of 
steady growth. 

A character of conservatism that 
invites your 

31 W..Madison St, Tribune Bidg. 


This car stops at the door of 
our Savings Dept. 





SOME OF THE STREET CAR COPY USED 
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e The Thrift Habit 


Habits of thrift should be cultivated just as soon as wages afe 
earned or a8 soon as one has the handling of any regular amounts of 
money 

There is nothing you will do in all your life that will give you 
es cruch quiet satisfaction as seeing the savings grow little by Uttle, 
until there comes a time when the accumulation bas reached « cum 
that means— 

A business opportanity 
Increased forts. 
Shelter against o rainy day 
Opportenity for benevolence, 
or something else that would not otherwise have been possible. 

‘The thrift habit will mean « great deal to you—more than you 
realize now if you have mot yet begun to practice it The savings 
bank ts the best ald to you tm this direction. 4 per cent interest re 
wards your thrift bere. 








Tyler County Bank 


Capital and Surples, $130,000, 


Cure for 
Extravagance 


There is no use denying that the cost of living is higher today 
than it bas been in a very long time 

it is @ condition and not a theory that confronts every house 
holder, who bas to think twice before making an expenditure, @ith 
income stationary and expenses advanc! 

Under these circumstances the need for systematic economy ts 
all the greater if one desires to get abead at all. 

The tendency sometimes i# to give up attempts to si mone) 
when it seems hard to accomplish the result, but remember that ti 
is doing the bard things that develops character, and that. tn thir 
case self-sacrifice brings its own reward. 

Save Sve per cent of your income if you cannot do any better 
Dut save something, and let this bank help you with 4 per cent, 
compound interest. You con bank with us by mall safely and cazily 


Tyler County Bank 


Capital and Surples, $180,000. 




















ee Basking By Mail. are asad pencnvsenthiren _ 
YOUR CHILDREN’S FUTURE Dividends Are Paid 


not the amoun: of money you leave them so much as it is Ge kind 


Of babite they learn from fou, 


‘The dollar they save out ob will mean « great deal al) through 
tm the bank, where they can see it grow, means aiore than just « Iit- 
tle money caved up. It ef!l mean the firm establishment, early ia 
Mfe, of the habit of thrift, which will mean « gerat deal all through 
life 

‘The thrift babit has been at the root of most busines suecesses. 

Are you going to give your children « start and encouragement 
along this rved? = 

A 4 per cent savings acco unt can be begun with one doller 





Tyler County Bank 


Gnpita! and Sarpias, $190,008. 





Blotersviibe. West Va 


Banting By Hak 








made is not profit, not income. _ 

For example, if you make $2,000 a year and don't save a cent, 
you are not paying any dividends, while if you are earning only 
$1,000 annually, but save $400 of it, you are earning ten per cent, 
on your capital stock which is your earning capacity. 

By net earnings is meant the cash on hand after all expendi- 
tures are made. There is one safe and sure way to carn dividends 
every year It is to set aside every week a definite Proportion of 
your income to form « reserve fund. If you always spend lees than 
you earn you will always be “ahead of the game.” 

If yOu are not a dividend payer now, put yourself on a dividend- 
paying basis by starting @ savings bank account in this bank as 
soon as you can. It will earn 4 per cent compound interest. 


Tyler County Bank 


Capital and Surplus, $190,000. 





Sistersv ile, 
Banking By Mall 


ee 











Create a Reserve 
While You Can 


Don't waste your money. Resolve 
to set amide part of your income every 
week and deposit it in = savings ac 


You will Gnd thet you get slong 
all right on the balance, and then you 
will be so much to the guod 

At the end of the year you wost 
know the difference as [ar as the com- 
fort sad pleasure you have hed is 
concerned, but you will see the diff 
erence in the matter of your substan 
tial resources. 

Build up a ‘fund for the futura 
This bank pays 4 per cent on savings 
sccounts. Bank by mei) safely and 
conveniently if you wish. 


Tyler County Bank 


Capita) and Sarpies, 6190000. 





Ristars vile West Ta 


Banking By Mall. 





The Man With 
A Vision 


ft is the man with a vision that 
accomplishes things Im the world The 


anticipation of a future competence 
Present toil and 


Are you looking far enough abad 
to be willing to do without sone 
things now for the sake of having 
them with Interest later on 

If you beve a vision of what you 
want to have or be. work and save 
now and you can accomplish it. 

Let a 4 per cent account fm this 


reality 





Tyler County Bank 


Capital and Surpies, 6180,000. 
Slotarevilie, 
Banking By Mal. 








bank help you to make your vision s | 


28°." 


West Va. | 





PART OF A SERIES PREPARED 


PUBLISHING 


BY THE 


PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT, BANKERS 
COMPANY . 
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REAT 


ART ON A BLOTTER OF 


opportunity to a customer of ours 
who may be riding with a friend 
or an acquaintance to recommend 
the Union ‘Trust Company. An ad- 
vertisement in a newspaper does 
not make such a recommendation 
possible. 


Our experience with street car advertising 
during the ten or eleven months we have 
been using it has been quite satisfactory on 
the whole, and we have been pleased over 
the interest our campaign has attracted 
among our old customers and among new 
prospects. In questioning each new savings 
customer as to his reason for opening an 


THE EXCHANGE 


NATIONAL BANK OF PITTSSURGIE 


account with us we find that the street car 
advertising is being noticed, though it is 
absolutely true, of course, that there is no 
way of definitely checking the number of 
accounts it has influenced. 

Checking the results of bank advertising, 
in any event, is merely useful for compari- 
son of different mediums. Probably no 
bank advertiser could show a profit on new 
business, coming through general advertis- 
ing, equal to the expenditure for it. By 
keeping a careful record, however, of the 
accounts and inquiries produced by different 
forms of advertising we may determine 
which are good and which are useless. 


HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 


HK National Bank of Commerce of 

Williamson, W. Va., runs an advertise- 

ment in the local High School paper, the 
copy reading as follows: 


BOYS AND GIRLS! 


W ire you going to do when you grow 

Are You going to be your own boss or work 
someone else? 

W su be independent and have your own 

me or will you be one of the many 

just scrape along and manage to 


ke both ends meet? 
depends on you. 
> ill of the great 
in to prepare for 
e young like you. 

step is to save 
given. The 
to help you. 
Vhen the time comes for 


men of this country 
success when thev 
what 
folks at 


you earn and 
home will be 


you to go to 


ze, or start out for yourself, you will 
equipped for the fight. 

enny you save now puts you that 
h ahead of the boy or girl who does 


save 


Children’s 
this bank, no 


accounts are always welcome at 
matter how small. 


“Savings Union Service” is the title of a 
new monthly house organ issued in booklet 
form by the Savings Union Bank and Trust 
Company, the oldest bank in San Francisco. 
It is a high class production throughout and 
reflects much credit wpon its editor, C. L. 
Hamsher, assistant cashier of the institution. 


The Safety Fund National Bank of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., is using some “reading notice” 
advertisements in local papers. The articles 
look just like news matter, except that there 
is a small “adv.” at the end. The German- 
American Savings Bank of Los Angeles also 
uses this kind of advertising and “puts it 
over” without the tell-tale “adv.” 


The National Bank of Syracuse, N. Y., 
uses some very attractive gilt edge cards for 
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its statement and other printed enclosures. 
The effect is thoroughly high class and gives 
just the right tone to the advertising mat- 
ter. 


Referring to the Greek bank advertise- 
ment reproduced herewith the Alton, IIL. 
“Telegraph” printed this news item: 


FIRST GREEK ADVERTISEMENT. 


First Trust and 
Innovation in 
The Telegraph to-day publishes the 

first advertisement in the Greek lan- 

guage it has ever printed in its seventy- 


Savings Bank Makes 
Alton Newspapers. 





First Trust & Savings Bank 


OF ALTON aa 


102 West Tilird Street ALTON, ILLINOIS 





KE@AAAION $100.000 


‘Far éxbopiire va oreidd inte xpripata tig ‘Ed- 
dada, sxvoxepbijre pac, éxadi) rwdobyer tuc e68n- 
rdinac dipac éni 


vertpac étuzayac (Cheeks) ec “Ary 
Aordivov xai gpayxa éxi Mapoiwr *Enione nedot~ 





per érerayac éxi ter xadliripwr Tpaxelar xai eit 
rac mrpewtipac mudac tie “Eddddog zi npwriae cig 
tic tac tie dpepdc tor émetuyor da Aovdivor # 
Mapicvove 

Exionc zwlodper K., W. xai K. exveaydc tar 
budworar (tpdbedepc roduc) xAnpwrdac sic be. ta. 
Pen cob mocpov. 








AD. IN MODERN GREEK 


six years of 
Savings Bank 


life, The First Trust and 
had an electrotype made, 
because the Telegraph had no Greek 
type in its office, and no one who could 
set it up if the type was here, The ad- 
vertisement is intended to be read by 
persons who speak or ready only Greek, 
many of whom may be. interested in 
what the bank has to say. If the adver- 
tisement yields any results, it may be 
necessary for Cashier Wyckoff or some 
persons who speak or read only Greek, 
to accommodate the patrons who cannot 
speak anything but Greek. 


The Lincoln Trust Company, Boston, 
Mass., makes a point of its clerks pelonging 
to the American Institute of Banking. Fol- 
lowing is the copy bringing out this fact, 
prepared by the Publicity Department of 
The Bankers Publishing Company: 


HOW WE PROMOTE EFFICIENT SERVICE 


In order to keep up the efficiency of its 
staff of workers to the highest pitch, this 
bank pays for the active membership of each 
of its clerks in the American Institute of 
Banking, an organization for the specialized 
training of bank men. 
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Moreover, each of our clerks regularly at- 
tends the meetings of the Institute and fa’ th. 


fully carries out the educational work re- 
quired. 
This is only one feature of the constant 


efforts being made by this company to per- 
fect its banking service. 

LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY, 
12 High St. 


Junction of Summer Boston 


“Our Bond Department, What it Is, the 
Service it Renders,” is a recent booklet is- 
sued by the prolific advertising department 
of the Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 
of Winston-Salem, N. C. The back cover of 
the booklet is perforated and forms an ad- 
dressed post card carrying on the message 
side this matter: 


Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C 


Gentlemen: 


Kindly give me information relative to the 
subject opposite which I have placed check 
mark. 

a ne ne ( ) 

Certiticttes Of DepOmlt occ cccccccsscdnes . 3 

SEE « caiswemwedee-ok-wmecema «> 

ee ee rr rr ( ) 

WOE BOCPRGOR onc hieseccceccsises ( ) 
RE abcd tae SG cds dae ake wees eaneaaan 
i We. es OE Os DO Salen sie ee sts ndencwnes 
Post-office 


State 


We reproduce herewith a group of ad- 
vertisements sent us by the Nassau County 





Men Who Manage 
this StrongBank 


No 11 


Leo.P Schaefer 


Real Estate Officer 






‘Mr. Schecter wes 
phis, Tenn. He attended 





Account in This Strong Bank <=; . 
Deposits of $1.09 or more will carn 4 per cent inter. and teller with the American No 
j-entmuaily, at this bank Such 


. a 
gin bearing interest from the date of deposits. We with whe German American Seo 
invite you to open & savings acapunt today ings Bank, remaining with that 





stitution until he was appointed 
Safe Depomt Boxes $2.50 or More pr py a 
Yearly, in Our Burglar, Flood, Cy on nw wt 
Dynamite and MobProef Vaults. state officer 
"tet @(hOS ANGELES TRUST “x 
tweety “SAND SAVINES/BANK? os serve 








PERSONALITY IN BANK PUBLICITY 
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BANKING 


TRUST COM- 

PANY has great 
advantages as the Executor 
of an estate. It is abso- 
lutely responsible. Its 
Capital guarantees its 
fidelity. It is practically 
perpetual, and in many de- 
tails greater efficiency will 
be secured because of the 
wide experience of its 
officers in all matters of 
business or finance. 


Nassau County 
Trust Company 


Mineola, New York 


Ov trust powers should 
make a strong appeal 
to thoughtful business men 
with large property hold- 
ings. The death of an ex- 
ecutor or trustee may bring 
about unexpected and un- 
desirable conditions, but if 
you appoint us Executor, 
Trustee or Guardian, 
safety in the management 
of your estate is assured, 


Nassau County 


TrustCompany | 
Mineola, New York 


8 Compe 


PUBLICITY 





PERSONAL execu- 

torship may defeat 
the plans of a lifetime, be- 
cause of the death or inex- 
perience of the person 
selected. A trust company 
never dies and its efficiency 
is closely safeguarded by 
State control. It is our 
business to act in the 
capacity of Executor, 
Trustee or Guardian. 


Nassau County 
Trust Company 


T is almost an imposi- 
tion to ask a friend to 
assume the anxiety and 
responsibility of being an 
Executor, Trustee or 
Guardian. 
It is our business to act 
in these capacities, and 
the cost is the same, 
being fixed by statute. 
Ask us about it. 


Nassau County 


4} Trust Company 
Mineola, New York 


GOOD ADS., BUT WHAT BUSINESS-GETTING SIGNIFICANCE IS THERE TO GETTING 


ONE DEPOSIT BY AEROPLANE POST? 


t Company. The letter accompanying 
was as follows: 


\SSAU COUNTY TRUST COMPANY, 


Mineola, N. Y. 


ntlemen:—We note in last month’s 
of your publication a reproduction 
Aeroplane Post Card under the 
ding of “Freak Advertising.”’ This 
elty proved very successful, but is 
ply a part of a series of ads. and 
ild be judged accordingly. 
Banking Publicity section of your 


magazine is certainly like the octopus in 
reaching out in all directions for new 
ideas on advertising and we want to ex- 
press our thanks and appreciation for 
recognition of our campaign. 

Inclosed find check to the amount of 
five dollars for a subscription to the 
Bankers Magazine, I am also inclosing 
a few of our regular newspaper ads. 
which might interest your readers re- 
garding copy and display. 

Advertisingly yours, 
HAROLD W. SMITH, 
Adv. Mer. 
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A COMBINATION CILECK 


It is a rather unusual and very interest- 
ing check which we reproduce herewith. Mr. 
Haag, proprietor of “The Mighty Haag 
Shows,” is one of the largest stockholders 
and a director of the Commercial National 
Bank of Shreveport, La., besides being in- 
terested in other large enterprises in’ that 
city. 

We would be glad to receive from other 
banks or individuals samples of unusual 
checks like this. Possibly we can get to- 
gether enough to make a full page group 
in the magazine at some future date. 


Following is a good form letter sent out 
by the Peoples National Bank of Waynes- 
boro, Pa.: 


My Dear Sir: 


We wish to call your attention once 
more to the advantages of dealing with 
the Peoples National Bank, The rapid 
and continued increase in the number of 
our customers is taken by us as_ indi- 
eating that our way of doing business is 
becoming more generally appreciated by 
the public 

It is our pleasure to extend You our 
hanking facilities and if you are not now 
doing any business with us we would 
like you to consider the matter of open- 
ing an account here. 

Should you wish to borrow any money 
do not hesitate to call upon us. We feel 
sure that our knowledge of the financial 
standing of al] the residents of Waynes- 
boro as well as of Washington and 
Quincey Townships is not excelled and 
you can confidentially expect fair and 
considerate treatment from us when you 
wish to make a loan. 

If any of your friends desire to open a 
bank account or borrow money, we will 
appreciate it if you will send them to us. 

Very truly yours, 
J. H. STONER, Cashier. 


Mr. Carl W. Art of the Publicity Depart- 
ment of the Union Trust and Savings Bank, 
Spokane, Wash., sends us a booklet issued 
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LW 
S 
Dollars 


To the COMMERCIAL NAT'L BANK ‘ 
SHREVEPORT, LA 


FSS ES 


AND ADVERTISE MENT 


by the Insurance Department of that insti- 
tution. It is entitled “Insuring the Motor 
Car.” It is the first of the kind we have 
ever seen and is a splendid piece of work in 
every way. 


The German National Bank of Little 
Rock, Ark., has a Night Department, which 
it advertises as follows: 

Our Night Department is meeting with 
continued success and our customers are 
complimenting us because of our efforts 
to conduct our business to suit thei 
convenience, 

Our Night Department is open from 
6 a. m. to 12 o'clock midnight, and we 
will be pleased to take your deposit or 
cash checks at any time between those 
hours. 


The Guaranty ‘trust and Savings Bank of 
Jacksonville, Fla., makes a special feature 
of its service the collection of money due 
on land contracts. This service, the bank 
claims, is of benefit both to the buyer and 
seller, as it affords every facility for con- 
venience, accuracy, time saving and other 
similar advantages. The bank being open at 
all times during business hours, payments 
can be made across the counter with the cer- 
tainty that no time will be lost owing to the 
absence of the person to whom under ordi- 
nary circumstances money would be paid 
and who might be away when the customer 
arrives. The entire organization of the bank 
guarantees accuracy at every stage and 
there is no possibility of any misunder- 
standing or mistake occurring. 


The Union Bank and Trust Company of 
Jackson, Tenn., in February opened a cam- 
paign of advertising with a full page 
newspaper advertisement of a $50 Savings 
Club, announced as follows: 


Believing that many more people would 
save a portion of their earnings if given the 
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per opportunity and sufficient inducement 
to do so, the Union Bank & Trust Company 
has opened a department in which customers 
may deposit without leaving their homes or 
‘es of business. 
‘he method of operating the Union Sav- 
ings $50.00 Club is as follows: The plan is 
induce persons to save the $50.00 in a 
certain time. A person wishes to save $50.00 
a year or $1.00 a week. Then notify us on 
what day of the week the deposit is to be 
made and a Collector Will Call and receive 
the deposit, giving the proper’ receipt. 
Customers may deposit only 50 cents each 
week, or any amount each week, the only 
cendition made by us is that money is not 
to be withdrawn until the account has run 
one year. These account draw interest at 
three per cent. Thoughtful and prudent 
persons will undoubtedly take advantage of 
this new method of saving. We will begin 
the club on 





MONDAY, FEBRUARY 19th, 1912. 


Telephone either phone, Number 55, to Mr. 
Blalock, who wil] enroll members, and give 
full information concerning the club. 

Absolute protection from frauds is prom- 
ised in that we will furnish letter of author- 
ity to collectors. Do not pay deposits to 
collectors who cannot produce the proper 
authority. 


The Barnett National Bank of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., does some consistently good ad- 
vertising. Some of the valuable points 
brought out in its recent copy are the fol- 
lowing: 

Banks recognize a professional courtesy 
in giving one another information, and 
if you want to get information about 
some one or something in a strange 
town, one of the best ways to get it is 
through your bank. 

If you have notes that are maturing 
from time to time, and you do not want 
to be troubled with making your own 
collections, you will find our collection 
department just what you are looking 
for. All you have to do is to leave your 
notes with our collection clerk and take 
his receipt. We will then make the col- 
lections as they mature, crediting your 

count and advising you, This service 

j free. 

Do you know of any other place in 

cksonville where you could go and 

nd as smal] a sum as $5.00 and get in- 
terest on it at the rate of four per cent. 

‘ year, secured by resources of more 

in eight million dollars? 

During the month of January the 

icksonville fire department answered 

rty-one calls. You can never tell 
here and when a fire is going to break 

—your house may be next, For a 
ry small sum you can have a safety 
posit box in our fire and burglar- 
of vault. 


the Commercial National Bank of 
reveport, La., has issued an interesting 


t century Confederate memorial calendar. 
zives portraits of leaders of the Confed- 





CONDENSED STATEMENT OF 


The Bank of Prosperity 


of Dickinson County, Kansas 


RESOURCES 
Loans—The crop 
Reserves—Cows, hogs and poultry. 
Cash—Grain, stock, butter and eggs. 
LIABILITIES 
ings. stock and machinery 
land. 






Deposite— stock increase, the deposit of fer- 
tunity in solt and filthy ere ia the pocket 

uM Sivery weed in w (ield draws 0 check againet the crop. 

aaa pound of s to the square yard reduces the crop 

of wheat sweaty bushels per 

Kills Payable—Shallow plowing and continued grain growing 





Nuggets. “23" for “it.” 
Interest—The plant in well till- Discount the uncertainties 
soil pays big interest | farming by 
Clipping ony gl | Preparing a good seed bed 
alfalfa for bay and seed. } 
Security a 41, ee Conserving the moisture 
the soil By selecting and treating the 
Sight Draft—Hot winds, nev- seed 
er drawn on crop grown on well By keeping up with new ideas 
the soil. Silos. | By keeping good sto 
Watered Stock—Spreading the By keeping up the fertility and 
work that should go on a quar humus of the soil 
cor of © costicn | By keeping out weeds and 
Velvet—Second and third crops plant diseases. 
of alfalfa 
Insurance—Rotation of crops. | 
Silent Partner—Good seed corn 
and good seed wheat | 
Dividends—Comfortable home. 
happy family. pleasant surround- 
ings, wide porch, shade trees. fur- 
Race, bath room. motor car. | 
Convention—Getting together 
to learn from each other and ue 
ually finding that the fellow 
worker is an So. 1 fellow and 
knows many things we do not 


Certificates. 


Tocrease seed deposits by en- 
couraging— 

The agricultural college 

The experiment station 

The farmers’ institute 

Farmers’ club 

The a = Dulletins of the 
jon and agricul 





Compiiments of 
THE ABILENE NATIONAL BANK 
Abilene, Kansas 











A CHEERFUL STATEMENT 


eracy, reproductions of the Stars and Bars, 
monuments, a map of the Southern States, 
and on the back of the calendar are Con- 
federate songs and poems. 
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FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 


Recent Opinions on Different Phases Of It 


Mr. S. W. Straus, speaking before the 
Chicago Advertising Club recently, said: 


If I understand the psychology of advertis- 
ing in general, its first object is to 
create a desire for the object advertised, 
You may advertise grape juice, or pianos, or 
tooth paste, in one whirlwind campaign that 
brings immediate and tremendous sales. But 
such methods employed in investment ad- 
vertising would result in utter failure, be- 
~ause the psychology of investment adver- 
tising is radically different. 

We are advertising both nationally and 
locally in magazines and newspapers, both 
the financial and the general press. We 
commenced this campaign a little more than 
two years ago, and in this time our business 
has more than doubled in volume, and we 
have gained clients all over the world. 

There is no doubt in my mind of the 
efficiency of advertising when I consider this 
result. Moreover, our advertising is steadily 
increasing in value as our name becomes 
better known, The cost per inquiry is 
steadily falling, while the percentage of 
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and average 
rising as we 
better 


amount per 
gain confi- 
class of in- 


inquiries 
steadily 
mind of the 


sales to 
sales are 
dence in the 
vestors. 

Our advertising in newspapers is used dur- 
ing the chief investment seasons of the year, 
while in the national magazines it does not 


miss a single month the year round. In this 
way the cumulative value of advertising is 
great. 


Mr. Emerson De Puy, in addressing the 
Des Moines Ad Men’s Club, said in part: 


shou.i the bank advertise to 
business and thus be en- 
abled to declare dividends to stockholders, 
but there is a public duty which all good 
bankers recognize and that is a thwarting 
of the schemes of the J. Rufus Wallingfords. 

The business of selling all sorts of worth- 
less ‘‘stocks” and ‘“‘bonds’’ by mail, through 
able and seductive advertising, has as- 
sumed wonderful proportions. 

It seems clear that the bank should make 


Not only 
build up its own 


its advertising educative along these lines, 
to the end that the people may have infor- 
mation valuable to them as to the making 


of investments. 


It is safe to say that the alluring part of 
the advertisements of all ‘get-rich-quick 
schemers” lies in their disinterestedness. 


of the other 
scheme is a 
in serv- 


Everything is for the benefit 
fellow; the promoter of the 
philanthropist whose highest joy is 
ing his fellow men. 

Always the schemer shows great dividends 
(on paper), his literature and follow up stuff; 
refers pityingly to those people who foolishly 
put their money in savings banks where it 
only draws 4 per cent. per annum. 

All students of the subject are aware that 
the advertiser loses ground in proportion as 
he reveals his desire to sell. The public 
nothing about his desires, but when 
he shows that same public how it is to be 
enriched and benefited in buying what he 


cares 


has to sell, then it comes running with its 
hands full of money. 

The J. Rufus Wallingfords are men of 
great ability along this line, and the banker 
should understand that he is up against a 
stiff proposition: that his advertising must 
be well prepared and have a definite aim in 
order to win out against the forces which 
seek to take from his community the money 
which properly belongs and should remain 
there. 


x > 


BANK ADVERTISING EXCHANGE 


Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 


change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list free of 
charge by writing to the editor of this de- 
partment. Watch each month for new 
names and add them to your list at once. 

The Bankers Magazine, New York (ex 
officio). 

John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, 


Madison, S. D. 
Charles D. Wells, 
da, 8 Wellington street W., 


Traders Bank of Cana- 
Toronto, Ont. 
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Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, 
New Rochelle, N, Y. 
R. B. Parrish, cashier, 


National Bank of 
Commerce, Williamson, W. Va. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa, 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, 
Naugatuck, Conn 
Arthur S. Cory, 
ore Wash. 

C. Hamsher, assistant cashier, Savinzs 
Union Bank of San Francisco, Cal. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 

F, W. Ellsworth, Publicity Manager, Guar- 
anty Trust Co, of New York. 

T. H. Stoner, cashier, The Peopies Na- 
tional Bank, Waynesboro, Pa, 

A. Overton, cashier, The National Bank 

s ‘Smithtown Branch, Smithtown Branch, 


Chehalis National Bank, 


H. M. Jefferson, Windsor Trust Company, 
New York City. 

W. R. Dysart, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Ripon, Wis, 

Ww. J. Kommers, cashier, Union Trust & 
Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

. R, Stackhouse, City National 

Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 

George J. Schaller, cashier, Citizens Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa, 

J. G. Hoagland, Continental and Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

Cc. L. Chilton, Jr., advertising manager, 
— National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 


Bank 


. Matthews, S. W. Straus & Co., 
Straus Bldg., Chicago. 
B. HF. Blalock, assistant cashier, Union 


Bank & Trust Co., Jackson, Tenn. 
The Franklin Society, 388 Park Row, New 
York. 
Cc. L. Glenn, advertising manager, Wacho- 
*=. Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
. Boozer, Barnett National Bank, 
pe Fla. 
W. FP. Jones, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Cc Taylor, Jr., president, Wilmington 
Savings & Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 
Jesse E. Brannen, cashier, First National 
Bank, Westwood, N. . 
=. A. Hatton, cashier, 
Del Rio, Texas. 
A... A. Ekirch, secretary, Side Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City, 
E. M. Baugher, president, The Home Build- 
a Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 
W. Bailey, cashier, First National Bank, 
Cc larkev! lle, Tenn. 
Cc, W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 
T. J. Brooks, cashier, The Guaranty Trust 
& Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 
W. W. Potts, treasurer, The Federal Title 
& Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
E, W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birming- 
ham Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Charles S, Marvel, The First-Second Na- 
tional Bank, Akron, Ohio, 
Farmers & Mechanics 
West Chester, Pa. 
Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., 
City Bank & Trust Company, Mobile, Ala. 
C. W. Beerbower, assistant cashier, The 
Farmers National Bank, Salem, Va. 
B. P. Gooden, adv. mgr., New Netherland 
Pank, New York. 
J. A. Buchanan, 
caster, Pa. 
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"First Nat ional Bank, 
North 


Trust Company, 


assistant cashier, 


Guaranty Trust Co., Lan- 


Cc. L, Chilton, Jr., Brown, Treacy & Sperry 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

W. L. Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics 
Trust Co., West Chester, Pa. 

E. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Toccoa, Ga, 

E. L. Zoering, Sedalia Trust Co., Sedalia, 
Mo. 
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THE MERCHANTS BANK OF CANADA 


A TYPICAL CANADIAN 


HE banking system of Canada is fre- 
quently pointed to by financial au- 
thorities as embodying in its laws and 

illustrating in its operations many of the 
ideal principles and practices upon which 
sound and efficient banking should rest. 

The Canadian chartered banks are big and 
strong, and with their multiplicity of 
branches, scattered all over the country, they 
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WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, BRANCH 


nish abundant banking facilities to all 
tions and to every kind of legitimate 
le and industry. They also care ade- 
tely for the people’s savings. 
he Canadian bank note is an especially 
iceable instrument for use by the busi- 
community, performing its work with 
miptness and absolute safety. 
n a very important respect—that of the 
c oracter of management—the Canadian 
' sks compare most favorably with those of 
other. country. The Canadian bank 
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BANKING INSTITUTION 


manager is, nearly always, a thoroughly 
trained banker, grounded by study and ex- 
perience in the best banking traditions. He 
is familiar with the fluctuations of business 
and is neither liable to be carried away by 
seasons of speculation nor unduly fright- 
ened by times of depression. 

Naturally, banks founded on the sound 
principles contained in the Canadian Bank- 
ing Act and managed by wise and experi- 
enced bankers, are bound to establish them- 
selves in public confidence and to prosper 
with the country’s growth. 

It will be found of interest to trace, 
briefly, the history and growth of one of 
Canada’s typical banking institutions—the 
Merchants Bank of Canada, which in the 
past few years has experienced a growth 
that may indeed be termed remarkable. 


History AND GrowrTHh. 


Forty-seven years of successful business 
has stamped the Merchants Bank of Canada 
as one of the most prosperous institutions 
of the country and the expiration of that 
time finds it still improving its previous 
record. Founded at Montreal in 1864 by 
the late Sir Hugh Allan, the first president, 
with Mr. Jackson Rae as general manager, 
the business grew steadily and in 1868, when 
its charter from the Dominion of Canada 
was amended to enable it to absorb the 
Commercial Bank, the business included ex- 
tensive connections in the Provinces of On- 
tario and Quebec. 

In 1877 Sir Hugh Allan retired from the 
presidency, and was succeeded by the Hon. 
John Hamilton. During the same year Mr. 
George Hague became general manager, 
holding the reins of management for twenty 
years when, in 1897, Mr. Thomas Fyshe be- 
came associated with him as joint general 
manager. After five more years of active 
duty, Mr. Hague retired, and Mr. Fyshe 
assumed undivided charge. 

Being far sighted in discerning the possi- 
bilities of the Canadian Northwest, the bank 
was a pioneer in establishing a branch at 
Winnipeg in 1873, and from that time has 
taken an active part in the development of 
the magnificent agricultural country ex- 
tending from Manitoba to the further val- 
leys of Alberta along the foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The bank has been keeping pace with the 
remarkable progress of Canada and has now 
169 branches throughout the Dominion, 
ranging from Halifax and St. John on the 
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THE MERCHANTS BANK OF CANADA — HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL 
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Atlantic seaboard to Victoria and Van- 
couver on the Pacific coast. Its paid-up 
capital of $6,000,000 is in process of being 
increased to $7,000,000, toward providing 
for the growing commercial needs of the 
country, and it is possessed of a substantial 
reserve fund of $5,458,878, amassed out of 
undivided profits. Its main office is in Mon- 
treal, and branches are scattered through 
{le Provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and British Colum- 


aly 


yy ny 


—aly \ 
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Sir H. Montagu Allan, a son of the 
founder, Sir Hugh Allan, is president of 
the institution, with Mr. Jonathan Hodgson 
as vice-president, and the board of directors 
is composed of men prominent in the com- 
mercial and industrial life of Canada. The 
general manager, Mr. E. F. Hebden, be- 
came executive head of the bank in 1905, in 
succession to Mr. Thomas Fyshe. Mr. Heb- 
den entered the institution in 1871, and has 
therefore been with the bank forty-one years. 


LONDON, ONTARIO, BRANCH 


Sia with connections in all of the larger 
cities of the world. 

Conducting its business on sound prin- 
ciples and along safe and conservative lines 
has given the bank a foundational reputa- 
tion for the striking progress made in re- 
cent years. The accompanying comparative 
figures testify to the really remarkable 
ecrowth of the bank. 

Reserve fund 


and 
Undivided Total 
Year. Profits. Deposits, Assets. 


1905. ..$3,473,197 $28,109,616 $41,477,589 
1906... 3,674,596 35,506,959 49,541,955 
1907... 4,034,256 37,616,546 
1908... 4,400,997 41,327,872 56,598,625 
1909... 4,602,157 49,471,594 66,800,151 
1910... 4,999,297 54,779,044 71,600,058 
Novy. 30, 1911... 5,458,878 63,494,580 81,928,961 






Before assuming the general management 
he was for the preceding ten years superin- 
tendent of branches and chief inspector, 
which office is now occupied by Mr. T. E. 
Merrett, at one time agent of the bank in 
New York. 

The agency of the bank in New York was 
established thirty-eight years ago, in 1874, 
and is located at 63-65 Wall street. Mr. W. 
M. Ramsay and Mr. C. J. Crookall are the 
bank’s representatives, Mr. Ramsay before 
coming to New York in 1906 being local 
manager of the bank in Montreal. 


Tue Past Year’s Business. 
A statement of the bank’s business for 
the year ending November 30, 1911, will 
prove interesting: 
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The net profits of the year, after 
payment of charges, rebate on 
discounts, interest on deposits, 
and making full provision for 
bad and doubtful debts 
SMOuUNtES tO ..cccccced Rincdsnes $1,179,581.03 
The balance brought forward 
from Nov. 30, 1910, was...... 99,297.15 
MEE. odviteiecerwinennakanens $1,278,878.18 
This sum was apportioned as . 
follows: 
ES, 62ce 2 eke de Seow ae es $570,000,0) 
Transferred to reserve fund.. 500,000.09 
Written off bank premises ac- 
Re eae ner eaienar pee 100,000 
Contribution to officers’ pen- 
st Sl: ceniataasvaneewenks 50,000 
Balance carried forward ...... 58,878.18 
EEE Wikis Raed es ecuncav eon $1,278,878 
Six branches have been opened the past 
year in the growing sections of the Domin 
ion, and the addition of $1,000,000 new 
stock indicates that the progressive man 
agement and conservative policies are gain 
ing and keeping the confidence of depos 
itors. Business indications point to a pros 
perous future for Canada, and a continuatio! 
of past methods will undoubtedly give th 
LACOMEE, ALBURTA, BRANCIL bank its full share of this growth. 
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THE MERCHANTS BANK OF CANADA 


Statement of Liabilities and Assets November 30, 1911 


Liabilities, 


To the Public. 


Motes tm Cireubetiet .2ccciccess $6,351,259.00 
Deposits at Call....$25,897,925.26 
Deposits subject to 


notice (accrued in- 


GOCE) ..ccccnesess 36,239,678.72 


anks in Canada.. 1,356,976.S4 


eee — 63,494,580.82 


310,980.05 


Balances due to Agents in the 
United States and elsewhere.. 161,112.94 


EC REOE DO De ns éo5 cic scneen 150,000. 


Dividends unclaimed ........... 2,179.5( 


$70,470,082.31 


To the Stockholders, 


Capital paid up......$6,000,000.00 


Reserve Fund ...... ; 9, 400,000.00 
Balance of Profits 
carried forward.... 58,878.18 
—————— 11,458,878.18 


POE 2avdsrdeteadenseienteen $81,928,961.49 


Assets. 
Gold and Silver Coin on hand.. $2,149,007.08 
Dominion Notes on hand........ 5,659, 100.00 
Notes and Cheques of other 
BEE bivkeuweens neat eneseneews 4,662,788.08 
Palances due by other Banks 
et verre errr erect es 2,635.33 


Palances due by Banks and 
Agents in the Un‘ted States.. 


Call and Short Loans 


on Bonds and 
Stocks in Canada. .$3,854,845.31 


Call and Short Loans 


on Bonds and 

Stocks elsewhere 

than in Canada... 9,091,612.77 
— 12,946,458.08 


Government, Municipal, Railway 


and other Bonds and Deben- 
WO oa Sodas tessseneeesentmene 6,074,969.( 


— 


$31,863,471.81 


Current loans and Discounts (less 


tebate or Interest reserved)... 47,411,049.2% 
Loans to other Banks, secured 160,584.74 
Loans and Discounts overdue 

(loss fully provided for) ...... 
Deposit with Dominion Govern- 

ment for security of Note Cir- 

CURTIN. §04.0.45600s 6060086 000060% 272,000.0 
Mortgages and other Securities, 

the property of the Bank.... 


112,216.42 


109,295.23 


TRNGs TUGOED | iavccdeccsesctscevee 38,517.65 
Bank Premises and Furniture .. 1,917,359.07 
CORSE AMGGES ccrccrccrcseseseess 44,467.34 

TE crcnscees brad eenesaeoan $81,928,961.49 


PEOPLE’S SAVINGS BANK, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


I’ is entirely due to the ability of William 
P. Goodwin that the State of Rhode 
Island has its present efficientiy organ- 
ized Banking Department. 
1908, Mr. Goodwin, after conducting a 
sful business in fire insurance, invest- 
nents and accounting, gave his undivided 
ition to banking matters and in 1908 be- 
come the Srst bank commissioner of Rhode 
nd. Tie was reappointed in 1911 in 
rnition of bis successful administration 
hat office. 

August 31, 1911, Mr. Goodwin re- 
ed from the Bank Commissionership, but 
linued in his position until December 
1911, in the meantime accepting the 
surership of the People’s Savings Bank 


ot Providence as the successor of John G. 
Massie, deceased. 

The People’s Savings Bank has had a 
successful business career. During its sixty 
years of existence a total business of $103,- 
379,092 has been handled, and its last an- 
nual report showed over $7,000,000 deposits 
and over $8,000,000 assets at market value. 

It was established in 1851, being char- 
tered in May and commenced business on 
December 1 of that year. William Sprague, 
an uncle of the War Governor, was its first 
president. Orray Taft, Amasa Manton and 
Amos }). Smith were vice-presidents. The 
first board of directors included Earl Car- 
penter, Mathew Watson, Resolved Water- 
ren, Hezekiah Anthony, Shubael Hutch- 
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ins, William Comstock, James T. Rhodes, 
George W. Hallett, Ezra Brown, William 
Foster, Jabez C. Knight and Edward Aborn 
Greene, all of whom are now dead. 

William Sprague died in 1856 and was 
succeeded by Orray Taft, who served until 
185, when Amos D. Smith was elected 
president. He served until 1877 and was 
succeeded by Edward Aborn Greene, who 
served until 1884, when Robert Knight was 





Wittram P, 


Goopwin 
TREASULER PFOPLE’S SAVINGS BANK, 
DENCE, R. I. FORMERTY STATE 
COMMISSIONER 


PROVI- 
BANK 


elected, retiring in 1908 and was succeeded 
by the present incumbent, Dutee Wilcox. 

All these men were leaders in their re- 
spective lines of business and among the 
most prominent in the State during their 
time. 

There have been but four treasurers since 
the company was started. Jesse Howard, 
Albert C. Howard and John G. Massie, who 
died last year, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Goodwin whose portrait is here given. The 
vice-presidents of the company now are Sen- 
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ator Henry F. Lippitt, Edward Aborn 
Greene and Webster Knight. The directors 
are Francis W. Carpenter, James H. Chace, 
John K. H. Nightingale, Howard L. Clark, 
Frank P. Comstock, Howard D. Wilcox, 
John B. Branch, William H. Thornley, W il- 
liam Grosvenor, George M. Snow, Willian 
P. Chapin and William P. Goodwin. 

Gilbert H. Hagan, who probably has 
been longer in the banking service in 
Rhode Island than any man living, is as- 
sistant ‘treasurer and assistant secretary. 
Ie started with the bank as a clerk in 1859, 

A new building is soon to be built for 
the People’s Savings Bank after plans by 
the architects, Clarke, Howe & Homer. The 
building will be located at Market sq., east 
or the Board of Trade building, in the 
place of an old five-story building which 
was erected in 1824. 

The new building, which will be for the 
sole use of the bank, will have a front- 
age on Market sq. of 44 feet, extending back 
for a distance of 115 feet. The exterior 
has been designed along the lines of a 
Greek Tonic temple, the front to be con- 
structed of white marble, will have two large 
columns flanking the main entrance, ex- 
tending from the street level to the roof. 

Directly above the main entrance there 
will be large windows, taking in the greater 
part of the second floor space. The grill 
work of these windows and the door will 
be of bronze and two bronze lamps, one 
on either side of the entrance, will add to 
the ornamentation. 

A marble vestibule will lead into the 
banking room, with the treasurer’s office on 
the left and a ladies’ room on the right, and 
the main banking room will occupy prac- 
tically all the rest of the ground floor and 
will extend clear to the roof of the build- 
ing, light being furnished by a skylight. 

The walls of the banking room will be 
wainscoted to a height of twelve feet with 
marble and the rest of the wall space will 
be finished in plaster, with a decorated 
treatment of Tonic pilasters and cornice. 
The directors’ room will be located on the 
second floor in front of the building, while 
the corporation room will be directly above 
on the third floor, with access thereto by 
elevator and stairway. 

On the rear of the second floor will be 
located the stenographer’s room, while the 
clerks’ lunch room will be located on the 
third floor. 

Architects and bankers nowadays have 
found it desirable to place such matters in 
the hands of an expert and the vault, which 
will be a modern one in every particular, 
is being designed and constructed under 
the supervision of Benj. F. Tripp of Bos 
ton, a vault engineer whose work in this line 
has been extremely satisfactory. 

The best system of ventilation and air 
cleansing and cooling will be provided, and 
all the fixtures and furnishings will be the 
best of their kind. 











THE PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK OF PITTSBURGH 


YHE Peoples National Bank of Pitts- 
‘I burgh is rounding out its first half 
century. Organized in November, 

1864, with a capital of $1,000,000, an 
amount considered unusually large at that 
period, the bank has shown a progressive 





1873, 1893 and 1907—and several semi- 
depressions, as in 1877, 1884, 1897, 1903 and 
1911. Nevertheless, the bank prospered 
and, in the forty-seven completed years of 
its existence, it has accumulated $1,884,686 
in surplus and undivided profits and has 


Rozsert WArpDRoP 
PRESIDENT PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


growth. In fact, it has “grown up” with 
Pittsburgh community, noted every- 
re as the workshop of the world. The 
nsion of Pittsburgh from an_ over- 
n village to a great and important city 
been intimately reflected in the in- 
se of power, strength and influence of 
Peoples National Bank. Since 1864, 

have been three severe panics—in 


paid out $4,390,000 in dividends. Total net 
earnings have thus been $6,274,686, or an 
average of $133,504 per annum. This is at 
the average rate of 13.35 per cent. through- 
out this long term of years. The present 
rate of dividends is 18 per cent., or $180,000 
yearly, while earnings in the six years end- 
ing with 1911 have averaged $233,140. 
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PARTIAL VIEW OF THE BANK, SHOWING ENTRANCE AND OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 


OF THE INTERIOR, PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK, PITTSBURGH, 
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VICE-PRESIDENT, PEOPLES 


\tways a Pcrery Comm™Merciat Bank. 


rhe long and honorable history of the 
titution has been made as a truly com- 
‘cial benk. There has been no deviation, 
1 in times of great speculative activity, 
f indvestrial combination, from the fixed 
ts of the true function of a bank of dis- 
nt. The Peoples National Bank was 
ranized by representative citizens, who 
re identified with the principal industries 


the district—coal, iron and glass and 
r products. The same industries are 
st as conspicuously represented in the 


FINANCIAL 





INSTITUTIONS 


Park 
BANK, PITTSBURGH, IA. 


directorate of the bank to-day, while enter- 
prises which have developed from time to 
time are likewise included. The conserva- 
tive spirit has been uppermost at all times, 
but it can be stated without fear of con- 
tradiction that legitimate propositions have 
always been fostered and encouraged, while 
doubtful and hazardous undertakings have 
been avoided, 

The organizers and original stockholders 
were all prominent Pittsburghers. They 
were as follows: Samuel Rea, Benjamin F. 
Jones, Henry Lloyd, Byron H. Painter, 
Augustus E. W. Painter, George W. Hail- 
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man, Joseph McKnight, George F. Me- 
Cleave, Robert H. Marshall, Campbell 1), 
Herron, Barclay Preston, John McQuew 
Woods, James I. Bennett, Mark W. Wa:- 
son, James Park, Jr., Maxwell K. Moor- 
head, George Black, John W. Chalfant, 
William Rea, David E. Park and William 
Rogers. These men contributed in no small 
degree to the industrial pre-eminence and 
prosperity of Pittsburgh. Their successors 
as directors and stockholders of the Peoples i 
National Bank have followed the policy 
outlined and practiced by the early man- 
agement. Of the six presidents, four were i 
among the incorporators, as were four of 
the six vice-presidents. Three of the pres- 
ent board of directors were elected in Feb- 
ruary and March, 1879, and have served 
continually for thirty-three years, while a 
fourth was elected in 1888. 


Tue Present MANAGEMENT. 


An explanation of the enviable position 
of the bank at the present time is found 
in the personnel of the management. The 
officers are: Robert Wardrop, president; D. 
K. Park, vice-president; Hervey Schu- 
macher, cashier; W. Dwight Bell, Frank 
R. Flood and J. Howard Arthur, assist- 





ant cashiers. The directors are George P 

C. Davis, J. Painter, Jr, D. Mek. ’ 

Hervey SchuMACHER Lloyd, D. E. Park, Henry  Chalfant, : 

CASHIER, PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK, PITTS- Robert Wardrop, B. F. Jones, Jr., Edward ; 
BURGH, PA, E. Duff, D. Leet Wiuson, W. D. George, H. 
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W. Dwicnt Bet 
ASSISTANT CASHIER, PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


S. A. Stewart, George W. Crawford, W. L. 
Clause, Benjamin Thaw and Hervey Schu- 
macher. Thus, men who vitalize a com- 
munity must necessarily vitalize a financial 





Frank R. Froop 


TANT CASHIER, PEOPLES NATIONAI BANK, 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 


institution with which they are identified. 
It is, therefore, only to be expected that 
the Peoples National should be known 
throughout the country as a bank of the 
highest standing, and in its home city as 
one of the financial bulwarks. 

Mr. Wardrop, the president, has been 
a banker throughout his business career, 
with the exception of a  fourteen-year 
period when he was treasurer of the Penn- 
sylvania Lead Company. He was first with 
the Tradesmens National Bank, from which 
he went as cashier. to the Peoples National 
Bank as vice-president and cashier in 1899. 
He was elected president in July, 1903, at 





J. Howarp ArtTucer 


ASSISTANT CASHIER, PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


which time Hervey Schumacher was chosen 
cashier. Mr. Wardrop has been strongly 
identified with the movement to institute 
banking reforms in the Pittsburgh Clearing- 
House Association. He is now serving his 
third term as president of the association. 
He was a member of the clearing-house 
committee in 1905-1907, and, in 1907, when 
the panic was at its height, he suggested 
the pay-check plan for keeping the mills in 
operation and providing a temporary medi- 
um of currency for meeting the payrolls 
thereof. In the few weeks in which the sys- 
tem was in vogue, over $10,000,000 in pay- 
checks were disbursed among the wage 
earners of the city and contiguous terri- 
tory. He is also a member of the currency 
committee of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, PEOPLES 


ciation and numbers as his friends the 
leading bankers of the United States. 

Mr. Schumacher was elected a_ director 
in January last, and, in 1911, was added to 
the board of the Oakland Savings & Trust 
Company. He is also director oi the Bank- 
ers and Bank Clerks’ Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation, and, in 1910, was its president. 
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ProGress OF THE Bank Totp IN Ficeres. 


The following table shows the wisdom of 


pursuing a_ straightforward conservative 

banking business for the completed years, 
e : 

since the organization of the Peoples Na- 


tional Bank: 











Surplus Loans 
and and Net 
Year. Capital Profits. Bonds. Deposits. Earnings. Dividends, 
ISG5......$1,000.009 £$533,774* $1,161,263 $319,159 $113,774* $60,000* 
1870.. 1,000,000 89,6757 1,919,332 507,044 470.0007 
1875.. 1,600,000 174.6304 2,102,895 508,086 55+ 430.0007 
ee 1,000,009 2AS.3T4F 2,065,558 607,057 373, 7447 300,0007 
IS85...... 1,000,000 298 9194 9.505 714 »49.845 300,000F 
1890...... 1,000,006 549,1834 2,849, 901 50,9644 300,000F 
ne 1,000,000 01.1257 4,652,669 . 681,9427 230.0007 
1900...... 1,000,00 1,182, 8674 6,836,207 5.658, 964 701,7424 420,0007 
19f5...... 1,000,000 1,565,847%4 11,865,861 12,071,862 1,082, 980+ 700, 0007 
| ee 1,000,000 1,8€2.7284 12,330,191 14,262,425 1,196,951+ 900,0007 
$071... 1,000.04 1,884, 686* 13,074,741 14,024,348 201,888* 180,000* 


* One year. + Five vears. 
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GREENPOINT NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN, 
NEW YORK 


HE success achieved by the Greenpoint 
‘i National Bank of Brooklyn, New 
York, substantiates the predictions of 

its founders that there was an urgent need 
for such an institution in a community 
which has always been separate and dis- 





were George A. Morrison, George H. Rowe, 
Andrew N. Petersen, Julius Siegelman and 
Walter Wilmurt. 

While other institutions have been started 
in temporary quarters, in this instance it 
was deemed prudent and expedient to erect 
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GREENPOINT NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


tinct in itself. With a population of over 
80.000, Greenpoint has a manufacturing and 
( nercial status comparing most favor- 


with any section of the same area in 
United States. Although a_ district 
festly needing additional banking fa- 
Ss, prior to the establishment of the 
npoint National Bank there was _ but 
other bank and that a branch of a 
York institution. 

original incorporators of the bank 


and equip a modern, up-to-date structure 
that would meet every exigency and at the 
same time arouse the admiration of the 
public. This has been accomplished by the 
erection of a magnificent sandstone building 
at 140 and 142 Greenpoint avenue, in the 
center of the business activities of Green- 
point. The building, which was built by 
the Bankers’ Building Bureau of New York, 
covers an area of 40x95 feet, has an ornate 
frontage of corinthian design and is ex- 
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MAIN BANKING ROOM 





LOOKING TOWARD ENTRANCE 
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clusively, adapted to the uses of the bank. 
As regards substantiality, light or ventila- 
tion, nothing has been neglected and no one 
has crossed the threshold without express- 
ing admiration at the extericr and interior 
arrangement. An amply protected ceiling 
of cathedral glass sheds an agreeable light 





Grorce A. Morrison 


PRESIDENT GREENPOINT NATIONAL BANK, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


below and it is rarely necessary to use arti- 
ficial light during banking hours. The 
horseshoe counter encircling the working 
space is of Italian marble with a base of 
dark green marble and is surmounted by 
solid bronze fixtures of an effective design. 
The cabinet work and furniture is of a 
golden oak and pretty oriental rugs cover 
the floor spaces to a good advantage. ‘The 
walls are wainscoted in marble to match 
the counter front. On either side of the 
front entrance, which has an electric lighted 
ume, are the offices of the president and 
ishier. In the rear are well appointed 
rooms for the board of directors and 
uployees, fitted with every needed con- 
nience, i 
The bank also has the largest and strong- 
st burglar-proof vault in that part of 
brooklyn. ‘lhis not only affords impreg- 
iuble protection for the funds and securi- 
es of the institution, but contains 200 safe- 
ieposit boxes of different sizes for the use 
the public. The vault rests on a founda- 
ion of reinforced concrete, which furnishes 
burglar-proof receptacle below for the 
oks and private papers. Gas and electric 
4 


light fixtures of a neat design are em- 
ployed throughout the building. 

This bank ras gained an enviable reputa- 
tion in financial circles by the introduction 
of two very important original features, 
one of which is a rotating finance com- 
mittee, presided over by the president or 
one of the vice-presidents, and each director 
“does his turn” during the year rather 
than to invest a single committee with the 
important duty of passing on the loans of 
the bank for an entire year, which is the 
rule generally in vogue. The other feature 
is the formation of a stockholder’s associa- 
tion, by which the stockholders are invested 
with a sense of importance and _ influence 
that is given by no other bank. The full 
privilege of an ordinary stockholder is to 
attend the annual meeting or perfunctorily 
deposit a ballot. The stockholders of this 
bank meet once a month in the directors’ 
room and are given the fullest lattitude in 
their investigations as to what the bank is 
doing. ‘The officers are generally in attend- 
ance to give any information desired. This 
association has done much to swell the de- 
posits of the bank and to increase the 
number of depositors. The credit for evolv- 





James A. McCarrerty 


VICE-PRESIDENT GREENPOINT NATIONAL BANK, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ing the two features alluded to belongs to 
the president. 

The bank opened January 29, 1912, with 
deposits aggregating $249,666.11 and in the 
very short time has been designated as a 
depository for the United States Govern- 
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ment postal funds, New York City funds 
and the Kings County court and trust 


funds, and the remarkable success already 
attained may be accepted as an indication 
of a more substantial record in the near 





Grorsr H. Rowe 


VICE-PRESIDENT GREENPOINT NATIONAT 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BANK, 


future. The bank has a capital of $200,000 
and a surplus of $100,000, 


Orricers AND Direcrors. 


George A. Morrison is a builder, with 
large realty holdings and an enviable repu- 
tation in municipal and civic affairs. He 
was born in Greennoint and is well known 
throughout New York City. 

James A. McCafferty is a prominent man- 
ufacturer of paints and a_ firm opponent 
to the White Lead ‘Trust. He has an ex- 
cellent record as a soldier of the War of 
the Rebellion, and is a trustee of the Green- 
point Savings Bank. 


George H. Rowe was the last deputy 
comptroller of Broeklyn and has had 


thirty-five years’ experience at newspaper 
work. He was president of the New York 
Press Club in 1905. 

Walter Wilmurt is another product of 
Greenpoint and has had twenty-six years’ 
experience in the banking business. He was 
raised, so to speek, in the old Seventeenth 
Ward Bank of Greenpoint. 

The board of directors comprise the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, who reside or do business 
in Greenpoint, and have been identified 
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with every movement for the improvem« 

of that section: Bird S. Coler, banker; } 

ward F. Cook, vice-president Robins 

Stoneware Co.; William Curtis, opticia 

John W. Dolan, superintendent Americ 

Manufacturing Co.; Conrad V. Dykemen, 
superintendent Prudential Insurance Co; 
John A. Eckert, insurance; David E. Freud- 
enberger, wholesale and retail liquor 

Charles L. Gilbert, president Noah Clark, 
Inc.; George D. Hamlin, physician; John 
H. Hughes, manufacturer; James A. M« 
Cafferty, paint manufacturer; George A. 
Morrison, builder; Andrew N. Petersen, 
president Whale Creek Iron Works; Walter 
I’. Ring, real estate and builder; George H. 
Rowe, former deputy controller of Brook 
lvn; Morris Salzman, president M. Salzman 
Co.; Julius Siegelman, lawyer; Fenwick B. 
Small, real estate; C. H. ‘Tiebout, Jr., 
Gleason-Tiebout Glass Manufacturing Co.; 
John ‘Trounstine, Greenpoint Metallic Bed 
Co.; William H. Whitney, Jr., president Co 


lonial Works; Fred. C. Williams, adver- 
tising agent; Christopher W. Wilson, 


wholesale lumber; Walter Wilmurt, cashier. 
The need of more banking facilities in 





WALTER 
CASHIER GREENPOINT 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


WiILucurt 


NATIONAL BANK, 


Greenpoint is clearly demonstrated by the 
success attained by this bank. Accounts 
are invited on the basis of accommodation 
warranted by the character of business, 
financial responsibility and bank balances. 





PROMISES TO BE GOOD 


arog is a copy of a letter sent 
to a bank in Syracuse, N. Y., by a 

depositor who had had some trouble 
in getting credit and became very contrite 
in consequence: 

Syracuse, N. Y., March 29, 1912. 
credit 
the 
terms 


understand 
has been ext 
Bank is 
and conditions: 

] The amount of credit, direct or indi- 
ect, is not to exceed $300 at any one time, 
and | am not to apply for or ask for addi- 
tional credit. 

My balance at minute of 
day in the vear is to least $100 
whic lam not to receive or ask for 


that the line of 
nded to me at 
upon the following 


every 
upon 
any 


every 


be at 


t 
All paper discounted for me, whether 
own or customers’ paper, is to be en- 
lorsed by my wife —— -- —, 
{ \ll notes are to be paid in ful] at ma- 
and I agree to ask fer no extensions 
wals of any note or any part there- 


of. If any note is not paid at 
direct that it be charged to my account. 

56. I am not to engage in any debates, 
arguments, or discussions with any officer 
or employee of the Bank; I am not 
to talk in a tone of voice loud enough so 
that I can be heard more than five feet; I 
am to confine my conference with officials 
or employees of the bank entirely to in- 
quiries whether it will discount certain 
paper, and t6 accept good naturedly its 
answer whether it be in the affirmative or 
the negative. 

6. Ll understand that if I violate any of the 
above conditions, you have agreed to see 
that I get out of the bank on the day of the 
violation of my account, and 1 agree to co- 
operate with you in fulfilling your agree- 
ment if occasion should require. 

7. 1 realize that you have stated to the 
officers of the that in your opinion I 


maturity I 


bank 
will prove to be a model customer, and my 
ambition is so to conduct myself in my re- 
lation with the bank that at the end of the 
year, its officials may voluntarily offer to 
double my line of discount. If they do not 
voluntarily offer to do so, I will not refer 
to the matter. 


Very truly yours, 


MONEY AND THRIFT 


vast re- 
sources of wealth of the American 
people they do not as a whole enjoy 
the full benefits of their possession, largely 
because of a faulty monetary system that 
tends to the concentration rather than to 
the distribution of such wealth. 

In this connection the suggestion is made 
by the New York Commercial, and it is en- 
titled to weight, that France is worth 
studying in relation to our monetary prob- 
lem the most vexing one in divergence of 
Opinion and slowness of solution with which 
we have yet had to contend. The French 
system has distributed wealth and fostered 
throughout the masses of the people 

s been the case in no other country. 

\. showing how plentiful money is in that 
public, a recent offer of a sixty-million- 
state railway loan brought out sub- 
ions amounting to almost two billion 
s. The people have been educated to 

in such securities, and the French 
ft issuing bonds in small denomina- 
has had much to do with it. This 
i has not been tried long enough in 
nited States to familiarize the small 
or with it, but similar results should 

its adoption. 
twithstanding the large sums handled 
r savings banks,” says the Commer- 
the habit of saving and investing small 


N OTWITHSTANDING the 


sums has not been acquired by the Ameri- 
can people as a whole, and the number of 
those who have put money aside for a 
rainy day is much smaller in proportion to 
population than is the case in many other 
countries. Life insurance, it is true, takes 
its place to a considerable extent, but it 
does not meet all the requirements, and it 
should be supplemented by actually setting 
aside money for use in time of need and 
as a provision for old age.” 

France, as is well known by those who 
have made a close study of conditions there, 
is financially strong through the wide dis- 
tribution of wealth and not through vast 
sums concentrated in a few hands. Funds 
are always available for any legitimate pur- 
pose because money is kept in the country 
by the small investor who cares little for 
the money markets of other countries and 
does not send his money where the rate is a 
little higher for the time being. 

It is very much to be hoped that the pres- 
ent political campaign in this country will 
so completely eliminate issues which tend 
toward hysteria that after it is over the 
people can address themselves intelligently 
to the problem of establishing a financial 
system which will result in a more general 
distribution of wealth and to that extent en- 
courage thrift among all the people, as in 
France.—E-zchange. 
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Merchants National Bank 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital . . . $200,000 
Surplus & Proflts over 1,000,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 


“ON TO RICHMOND” 























Proposals for $65,000,090 Corporate Stock. 
Sealed proposals will be received by the 
Comptroller of the City of New York, at 
his office, No. 280 Broadway, until ‘Tues- 
day, May 7, 1912, for the whoie or part of 
the following interchangeable registered or 
coupon corporate stock of the City of New 
York, bearing interest at the rate of 41, 
per cent. per annum, from and including 
May 7, 1912: 
$25,000,000 of corporate stock of the City 
of New York (fer various municipal pur- 
poses), principal payable March 1, 1962, in- 


Avvessed Valuation of real estate subject to 
Bonds held by the public, January 1 


1912. 


terest payable semi-annually on Mare 1 
and September 1. 

$20,000,000 of corporate stock of the © 
of New York, to provide for the supply 
weter, principal payable March 1, 1962, i 
terest payable semi-annual!y on Marc} 
and September 1. 

$20,000,000 of corporate stock of the © 


of New York, for the construction of ra 
transit railroads, principal payable Mare} 
162, interest payable semi-annually 


March 1 and September 1. 


The stock is sold under conditions fully 
explained in a circular issued’ by Comp- 
troller Prendergast under date of April 
20, 1912, in which particular attention is 
called to the fiscal facts shown in the accompany 
ing table. 


Merger of New York Banks. 


Negotiations on the part of several large 
stockholders to bring about a merger of 
the Mercantile National Bank with the 
Irving National Exchange Bank have been 
completed. For the present it is intended 
to run the two banks separately. It is 
stated by the stockholders interested — in 
this deal that Lewis E. Pierson, president 
of the Irving National Exchange Bank, will 
head the new institution. 

Willis G. Nash, president of the Merean- 
tile National Bank, authorizes the following 
statement: 

“A controlling interest in the Mercantile 
National Bank has been purchased by Seth 
M. Milliken, its former president, F. W. 
Woolworth and their associates. The stock 
purchased constitutes the bulk of the Gould 
holdings, although Edwin Gould will con- 
tinue a member of the board of directors. 

“Present officers will remain with the bank 
in their existing positions, the only change 
in the status of the bank, other than stock 
ownership, being in the directorate, the fol- 
lowing five new members having been clect- 
ed: KE. R. Stetinus, president of the Dia- 
mond Match Company; Mortimer B. Fuller, 
president of the International Salt Com- 
pany; Carson C, Peck, vice-president of the 
I’. W. Woolworth Company; Harry Balfe. 
of Austin, Nichols & Co.; and Frederick G. 
Lee, president of the Broadway Trust Com- 
pany. Members of the old board who were 
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Of which the following are se/f-sustaining: 
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Total 


Balance carried by other revenues 


Matured bonds paid, 1908, 1909, 1910 and 1911. 


Maturing bonds to be paid in 1912 


0 
so 





$50,488,741 
78,000,000 
15,250,000 
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soexp_pawcine THE NEW YORK STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Will hold its annual 
18th and 14th. We 
City’s Many attract 
details as may be «¢ 
You are invited 


telegrams and mail s 





GOOD SERVICE _ 


BANK OF 


convention for 1912 in the City of Buffalo on June 


will be glad to furnish information regarding the 


ns, neighboring poincs of interest or such other 
lesired by prospective visitors. 
to make this bank vour headquarters, having your 


ent in our care, Our facilities are at your disposal. 


“WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE 


BUFFALO 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,000,000 


ELLIOTT C. McDOUCAL, Pres’t 
JOHN L. DANIELS. Cashier 
LOUIS C. OLDEN, Asst. Cashier 


re-elected are: William Skinner, Edwin 
Gould, W. H. Taylor, W. F. Carlton, Har- 
old A. Hatch, Charles E. Perkins, Willis 
G. Nash, R. L.. Beekman, Sidney Z. Mitchell. 
and Charles H. Imhoff.” 


Promotions in Fourth National of New 
York. 


\t a regular meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Fourth National, Ernest W. 
Davenport, assistant cashier, and Charles E. 
Meek, assistant cashier, were elected vice- 
presidents. Charles E. Fox, chief clerk, 
Edwin 'T. Ross, credit inspector, and Ray- 
mond B. Cox, in charge of the transit de- 
partment, were appointed assistant cashiers. 
Mr. Cox is president of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking and his advancement in 
the field of banking has been rapid. A few 
months ago he was called to New York 
from the First National Bank of Baltimore, 
where he was serving as auditor. It was 
there that he gained his banking experience. 


Credit Bureau for New York State Banks. 


\ credit bureau has been established in 
the office of the state banking department 
by Superintendent VanTuyl, which will help 
to keep out of banking assets such paper 
is has been a conspicuous feature in the 
liquidation of several local institutions. The 
new system is a card index, on which every 
lor of $5,000 or over is recorded under the 
name of the individual to whom it js made. 
| assets of the borrower are also re- 
corded on the card. In this way the de- 

ment can determine at a glance the 

nade to any borrower by state banks, 
should these show any excess over h 
ts, it can notity the bank to decrease 
loans made to the individual. The in- 
‘ation is strictly confidential, and no 
has access to it save the state superin- 
ent. 


Total Resources Over $10,000,000 


LAURENCE D. RUMSEY, Vice-Pres’t 
RALPH CROY, Asst. tothe President 
CHARLES D. APPLEBY, Asst. Cashier 


Mr. VanTuyl has been in communication 
with the comptroller of the currency, and 
has said that the latter may put m opera- 
tion such a system for the national banks. 


Added to Board of Aetna National Bank 
of New York, 


Rollin P. Grant, vice-president of the 
Irving National Exchange pank, has beca 
eiected to the board of directors of the 
Aetna National Bank, which will occupy the 
present quarters of the Irving when tral 
institution moves to the new Weolwor. 
building at Broadway and Park Place. P 
ginning April @, the capital and surplus of 
ihe Aetna National will be $1,000,000, 


Record Issue of New York City Bonds. 

The New York City sinking fund com- 
mission has authorized the issue of corpo- 
rate stock of the city to the amount of $65,- 
000,000, to run for fifty years at 414 per 
cent. interest. Of the total $20,000,000 is for 
subway construction, $20,000,000 for the 
Catskill aqueduct water bonds and the re- 
maining $25,000,000 for general purposes. 
This is the largest issue of New York City 
corporate stock ever authorized at one time. 
The largest previous amount was 60,000,- 
000. City Comptroller Pendergast will re- 
ceive sealed bids till May 7 for the new 
issue. 


Big Gain by the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York. 

The net deposits of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, as exhibited in 
their statement of March 21, amount to 
over $178,000,000, This total is the largest 
ever reported by an American trust com- 
pany, and is a gain of $22,000,000 over the 
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figures reported by this company on the 
occasion of the last previous call, Dece: ‘ber 
21, 1911. 

Compared with the figures of the corre- 
sponding statement a year ago, ther is 
shown a gain of over $45,000,000 or 34 per 
cent. in twelve months. This is a gratifying 
increase over the growth of the compaeny 
during 1910, which amounted to $31,000,900 
or about 25 per cent. during that year 

The total resources of the Guaranty Trust 
Company are considerably in excess of $2.5,- 
000,000, 


Washington Trust Co. of New York. 


David M. Morrison has retired as _presi- 
dent of the Washington Trust Company of 
New York but remains as chairman of the 
hoard. He had been at the head of the 
company since its organization. He is sue- 
ceeded in the presidency by Francis H. 
Page, who has been vice-president; M. S. 
Lott, secretary, was made vice-president; 
G. W. Toerge was chosen secretary, and 
S. W. Whitson and T. 'T. Sturges, Jr., were 
appointed assistant — secretaries, Roswell 
Eldridge was elected a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, and John J. Pulleyn, 
comptroller of the Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank, was elected a airector of the 
company. Mr. Page, like Mr. Morrison, 
started with the company with its forma- 
tion in 1889. He first officiated as secretary, 
then as second vice-president and subse- 
quently became vice-president. 


New York Personals. 

Frank L. Hilton, formerly secretary of 
the Trust Company of America, has been 
appointed an assistant cashier oi the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank. 

F. B. French, formerly president of the 
Twelfth Ward Bank, which was merged 
last year with the Fourteenth Street Bank 
(now the Security Bank of New York) has 
heen appointed assistant secretary of the 
Mutual Alliance ‘Trust Co., in charge of 
the Lenox Avenue office. Edwin A. Sea- 
scngood, of the banking firm of Seasongood 
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& Haas, 100 Broadway, has been elected a 
director of the trust company. 

Hi. B. Hollins has been elected a director 
of the Century Bank of this city. 

F. Borgemeister, formerly of New Or- 
leans, has become manager of the foreign 
department of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York. 

William A. Jamison, of Arbuckle Bros., 
has been elected to succeed the late John 
Arbuckle as a director of the Importers’ & 
Traders’ National Bank. 


Chelsea Exchange Bank of New York In- 
creases Capital. 


The proposition to increase the capital of 
the Chelsea Exchange Bank of New York 
from $200,000 to $400,000, was ratified by 
the stockholders on Wednesday. As _here- 
tofore announced, the new stock is offered 
to the stockholders at $150 per share, a 
stock dividend of 25 per cent. has been de- 
clared out of the surplus. With its  in- 
creased capital the bank will also have sur- 
plus and profits of $200,000. 


CHICAGO AND VICINITY 


(Office of The Bankers Magazine, 115 South 
LaSalle Street.) 


Another Bank Consolidation. 


wo more large Chicago banks recently 
] consolidated their interests—the Prairie 
Site and the Central Trust Company of 
|’ ‘nois—under the name of the latter insti- 
tion, The new arrangement will give to 
t!c Central Trust a total of $43,338,786 in 
Cooosits, making it fourth in size among 
( igo’s state banks, and seventh among 
seventy-odd banks in the city. Of this 


amount $7,772,091 represents the deposits of 
the absorbed institution. One of the most 
potent factors entering into the consumma- 
tion of such an arrangement upon the part 
of the Central Trust was the fact that the 
savings deposits of the Prairie State 
amount to $5,571,403. It is proposed to 
increase the capital stock of the Central 
Trust $1,000,000 in order to finance the deal. 
This will bring that item up to $4,500,000, 
George Woodland, president of the Prairie 
State, together with C. B. Scoville, will rep- 
resent on the board of directors the interests 
of the depositors of that bank. Mr. Wood- 
land also will become chairman of the ad- 
visory committee; Fred B. Woodiand will 
become a vice-president in charge of the 
savings department. The Central Trust now 
represents a consolidation of the following 
institutions: Royal Trust Company, Com- 
mercial Loan and Trust Company, Metro- 
politan Trust and Savings Bank, Monroe 
National Bank, Western Trust and Savings 
Bank, Prairie National and Prairie State, 
and the rumor is that the end is not yet in 
sight. The Central is destined, Chicago 
bankers believe, to become a bank of the 
very first rank in both size and influence 
at this important center. 
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Surplus - $6,000,000 


GATES W. McGARRAH, President. 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, Vice-President 
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JOSEPH S. HOUSE, Cashier. 
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John Burnham & Co. 


As soon as alterations are completed, 
John Burnham & Co. will move their offices 
to the New York Life Building. 


The First National Dividend. 


The directors of The First National Bank 
of Chicago have declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of three per cent. and a 
special dividend of 14% per cent., payable 
March 30. The special dividend was _ in 
place of the usual disbursement on the 
stock of the First Trust and Savings Bank, 
on which no dividend was declared. The 
management of the combined institutions 
has decided to discontinue dividends on the 
stock of the trust company, at least tem- 
porarily, for the purpose of strengthening 
the reserve, making up for this by paying 
extra dividends out of the earnings of the 
national bank, sufficient to bring the total 
disbursement up to seventeen per cent. 


La Salle Street National. 


The vindication of the reputation of Sen- 
ator Lorimer at the hands of the senatorial 





THE TAYLOR 
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committee appointed to try him seems to 
have been a potent influence in boosting 
the price of the stock of the LaSalle Street 
National, and of which Senator Lorimer is 
president. It is said that the stock has ad- 
vanced twenty-five points since the an- 
nouncement of the finding of the committee. 


“Shall Illinois Supervise all Banks?” was 
the topic announced by the ways and means 
committee of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce for the noon-day meeting which 
was held at the LaSalle Hotel on April 10. 
The principal speakers were President B. 
F. Harris of the Illinois Bankers’ Associa- 
tion and Vice-President W. T. Abbott of 
the Central Trust Company. 

There was a very large attendance to 
hear these gentlemen and_ those present 
showed a deep interest in the subject under 
discussion. Chicago recently has had a 
number of most exasperating total private 
bank failures which have drawn public at- 
tention to the subject in a way which ought 
to be productive of a reform movement. 

Mr. Harris as president of the associa- 
tion has had replies from more than one 
thousand bankers in the State of Illinois, and 
including all of the privates who care to vote 
against it, the vote in favor of supervision 
over all forms of banking in Illinois stands 
to-day seventy-five per cent. in favor. In the 
first 850 votes recorded it was eighty-one 
per cent. in favor. The second letter, how- 
ever, brought out 150 more replies prac- 
ticaily all from private bankers, which re- 
duced the per centage to seventy-five in 
favor. 

What will astonish the opponents of bank 
supervision is that forty-two per cent. of 
all private banks voting voted in favor of it. 
The talk in the past has been that all of the 
private bankers were opposed to it and 
that they were supported in this by a ma- 
jority of the incorporated institutions. The 
vote taken by Mr. Harris was taken in 
writing and must stand as the actual ree- 
ord of conditions in the State. Three- 
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quarters of all the bankers are in favor of 
supervision and almost half the private 
bankers favor it also. 


Northern Trust Company Buying Paper. 
Among Chicago bankers a recent develop- 
ment that is talked of with interest is the 
entrance of the Northern Trust Company 
into the commercial paper field. Until re- 
cently the bank made no loans that were not 
secured. Buying of commercial paper, of 
course, gives a bank an outlet for its funds 
that a strictly collateral market does not 
always furnish and, if the paper is well se- 
lected, does not involve any more risk. The 
Illinois Trust is now the only one of the 
larger banks that adheres to the policy of 
making no loans that are not secured. 


Chester A. Bush, who has been in the 
employ of the Northern Trust Company 
for jhe past ten years, has been appointed 
a 'r of the Harris Trust and Savings 

Attractive Bond Offering. 
nebaum Sons Bank and Trust Com- 
pa re offering $5,000,000 worth of bonds 
01 Mortgage Bond Company of New 
Y The offer is made in connection 
V Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. of New 


York. The bonds are secured by mort- 
gages on improved real estate in nineteen 
cities. They are selling at par, and appli- 
cation will be made to list them. 


Pamphlet Issued by the Harris Trust. 


“Why Bonds are Safe Investments” is 
the title of a pamphlet recently issued by 
the Harris Trust and Savings Bank. It 
describes in a lucid manner the points to 
be considered by one who is investing his 
surplus funds. 


Prominent Bankers Return From Va- 
cations. 


President George M. Reynolds of the 
Continental and Commercial National, has 
returned from a two months’ vacation in 
California in the best of health. He will 
attend the executive meeting of the A. B. 
A. at Briarcliff Manor, on the Hudson, 
May 6. 

W. T. Fenton, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, and Howard 
H. Hitchcock, who occupies the same posi- 
tion with the First National, recently have 
returned from vacation trips—Mr. Fenton 
from California and Mr. Hitchcock from 
the South. Mr. Fenton reports a general 
appearance of prosperity in California. 
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Chicago Personals. 


David R. Forgan, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank, will address the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of America at their 
annual convention in Dallas, May 19-23 on 
“The Asset Value of Advertising.” 

Continental and Commercial National 
officials have organized the Brookfield State 
Bank at Brookfield, and will open it April 
6. John F. Hein is president. Directors 
include Vice-Presidents Van Vechten and 
Chapman of the Continental and Commer- 
cial. 

Nelson N. Lampert, vice-president of the 
Fort Dearborn National Bank, will be un- 
able to make the trip to Briarcliff to at- 
tend the sessions of the executive council 
of the American Bankers’ Association. On 
May 2 he will leave Chicago for Los 
Angeles, as a representative to the Imperial 
Council, Nobles of the Mystie Shrine, who 
will hold a convention in that city. He 
will be accompanied by Mrs. Lampert. Mr. 
Lampert is a thirty-third degree mason. He 
is past master of the Garden City Lodge, 
No. 141, A. F. & A. M.; member York 
Chapter, No. 148, R. A. M.; Tyrian Council, 
No. 78, R. & S. M., Past T. I. M.; Apollo 
Commandery, No. 1, K. T., Past EF. C.; 
Oriental Consistory, S. P. R. S.; and past 
potentate, Medinah Temple, A. A. O. N. 
M. S. 

Dunean G. Bellows, a former debater and 
active member of the Chicago Chapter, A. 
I. B.. is cashier of the First State Bank 
of Zion City. He shows deposits in_ his 
last statement of $143,129.90. 


Chicago Chapter, A. |. B. 
By R. M. Coleman. 

Politics will make its 

Chicago Chapter about the first of May, 

and will gradually grow hot until cooled 

by the results of the election, which will be 

held the latter part of the month. About 

one month is given over to polities, and 

even this does not interrupt the educational 
work. 

\t all times the chapter is busily engaged 


appearance in the 


in educational work, entertaining oceasion- 
ally by having a Ladies’ Night; also vaude- 
ville smokers and the like are given every 
so often. ; 

For the meeting of March 5, the chapter 
had excellent luck in securing Hon. Joseph 
H. Fitch, judge of Superior Court, Cook 


County. Judge Fitch spoke at length on 
the important subject of special assess- 
ments. At the close of his speech the judge 


was very busily engaged answering ques- 
tions pertaining to special assessments 


New Oak Park State Bank. 

The stockholders of the New Oak Park 
State Bank recently met and elected a full 
board of directors, who immediately chose 
the following officers: E. C. Amling, presi- 
dent; James .Harper, vice-president; H. N. 
Leadaman, cashier. The directors are John 
J. Arnold, James Harper, E. C. Amling, R. 
W. Menke, C. F. Dreschler, Arthur Lowey, 
H. N. Leadaman and E. E. Andrews. The 
bank is expected to open for business very 
shortly. 


W. A. Shepard. 


W. A. Shepard, formerly with the North- 
ern Trust Company of Chicago, has arrived 
in Spokane and accepted the position of 
auditor in the Union ‘Lrust & Savings Bank. 
Mr. Shepard was in the trust department 
of the Northern Trust Company, and_ his 
experience in Chicago will no doubt make 
him a valuable acquisition to the already 
capable staff of the Union Trust & Savings. 


Franklin Trust and Savings Opens. 

The Franklin Trust and Savings 
opened for business in the new building on 
the northeast corner of Thirty-fifth street 
and Michigan avenue, Monday, April 8. Its 
capital is $250,000, and surplus $50,000. 


Bank 


Among the directors are the following 
well-known men: Charles G. Dawes, pres!- 
dent Central Trust Company of Illinois; 
Maurice L.. Rothschild, clothing; Gus 
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Freund, S. Oppenheimer & Co.; Harrison 
B. Riley, president Chicago Title and Trust 
Company; William F. Woodruff, president 
Rockford (Ill) National Bank; Joseph E. 
Otis, vice-president Central Trust Company 
of illinois; Simon W. Straus, president S. 
W. Straus & Co.; S. J. T. Straus, secretary 
and treasurer, S. W. Straus & Co.; and 
Edgar F. Olson, cashier. 

The stock of the new institution was sold 
at 130, and was oversubscribed. A large 
volume of deposits has been promised the 
bank at its opening, and it is expected to 
play a large part in the business activities 
of the south side of Chicago. 

The bank will do a general banking busi- 
ness, having both savings and checking de- 
partments; the trust department will be in- 
stituted later. Loans will be made on sat- 
istactory security and real estate first mort- 
gages and first mortgage bonds will be sold 
to investors. The foreign department will 
he a feature, letters of credit being bought 
ind sold. Safety deposit vaults, built of 
chrome steel and concrete, in the most mod- 
ern fashion, will be a special feature of the 
bank. Boxes will rent from $3 a year up- 
ward 

Simon W. Straus, president of the new 
bank, is president of S. W. Straus & Co., 
mortgage and bond bankers, Straus Build- 


ing, and S. J. T. Straus, its vice-president, 
Is secretary and treasurer of the same in- 
stitution. Mr. Olson, the cashier, has had 
vil experience in banking in Chicago. 
He assistant cashier of the Englewood 
Nat il Bank for twelve vears, and later 
Was vice-president and cashier of the Mutual 
B David S. Davis, who was assistant 
cas of the Prairie Trust and Savings 
B fore its consolidation with the Cen- 
ti ust Company of Tllinois, has been 
Pp] ted assistant cashier. The stock- 
ho of the institution include many men 
of financial responsibility. , 


Another Bank Opens. 


p Suburban Trust and Savings Bank, 
50 Oak Park avenue and Congress 





street, Oak Park, Ill, opened its doors for 
business at 7:30 a.m. April 4. The bank 
is located in a new building comprising 
seven stores, six flats and five offices, the 
building to be known as the Suburban 
Trust Building. The banking room is 25 
by 50 feet, has a beam ceiling, tile floor and 
mahogany fixtures. The vault is of steel 
and concrete construction, and is second to 
none, for strength and safety, in the United 
States. 

The bank has a capital of $100,000, and a 
surplus of $25,000. The officers and direc- 
tors are all high-class men. George A. 
Critton, the president, is a member of the 
firm of Dyrenforth, Lee, Critton & Wiles, 
attorneys, and is, and has been for many 
years, president of the board of education 
ot Oak Park; John M. Duryee, the cashier, 
was associated for many years with the 
Prairie State Bank of this city. 

The directors are as follows: Frederick 
C. Ebinger, president Paris Fashion Com- 
pany; Henry P. Magill, of .senry P. Magu! 
& Co., fire insurance; Benjamin \. Me- 
Burney, physician, Oak Park and Austin; 
William H. Rattenbury, president United 
Kuectrical Construction Company; Arthur 
D. Rehm, secretary Phoenix Foundry Com- 
pany; George Tough, vice-president Buller 
& Young Grain Company, and George A. 
Critton. The by is intended to serve the 
interests of the inhabitants of South Oak 
Park. 


Illinois Group Meetings. 


Group 6, Illinois, will meet at Tuscola on 
June 7. A program which will be of inter- 
est to farmers is being arranged. Prepara- 
tion is being made to give agricultural sub- 
jects an important place on the program. 
J. M. Hurst, assistant cashier of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic of Chicago, 
and chairman of Group 4, is at present en- 
gaged in the preparation of a program to 
be given at a meeting of that group to be 
held at Yorkville, probably on either June 
11 or 13. 
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DIRECTORS 
ELIAS 8. GATCH, 
President Granby Mining and 
Smelting Co. 

Cc. F. GAUSS, 





Pres. Gauss-Langenberg Hat Co. 


CECIL D. GREGG, 


President Evens-Howard Fire 


Brick Co. 
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E. R. HOYT, 
President Hoyt Metal Co. 
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President. 
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Gen. Mgr. Vandalia R. R. Co. 
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President National Candy Co, 
DAVID RANKEN, 

Cc. R. SCUDDER, 
Vice-President Sam’! Cupples 
Envelope Co. 

A. L. SHAPLEIGH, 
Treasurer Norvell-Shapleigh 
Hardware Co. 

. J. WERTHEIMER, 
President Wertheimer-Swarts 
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six successive terms as a Republican mayor 
of Holyoke, a Democratic city, through his 
personal popularity and public confidence 
in his administration. 


BOSTON NOTES 
American Trust Co., Boston. 


Hon. Arthur B. Chapin, who recently be- 
came vice-president of the American Trust 
Co. of Boston, goes to that institution un- 
usually well equipped, having been Massa- 
chusetts Bank Commissoner for three years, 
during which time the affairs of that office 
were exceptionally well administered. 

During Mr. Chapin’s incumbency of the 
latter office he was a member of three im- 
portant commissions, including the com- 
mission to appraise the assets of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Co. He was also a member of the Home- 
stead Commission for investigating the mat- 
ter of building cheap homes for working- 
tien, and the commission appointed to in- 
Vesiigate the laying of a five-mill tax on 
personal property in Massachusetts. 

N Chapin was born in Willimansett, 
Moss., in 1868, was educated in the Holyoke 
chools, prepared for college at Phillips 
\videmy, Andover, where he was graduated 

S87, entered Amherst College and was 
I89l. After two vears with 
Youth’s Companion he studied law with 
ither, Judge Chapin of Holyoke, and 
idmitted to the Hampden County Bar 
“95. He was city solicitor of Holyoke 
“96 and was subsequently elected for 
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For five years he was State Treasurer of 
Massachusetts. He is also a member of 
the board of trustees of the Boston Five 
Cents Savings Bank, the second largest in 
the United States in number of depositors. 

Before becoming Bank Commissioner Mr. 
Chapin was also a member of the committee 
of three which suggested to the State Legis- 
lature of 1908 numerous changes for the 
betterment of the state savings bank laws, 
which were subsequently adopted. 

The American Trust Co., of which Mr. 
Chapin becomes vice-president, is one of 
Boston’s important trust companies, with 
capital, surplus and profits of $3,200,000 and 
deposits of $17,600,000. 


The Cosmopolitan Trust Company of 
Boston, which recently began operations, 
was incorporated last fall. It has a capital 
or $200,000 and surplus of $100,000. It is 
located in its own building, a three-story 
structure, which it occupies exclusively. In 
line with the cosmopolitan character which 
it has assumed, the company will cater to 


all nationalities, sixteen languages being 
spoken by its officials and employees. The 


officials of the institution are Silas Pierce, 


president; Max Mitchell, vice-president; 
Arthur L. Potter, treasurer, and Horace 
E.. Hildreth, secretary. 


The Mutual National Bank of Boston 
has moved into new quarters at 40 State 
street in the Union Building. The bank 
was organized December 2, 1909, and has 


been growing steadily, necessitating larger 
quarters. It has a capital of $200,000 and 
deposits (eb. 20) of $1,474,792. The 
officers are: C. H. W. Foster, president; 
Edmund D. Codman and Walter S. Crane, 
vice-presidents; William H. Stickney, cash- 
ier, and Charles D. Buckner, assistant 
cashier. 


Frederick H. Payne has resigned as vice- 
president of the Federal Trust Co. of Bos- 
ton to become treasurer of the Greenfield 
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Tap & Die Co. He will continue on the 
board of the trust company. 


Frederick C. Waite has been appointed 
assistant cashier of the Merchants’ National 
Bank of Boston. 


Charles P. Blinn, Jr., is vice-president of 
the National Union Bank of Boston, was 
elected secretary of the Boston Clearing- 
house Association at the annual meeting. 
He succeeds Arthur W. Newell, president 
of the Fourth National Bank, \.ho declined 
re-election. In the report submitted by 
Manager C. A. Ruggles, exchanges for the 
year of $8,554,907,066 were shown, as com- 
pared with $8,152,0+2,675 the previous vear 

a gain of $402,334,391. The balances in- 
creased $16,543,119, reaching a_ total of 
$525,512,522. The deposits of the national 
banks of this city have grown during the 
year from  $275,248,000 to $291,048,000, 
while the deposits of the trust companies 
have risen from $201,923,000 to $225,931,000. 


Sixth National Bank of Philadelphia. 


John P. Wilson, for several vears a mem- 
her of the board of directors of the Sixth 
National Bank of Philadelphia, and a vice- 
president since January, 1911, has been 
elected president to succeed the :ate William 
S. Emley. Daniel Baird, cashier and an 
attache of the bank from early boyhood, 
has been elected vice-president to take the 
place of Mr. Wilson. 


NEWS FROM PITTSBURGH. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Marine National Bank of Pittsburs 
held March 21, C. E. Braun, teller of t! 
bank, was promoted to the office of assist 
ant cashier. 
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fhe Exchange National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh announces the election of F. Gorton 
Wattles, as assistant to F. M. Pollard in 
it. new business department, taking effect 
April 1. 


\n interesting anniversary was celebrated 
ov April 11, when the Pittsburgh Bank for 
Savings completed the first half century of 
its existence. The institution was founded 
April 11, 1862, that being the date of its 
incorporation. The name of the bank at 
that time was the Dime Savings Institution 
of Pittsburgh. It began business at what 
was then 110 Smithfield street, near Fifth 
avenue. As business increased it moved 
several times, and located permanentty in 
1901 in its present edifice at Smithfield 
street and Fourth avenue. This was one of 
the first skyscrapers to be erected in the 
city. It is 12 stories high and fireproof 
throughout. 

While the growth of the bank has been 
consistent throughout its career, its greatest 
development has taken place in its recent 
history, dating from 1897, when James S. 
Kuhn became president and William J. 
Jones its secretary and treasurer. Its 
other officers are William S. Kuhn and LL. 
M. Plumer, vice-presidents, and A. N. 
Voegtly, assistant secretary and treasurer, 
all of whom are trained and successful dank- 
ers and business men. The bank’s deposits 
are close to $16,006,000 and its resources 
$17,000,000. The capital stock is $600,009 
and surplus and profits are almost $500,000 





Temporary Removal of Union Trust Co. 


On April 5, all departments ef the Union 
Trust Co., excepting the safe deposit de- 
partment, were removed to 315 Fourth 
avenue, pending extensive alterations tp» 
the bank’s permanent home. These changes 
will provide proper facilities for the splen- 
did growth of business that the company 
has had in the past year. The Union ‘Trust 
Company will be able to return to its re- 
modeled home by July 1. 


Banquet Beaver County (Pa.) Clearing- 
House Association. 


‘aymond B. Cox, president of the Ameri- 


( Institute of Banking, was one of the 
pr'ocipal speakers at the fourth annual 
hes guet of the Beaver County Clearing- 
lisse Association, held in the Tamaqua 
( . Beaver Falls, Pa., on the evening of 
: h 14. 


‘ out-of-town guests were J. D. Ayres, 
president of the Bank of Pitisburgk; 

Davidscn, vice-president of the Co- 
ian National Bank; J. F. W. Evers- 
cashier of the German Natiorel Bank, 
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of Pittsburgh; Frank F. Flood. assistant 
cashier of the Peoples National Bank of 
Pittsburgh; H. W. Loos, assistart cashier 
of the Federal National Bank, of Pitts- 
burgh; W. C. Lowrie, cashier of the Co- 
lumbia National Bank, Pittsburgh; Brown 
A. Patterson, assistant cashier of the Sec- 
ond National Bank, Pittsburgh; W. W. 
Ramsey, vice-president of the Third Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh; C. A. Sweader, 
of Pittsburgh, publisher of “Money,” and 
C. L. Werner, assistant cashier of the Du- 
quesne National Bank, Pittsburgh. 

The credit for the success of the banquet 
is due to W. W. Potts, Geo. L. Uarmilton 
and John H. Mellor, the committee in 
charge. 


Annual Meeting of District of Columbia 
Bankers. 


At the annual meeting of the District of 
Columbia Bankers Association, held April 
12, the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: H. H. McKee, cashier 
National Capital Bank, president; B. F. 
Saul, president Home Savings Bank, first 
vice-president; George E. Fleming, vice- 
president Union Trust Company, second 
vice-president; John Poole, cashier Com- 
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mercial National, secretary; Albert S. been conspicuous as an active worker in t 
Gatley, cashier Lincoln National, treasurer. New York Chapter for several years, and 
The members of the newly elected Council at the time of his appointment held the 
of Administration are: C. J. Bell, Ameri- position of Chapter Consul for the Guar- 
can Security and Trust Company, Andrew’ anty Trust Company. The success which 
Parker, Washington Loan and Trust Com- has come to Mr. Satterlee in this appoint- 
pany, W. T. Galliher, American National, ment, while largely due, of course, to the 
and A. K. Parris, Crane, Parris & Com- experience he gained in the various depart- 
pany. ments of the Guaranty ‘Trust Company, has 
A. G. Clapham, president of the Com- been largely influenced by the training 
mercial National of Washington, was elect- | which he has received in New York Chapter 
ed a delegate to the American Bankers’ of the American Institute of Banking, and , 


Association convention, which is to be held 
in Detroit in September. George W. White, 
of the National Metropolitan Bank, was 
elected alternate to the convention, and 
was also unanimously nominated for vice- 
president of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, to succeed Mr. Clapham at the ex- 
piration of his term of office. The president 
appointed a committee to call upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury to arrange for 
the tax money to be deposited in the banks 


of that city. total capitalization of $300,000, a surplus of ; 
$150,000 and resources of $4,500,000. : 
Another Institute Man Promoted. 

Mr. E. K. Satterlee, who for the past First National of Minneapolis Buys : 
seven years has been connected in various G Bill j 
capacities with the Guaranty Trust Com- a ee i 
pany of New York, has been appointed a The First National Bank of Minneapolis Hy 
national bank examiner. Mr. Satterlee has has bought treasury bills of German i 
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his appointment is but another evidence of 
the kind of work which the Institute is ac- 
complishing. 


Central National Bank, Battle Creek, Mich. 

The capital, surplus and resources of the 
Central National Bank of Battle Creek, 
Mich., have been materially increased by the 
voting of $100,000 new capital and $100,000 
of new surplus. This institution now has a 
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amounting to $200,000. They are short-term, 
bearing four and one-half per cent. in- 
terest. It is a new thing for Minneapolis 
banks. “The purchase was made on a 
basis making it possible for the bank to 
get the money promptly, practically a call 
loan,” said Vice-President C. T. Jaffray. 





Minnesota Loan and Trust Issuing House- 
hold Expense Book. 


The Minnesota Loan and Trust Company 
has published a household expense book 
which is proving as popular as its savings 
bank envelope. All through the book, 
stares one in the face, “Save a definite 
amount each week or month. Deposit be- 
fore you spend it.” A little sermon entitled 
“Systematic Saving” is the first thing the 
wife or the husband sees when he or she 
opens the book. The householder is ad- 
vised to make a definite allowance for sav- 
ing and stick to it and start a savings ac- 
count. To play safe the first column in 
the expense account reads: “Deposited 
with the Minnesota Loan and Trust Com- 
pany” and the last, “Balance for deposit 
with—” Fourteen columns are provided 
for the various classes of expenditure. 





Form A. |. B. Chapter. 


Clerks of the different banks of Fargo, 
N. D., and Moorhead, Minn., located op- 
posite, have formed a chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute and anticipate conducting a 
course of leetures and studies in the vari- 
ou. works of banking. The chapter will 
hold frequent meetings, and is expecting to 
crete a wide interest. A similar chapter 
W also probably be formed at Grand 
| ». N. D., a few miles north of Fargo. 


C Moines Bank Celebrates Fortieth 
Anniversary. 


e Citizens National of Des Moines 
ved its fortieth birthday near the end 


of March. Its charter has been renewed, 
and it has started another lap of success- 
ful existence. J. G. Rounds, the present 
president of the institution, opened the 
first set of books as assistant cashier. A 
vear later he was made cashier, and was 
in that position for twenty-one years when 
he was chosen president. The bank has 
made a consistent growth, and is accounted 
one of the strongest institutions in Iowa. 





Woman Bank President Dead. 


Until her death recently, Mrs. Mary Cot- 
ton was president of the Citizens State 
Bank of Sabetha, Kansas. She had been 
in the banking business for many years, 
and left an estate valued at more than 
$300,000. By the terms of her will, Sa- 
betha is to have one of the finest libraries 
in the State of Kansas. Mrs. Cotton willed 
her handsome residence and grounds, her 
private library and $3,000 in cash to the 
city for a free public library. Mrs. Cot- 
ton was not only the first woman bank 
president in Kansas, but she was one of 
the first women bankers in the United 
States and was unusually successful. 





A Bank Merger of Twenty-five Millions. 


The directors of the First National of 
Denver and of the Capitol National of 
Denver have announced the consolidation 
of the latter with the former institution. 
By the consolidation the First National 
increases its capital stock to $1,250,000, and 
its surplus to the same amount, which will 
make it one of the largest banking insti- 
tutions in the West. The combined re- 
sources will total twenty-five millions. 

Emerson C. Ellett, . formerly assistant 
cashier of the Capitol National, has ac- 
cepted a similar position with the United 
States National. Mr. Ellett was for twelve 
vears teller of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, which was consolidated with the 
United States National, about three years 
ago. He resigned from that position to 
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accept the position of paying teller at the 
Capitol National at the time of its or- 
ganization, ten years ago. Aften filling 
that position for four years he was pro- 
moted to the assistant cashiership, which 
position he held until the purchase of the 
business of the Capitol National by the 
First National last week. 


Kansas Bankers’ 25th Anniversary. 


The forthcoming convention of — the 
Kansas Bankers’ Association, to be held at 
Topeka, May 23 and 24, will be the twenty- 
fifth in its history and the occasion will be 
made somewhat in the nature of a quarter 
centennial anniversary—at least some of 
its features will be appropriately so marked, 

Aside from the usual set addresses in 
the opening session, the convention will be 
addressed by William Livingstone, presi- 
dent of the American Bankers’ Association, 
Detroit. His address is entitled, “Banks 
as Factors in the Development of a State.” 
An historical paper will be presented by 
Geo. W. Martin, secretary of the State 
Historical Society for Kansas, under the 
title, “A Chapter from the Archives.” Hon. 
J. N. Dolley, Bank Commissioner — of 
Kansas, will speak on “Departmental Reg- 
ulations”; W. J. Burns will speak of “Mod- 
ern Protection. for Banks,” and Judge C. 
kK. Lobdell of Great Bend, Kansas, will 
discuss a series of practical legal ques- 
tions. 

Professor J. Lawrence Laughlin of the 
University of Chicago will conduct the 
study for the greater part of one half-day 
session on currency reform. In the after 
noon of the second day a general discussion 
will be conducted by one of the members, 
involving a number of legislative questions. 
Professor W. E. Higgins of the law depart- 
ment of the University of Kansas will speak 
of “Reforms in Court Procedure and Ad- 
ministration of Justice.” B. F. Harris, 
president of the Illinois Bankers Associ- 
ation will conduct an hour set apart for 
the consideration of the “Movement Among 
Bankers’ Associations to Promote Agri- 
culture, Education and Development.” 

On Thursday evening, May 23, the bank- 
ers of Topeka will present an _ entertain- 
ment at the Grand Opera House compli- 
mentary to all visiting bankers and guests. 
The annual meeting of the Building and 
Ioan Section will be held during the ses- 
sions of this convention, and also a special 
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meeting of all the ladies in attendance in 
the forenoon of Friday, May 24. The 
program for the Building and Loan Section 
and the ladies will soon be prepared, but 
as yet are not quite ready to be announced. 

The convention season will really open in 
an informal reception at the building of 
the Young Women’s Christian. Association 
on Wednesday evening, May 22. The con- 
vention throughout will be held in Repre- 
sentative Hall. 


Leaves Commerce Trust Co. of Kansas 
City. 


J. C. Simpson, assistant secretary of 
the Commerce Trust Company, tendered 
his resignation at a meeting of the board 
of directors. J. D. Rising, chief clerk of 
the Southwest National, and Townley Cul- 
bertson, manager of the real estate loan de- 
partment of the Commerce Trust Company, 
were elected to take his place, as the grow- 
ing business of the bank demands two sec- 
retaries instead of one. Mr. Simpson's res- 
ignation is to take effect April 1. He 
then will begin his duties as president of 
the Security State Bank, which was opened 
at Thirty-ninth street and State Line, Feb- 
ruary 20. 


Sacramento Bank Changes. 


J. M. Henderson, Jr., cashier and man- 
ager of the Sacramento Bank, has secured, 
through the purchase of stock of A. Bonn- 
heim and George J. Bryte, a controlling 
interest in the Fort Sutter National. Bonn- 
heim and Bryte purchased this control 
from A. IL. Darrow. The Fort Sutter 
National will be continued as a_ strictly 
commercial bank. Several changes will be 
made. H. W. Conger, of the Sacramento 
Valley Trust Company, will be cashier and 
George S. Bullock, of the Citizens Bank, 
of Oak Park, will be assistant cashier. 


Wm. A. Day, Former President San 
Francisco Chapter, A. I. B. 


In 1897 Mr. Day entered the Bank of 
California in the usual capacity of mes- 
senger and worked in that office for some 
vears. In 1907 he went to the Mechanics 
Savings Bank of San Francisco as an 
assistant cashier and was there until that 
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bank was purchased by the Bank of Italy 
in 1910. His next position was with the 
Savings Union Bank & Trust Company, 
where he had charge of their new commer- 


Wma. A. Day 


FORMER PRESIDENT SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER, 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING3 ASSIST- 
ANT CASHIER SAVINGS UNION BANK OF SAN 
PRANCISCO, 


cial department. In December, 1911, he 
wis made an assistant cashier of this bank. 
Mr. Day was one of those interested in 


organizing the San Francisco Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking. This 
wes in 1903. He has been president of the 
chipter since 1910 and was one of those 
present at the 1903 convention of the In- 
st'ute in Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Day has 
t 1 a particular interest in the educa- 
{ 


! work and has done much in mapping 
he different courses of the chapter. 


San Francisco Chapter, A. |. B. 


omas G. Spillane, of the Bank of Cali- 
1, was elected president of the San 
cisco Chapter, American Institute of 


~] 
- 
Gr 


Banking, at the annual election recently. 
M. R. Clark, of the First Federal Trust 
Company, was elected vice-president, and 
William A. Marcus, of the Savings Union 
Bank and Trust Company, was elected 
secretary and treasurer. The chapter also 
elected six members of the Board of Gov- 
ernors and eight delegates to the annual 
convention to be held in Salt Lake City. 
The members of the chapter then listened 
to an address by the Hon. Duncan Me- 
Kinley on the Panama Canal and to a 
brief outline of the purpose of the National 
Citizens League by Secretary Charles 
Musaus. 


Speedy Work on Adding Machines. 


W. A. Stuart of the Central National 
Bank of Oakland won first place in the 
annual adding machine contest directed by 
the Oakland Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Banking. His time for adding 
150 checks was two minutes, 38 seconds. 
P. E. Jacobus of the Oakland Bank of 
Savings and W. S. Quan of the First Na- 
tional Bank were second and third, re- 
spectively. Arrangements are now being 
made for an inter-city contest with a team 
of three from the San Francisco Chapter. 


Memphis Bank Merger. 


Arrangements are being completed in 
Memphis, Tenn., for a merger of the State 
National, the Central Bank & Trust Com- 
pany and the United States Savings & 
Trust Company. The combination will op- 
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two institutions owned by the 
same stockholders, to be called Central 
State National, and Central State Savings 
& Trust Company. The combined capital 
and surplus of the new institutions will be 
$1,350,000, with deposits of about $6,500,- 
000. N. C. Perkins, president of the Cen- 
tral Bank & Trust Company, will be presi- 
dent of the new institutions, which will be 
the largest banking unit in Memphis. M. 
G. Buckingham, cashier of the State Na- 
tional, was active in the negotiations and 
will be prominent in the new bank. 






Annual Banquet, Richmond Chapter, 
A. |. B. 
By Miss Eleanor Montgomery. 


\t the annual banquet of the Richmond 
Chapter, American Institute of Banking, 
held in the Jefferson Hotel on the evening 
of March 23, Secretary Charles Nagel, of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
addressed the hundred and forty members 
of the chapter and as many more visitors 
: oo invited guests, on “Constructive Legis- 
4 ation.” 

Practically the entire banking colony of 
the city, from runner to president, was in 
the Jefferson auditorium, when Thomas B. 
McAdams, the toastmaster of the evening, 
1 introduced the first speaker, Col. John B. 
Purcell, whose subject was “The Young 
Man in Banking.” 

Raymond B. Cox, president of the Amer- 

| Institute of Banking, was the second 

iker and took for his theme an outline 
the institution he represented, dwelling 
the educative influence of the Ameri- 


Institute of Banking upon bank em- 
ees, and the manner in which it is 
rated to increase the dignity of the 
ng, and in producing a higher type of 
Ker, 
foseph C. Taylor discussed “The Out- 
rs View of Banking,” dwelling in a 


\orous vein on discounting as it is done, 











from the standpoint of one who was on 
“the outside looking in.” 

Mr. Nagel urged the enactment of Fed- 
eral laws in conformity with which indus- 


try may organize, and once organized, he 
insured the degree of security which is 
vital to all big business. He said in part: 

“There is hardly a big problem be- 


fore the American people to-day, and par- 
ticularly any problem having to do with 
constructive legislation, tnat is not tinged 
with a_ political significance. We have 
traveled far from the conception of gov- 
ernment held by the framers of the Con- 
stitution—no interference with private 
liberty—and have adopted the doctrine that 
liberty uncontrolled and unregulated re- 
sults in the loss of that equality which the 
Constitution was designed to conserve.” 
RecGuiation Prostem or Day. 

It cannot be ignored, he thought, that 
the problem of proper regulation the 
most insistent one before the American 
people to-day. It is true to an extent un- 
dreamed of by. statesmen of the age and 
generation in which the American govern- 


Is 


ment was born. With ths problem of 
regulation comes the consequent problem 
of the reconciliation of State and Federal 


authority—where shall the one cease and 
the other begin. ‘The question, he said, 
was bitterly agitated in the time of Henry 


Clay, has been agitatea since then, anc 
will in all probability never be fully set- 
tled. 


But the question of States’ rights, said 
the speaker, far from being the sectional 


thing which it is commonly conceived to 
be, is really a national problem, as much 
Northern as it is Southern, and as much 
Eastern as it is Western. It should be no 


longer made the subject of controversy be- 
tween the States. On the other hand, the 
whole country should agree upon a_ policy 
of Federal regulation of those matters 
which by nature are not fitted for State 
control, and in that way remove most of 
the friction which has kept the States’ 


rights question alive through the century. 
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However much opposed certain sections 
of the country may be to the doctrine 
of Federal regulation, said Secretary Na- 
gel, in practice no such repugnance is 
manifested. The entire country agrees up- 
on the duty of the Federal government to 
construct and improve internal waterways. 
It was realized early that such an under- 
taking was beyond the powers of any one 
State, and the most rabid opponent of 
national regulation did not raise his voice 
in protest. The same is true, he said, in 
a more obvious sense in the Federal op- 
eration of the post-office system. A better 
example is government supervision of bank- 
ing. The whole system of national banks, 
he said, is nothing more nor less than an 
instance of the national government regu- 
lating and safeguarding an industry too 
large to be handled by the separate States. 

With the principle thus established, it 
was only logical that the government should 
undertake to regulate every business of 
interstate importance and = should” frame 
laws for their supervision. But while he 
would detract nothing from the usefulness 
of the Sherman law, said Secretary Nagel, 
he could not help feeling that there existed 
an anomalous condition in the fact that, 
while the government undertook to say 
that interstate corporations shall not do 
this or that, there was no nation-wide law 
under which business of this character 
could organize and adhering to the pro- 
visions of which it could conduct its af- 
fairs without harrowing interference. 


How Trey Do Tr 1~ ARKANSAS. 


“Tt is practically impossible, under 
present conditions,” said Secretary Nagel, 
“for a company organized in New Jersey 
or any other State to anticipate its recep- 
tion in a sister State. In Arkansas, IT un- 
derstand, they have a simple way of man- 
aging things. That State savs to these 
corporations: ‘You must compete; if vou 
don’t, you are guilty. But if you com- 
pete enough to hurt anybody else, then 
vou are guilty, too. Surely no country 
but the prodigal United States could exist 
under such a system. 

“There is no agency at present in the 
United States to determine what shall con- 
stitute proper organization except the Su- 
preme Court. That body — has virtually 
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undertaken to lay down the rules un 
which interstate corporations shall do bi 

ness, and the worst feature of it is tl! 
its decision is final. Instead of having 

administrative body to regulate business, 
have a court of last resort, from who 
decision there is no appeal.” 

Richmond Chapter, organized in 1902, j 
justly proud of the fact that the America 
Institute of Banking first assumed definit: 
shape at a meeting of the American Bank 
ers’ Association held in Richmond in 1901, 
so that in a way the Richmond bank 
clerks feel that their city has the right to 
be designated as “The Birth-place of th 
American Institute of Banking. 

The present officials are: S. P. Ryland, 
president; G. H. Bates, vice-president; 
John Haw, secretary, and Edward A. 
Leake, treasurer. 

In the life of the Richmond Chapter, 
enthusiasm and ambition for its success 
and development have been supplemented 
by hard work and energetic efforts on the 
part of every member. Working on_ the 
principle that the bank clerk of to-day is 
the bank president of tomorrow, they have, 
individually and collectively, realized that 
any progressive institution needs special- 
ists in this age of specialization. 


Lowry National Bank. 
The Lowry National Bank of Atlanta, 


Ga., is making extensive alterations and 
improvements to its banking quarters, so 
as to provide for the proner handling of 
its inereasing business. Entirely new 
counters, constructed of white, imported 
Italian marble, with colored Italian 
marble bases and solid bronze grills, are 
being installed, and new metal furnilure 
and fixtures of the latest decign will be 
used throughout the bank. The main bank- 
ing room is being enlarged and hendsome- 
ly redecorated, and when completed will 
be one of the finest in this progressive city 
of many handsome bank homes. Massive 
new Mosler safe-deposit vaults of the 
newest construction wll added. 
Larger and more commodious quarters for 
the clerks will be provided on the second 
floor of the building. The Lowry Na- 
tional, of which Col. Robert J. Lowry, who 
is. so well known in banking circles, is the 
head, has a capital of $1.000,000, surplus 
and profits of $1,193,000 and deposits of 
over $5,000,000. Thomas D. Meador and 
Joseph T. Orme are vice-presidents: Henrs 
W. Davis. cashier, and E. A. Bancker, Jr.. 
and H. Warner Martin, assistant 


alse be 


cashiers 


Barnett National in New Home. 


The Barnett National of Jacksonville, 
Fla., is now located in its remodeled build 
ing, after eight months spent in temporar) 
quarters while the old home was_ under 
going alterations. The bank now has one 
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City Bank and Trust Co., Mobile, Ala. 


Rapid and steady strides have been made 
since the City Bank and Trust Company of 
Mobile, Ala., opened its doors nine years 
capital and surplus have quadrupled ; 
deposits have increased from. $1,359,826.54 
to S4,968,118.93, and the total resources of 
the institution have risen from $1,736,105.49 
to 86,113,322.13, making the City Bank and 
Trust Company the second largest bank in 
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Speedometer’s word is good in court 
When the judge fines you more than the cost of a 
Stewart it’s too late to discover that you chose the 
wrong speedometer. 

The Stewart can’t tell a lie — it isn’t built that way. 
It represents maximum efficiency in speedometers. 
Other makes may cost more, not because they are 
better than the Stewart, but because their manu- 
facturers make less of them. 

You pay for all the business they don’t do, when 
you pay more than the price of the Stewart 
Speedometer. 

Four out of every five speedometers in use are 


Stewarts. 
Magnetic principle, employed in 85 per 


\labama. To-day there twelve thou- 
sand on the books of the bank; 
forty-seven men are employed the 


are ent of all speedometers, making pos- 

sible the use of slow moving parts; no 

wear; ball and jewel bearings; beautitul 

workmanship; remarkably accurate; 

109,000-mile season odometer, 100-mile 

trip register, can be set t 

tenth of a mile; posit 

springs; unbreakable 

drop torged swivel joi: it will out- 

wear car; noiseless road wheel gears. 
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FOR FIVE YEARS 
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lowest price. Write Today. 
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Rim Wind Ciock Combina- 
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STEWART & CLARK MANUFACTURING CO 
1863 Diversey Boulevard, CHICAGO 
Detroit, Ayo, San Frar New York, Bos*on, 
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clerical department alone; $50,000 is paid 
out annually in salaries, $80,000 in divi- 
dends and nearly $20,000 is annually paid 
out for taxes. 

The City: Bank and Trust Company took 
over the business of the City National 
Bank in March, 1903, the capital and sur- 
plus of the institution amounting to $250,- 
000, the deposits being a little over one 
million three hundred thousand dollars, and 
the total resources a little over one million 
seven hundred thousand dollars. 

The management of the City Bank and 
Trust Company is progressive, and has 
added many facilities to the bank’s equip- 
ment for serving the public. These addi- 
tional facilities include a savings depart- 
ment, safe deposit vaults, a trust depart- 
ment and a ladies’ department, all of which 
have been successful and have largely in- 
creased the bank’s popularity and business. 

Mobile is experiencing great prosperity, 
which is being fully shared in by the City 
Bank and Trust Company. 


Birmingham Bank Moves. 


The Commercial State Bank of Birming- 
ham, Ala., of wnich W. J. Adams is presi- 
dent, now occupies the Clark building at 
the corner of Fourth avenue and Twenti- 


Buck 
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750 


eth street. In addition to removing from 
its present home at the corner of Third 
alley and Twentieth street che officers have 
determined to increase the capital stocl: 
from $50,000 to $100,000, effective April 1. 
A few additions will be made to the board 
of directors, one of the new officials being 
Gen. Louis V. Clark, owner of the build- 
ing to be occupied as a home for the bank 
(Tex.) National Bank. 
Austin National Bank of Austin, 
Tex., presents a strong statement as of 
February 20, 1912, which shows the bank 
to have surplus and profits of over $400,- 
000, with capital of $300,000, and deposits 
of over $3,000,000. Its cash and due from 
banks items total $1,450,750, or nearly 50 
per cent. of the deposits. 


Austin 
The 


Trust Co., New 


Home. 

Saturday afternoon, April 6, after the 
business of the day had closed, the Bank- 
ers Trust Company of Houston, Texas, 
moved into its new home on the second 
floor of the million-dollar Union National 
Bank Building. ‘the handsome quarters 
vacated by the Bankers Trust Company in 
the Seanlan Building will be occupied by 
the Commonwealth Trust Company. 


Bankers Houston, in 


New Austin Trust Company. 

The Texas banking department has just 
issued a charter to the Texas Trust Com- 
pany of Austin, which is headed by Sam 
Sparks, former State Treasurer. The capi- 
tal stock of the new organization is $200.- 
000, and by the payment of $112.50 a 
share, there has been created a surplus of 
$25,000. The incorporators are George W. 
Walling, Jr.. Sam Sparks, E. P. Wilmot, 
Chester Thrasher, H. A. Wroe, Walter Bre- 
mond, and H. A. Turner, all of Austin, 
and they are also on the directorate, in 
which every bank in Austin is represented. 
The other directors for the first year are 
N. A. Stedman, S. P. Ledbetter, H. F. 
Ford, Tom B. Walling, C. A. Nelson, A. 
W. Pfluger, and LL. B. Mewhinney of 
Austin, and J. Z. Miller of Kansas City, 
Mo. The Texas Trust Company expects 
to begin business May 1. 

San 


Antonio C.apter, A. |. B., Gets 


Auspicious Start. 


\ permanent organization of the San 
Antonio Chapter of the American Insti- 


tute of Banking has been effected and one 
hundred applications for membership were 
received, Chapter rooms will be secured 
at once and meetings held twice each 
month. 

The officers of the chapter are: H. M. 
Hart, president; L. Lenz, vice-president ; 
Fdmund Young, secretary; Theo. VY. 
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treasurer. Members of the 
ecutive committee: Albert Engelke, W. 
Hamilton, Jr., Frank V. Pancoast, J 
Trollinger, John C. Mason. Entertainment 
committee: Frank Gallagher, Rufus Boy- 
lan and W. C. Herpel. 
“In reference to our 


Mueller, 


young chapter,” 





H. M. 


PRESIDENT, SAN ANTONIO CHLAPTER, A. I. B. 


Hart 





writes H. M. Hart, the president, “I would 
say that we seem to be equipped with much 
interest. We have secured a very desirable 
chapter hall, which has been attractively 
fitted up both as a meeting hall and as a 
club room. The work is beginning splen- 
didly. 

“At our last meeting in March we had 
the good fortune to hear an address by 
Andrew J. Frame, president of the Wat- 
kesha National Bank of Waukesha, Wis.. ' 
who spoke on the Aldrich Bill and other 
proposed plans for monetary reform.” 


CANADIAN NOTES 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

The following, representing the Eastern 
Townships Bank (head office Sherbrooke), 
which recently consolidated with the Can- 
adian Bank of Commerce (head office ‘To0- 
ronto), have been elected to the board of 
the latter: William Farwell, D. C. L.: G. 
Stevens, G. C. Foster, K. C.; Charles Colby, 
M. A., Ph. D., and A. C. Flumerfelt. 








